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Preface 


Intergroup education is quite new. No one has as yet traced its 
history in any precise way. In one sense, it had its origins long, 
long ago, in the nation’s good-will work with immigrant and racial 
groups. It is related, doubtless, to Americanization classes, espe- 
cially in the era of World War I. It was about then, mostly after- 
ward, that intercultural education began to flourish, and this is the 
immediate parent of intergroup work. We use these two terms 
interchangeably, though they are not synonyms, and the word 
intergroup is preferred. It is rapidly winning recognition as a more 
definitive term. 

What educators want to know is what intergroup education is, 
why it is needed, its goals, methods, and results. They want to 
know how it can be made part of teacher education, structured into 
the curriculum. These are the general aims of this college textbook. 
During years of teaching and of consultant work, we have become 
acquainted with this field. Our purpose here, to repeat, has been 
to organize experience and research into a logical and teachable 
course of study, to do the little we can toward shaping up this 
important area for regular teacher-training use. 

Part One of the volume states a point of view and gives a brief 
glimpse of majority and minority relations. Part Two analyzes 
and interprets a wide range of more or less current studies of 
prejudice and discrimination. Materials are presented mostly as 
cases, with enough detail to make them meaningful. Chapters are 
ordered by age levels, from early childhood through school and 
college to the adult community. The idea of ongoing acculturation 
(or. socialization) is used to tie together these successive units, 
though time spent on the concept per se is slight. 

Part Three brings us to the heart of the matter, the problem of 
liberalizing attitudes and actions, of deepening skills and insights— 
in sum, of changing people in democratic directions by educational 


means. Chapters in this section survey change methods, state a 
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theory of human-rights education, and then develop several school 
and college teaching patterns. The final unit here is on international 
education, our feeling being that intergroupers should come to see 
this as one of their primary concerns. 

Part Four concludes the volume with a review and projection of 
further training for students who want to go ahead. While inter- 
group work is professionalizing rapidly, it will be years before col- 
lege, agency, and other teachers are fully trained for the tasks they 
are now called upon to do. It is in this further training that univer- 
sity centers of human relations should play a most important role. 

This book is addressed to students and their teachers. We have 
tried to keep our writing clean on issues that matter, to make it 
as clear and as exciting as we can. While the book is elementary, 
students may at times have to reach up for an idea, for it is wrong 
to think that all ideas can be put simply. 

For assistance in teaching units, for testing learnings and advis- 
ing us, we are grateful to a number of professors and students. For 
the opportunity to work in the College Study, a national project 
in intergroup education, we are indebted to the Council on Cooper- 
ation in Teacher Education (Karl W. Bigelow, chairman) of the 
American Council on Education, and to the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, financial sponsors. To Temple Beth El and to 
Wayne University, the first-named author is deeply appreciative 
for appointment to the Leo M. Franklin Chair of Human Relations 
for 1950-1951, a position that helped us to get on with this book. 

If one’s friends make him rich, we have stored up modest wealth 
among intergroup educators, as has every teacher in his field. 
We want to keep these friends and to make new ones. That is our 
personal hope for these chapters. 


Lloyd A. Cook 
Elaine F. Cook 
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PART ONE 


First Perspectives 


CHAPTER 1 


Intergroup Education, a Point of View 


Our most urgent business, next to achieving world peace and 
justice, is to understand prejudice, to remove discrimination, to 
promote mutual understanding, and to develop leaders in this 
work, : 

—Hanotp C. Case 


Let us begin with a trend, a process that is clear. This is the 
growth of school and college interest in human relations, especially 
in the areas of race, creed, and national origins. Anyone can docu- 
ment this trend, assess its reality, its depth and spread. While it is 
not confined to educational institutions and, in fact, permeates all 
departments of our society, schools and colleges are well up front in 
the nation’s mounting concern. In general, their concern is with 
fact finding and change making, the kinds of changes in human re- 
lations which center on equal-rights values, a fair break for every- 
one. This is the field of intergroup education, the subject of this 
textbook. 


It is the purpose of this vol 
Organize it for college teacher-training use. Writing is addressed to 


Preservice and inservice teachers, yet it should prove of interest to 
an even larger audience, to anyone who is making an educational 
approach to majority and minority relations, to racial and other 
Prejudices, to conflict resolution via cooperative study-action. In 
Part One, our concern is with first perspectives. One of these is 
field definition, the question of what intergroup education is. An- 
other, the content of Chapter 2, deals with our historic past, the 
treatment of minorities as our nation has taken shape. Let us begin 
Where students usually start their thought, namely, with their 


Memories and experiences. 


ume to explore the above field, to 
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THE CASE-STUDY APPROACH 


Once a class assembles, a course gets oriented, students like to 
talk. What contacts across racial, creedal, and nationality lines 
have they had? What experiences have been important, what has 
puzzled them? Incidents, queries, and the like need not be long or 
novel or complex. They must be true to life, raise issues which 
should be solved. Given this sort of green light, a college group will 
talk about things, past and present, that members know about, 
that have happened to them. 


Student Experiences 
Sample Incidents, Current Events 


1. On the way to class this morning, I saw a little white boy fall down 
and a Negro boy pick him up. Do very young children have prejudices? 
Why are they taught to them? 

2. I was standing in this packed streetcar when a white man said, “If 
we were in the South, no damned nigger would take our seats.” We were 
both straphanging, and I saw that he was edging closer to a Negro girl 
who sat on the aisle. As I watched him, he nudged her leg with his knee. 
When he did this again, she asked him to stop. He grinned and let his 
hand drop on her shoulder. She opened her purse, got out something, and 
lunged at his leg. “Cut me,” he said, backing off. Isn’t this the way race 
riots start, just some incident like that? 

3. I am a Catholic, but I have always gone to public schools. Why 4° 
Catholics oppose public education? Do the Jews also have their ow? 
schools? Or do Catholics really oppose public education? Explain this. 

4. Here, at summer school, we have a long waiting line, students wait- 
ing to get into the cafeteria. Well, this is what I sce all the time. Some 
Spanish-American student will call to a Spanish-American friend up front, 
who will then take him into the line. I am Spanish, and I spoke to our 
club about this. Students said they were line-jumping because the Anglos 
did it first, that they should be the first to stop. We had an argument and 
they asked me which side I was on. When I said I was for fair play, they 
told me to go and join the Anglo group. 

5. Why is there so much fuss just now about this McCarran immigra- 


tion law? Is this connected with our efforts to keep communism out of the 
United States? 


Childhood Memories, Present Reactions 


1. In the third grade, I think it was, we had to recite poems, any poem 
we wanted to recite. I remember two of these. 
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Little Indian, Sioux or Crow 
Little frosty Eskimo 
Little Turk or Japanee 
Don’t you wish that you were me? 


The other one was: 
Eenie, meenie, minie, mo 
Caught a nigger by the toe 
If he hollers, let him go 
Eenie, meenie, minie, mo. 


Now, I want to ask about these. Isn’t this name calling and isn’t that 
hurtful to people? I’ve been to Korea and around, and everywhere this 
goes on. Gook, goon, wogs, nigger, Wop, sheenie, kike, and so on. Why is it 
done? Does it show how people really feel? 


School and College Happenings 


1. I was doing practice teaching, teaching numbers, when we came to 
the number 13. I said this was a very important number to J ewish boys, 
and a little Gentile girl asked why. The Jewish girls laughed and the boys 
looked very embarrassed. Should I have explained about bar mizvah, or 
should we Jews keep our customs to ourselves? 

2. For years, I have avoided the things that stereotype us as Negroes. 
This summer, at the university cafeteria, I walked past big slices of 
Watermelon rather than load one on my tray and walk through that 
crowd! So with gay colors in clothes, which I love, and so with old-time 
Spirituals. Have I been right in this, or should each of us just try to be 
himself? 

3. We have this big annual school fair at which the whole town turns 
out. It is a “one world” or “world unity” event, with folk customs, folk 
dances, foods, ete. Our school is all for it, yet I am bothered. Won’t we 
come to think of Mexicans as Mexicans, Greeks as Greeks, and so on, 
Instead of as Americans? Are we promoting a divisive point of view, or is 
this cultural pluralism, whatever that is? 

Exchange of experiences and reactions will go on and on in a 
College class if the atmosphere is kept permissive, if students see 
that what they say is treated with respect. Viewpoints are, of 
Course, miles apart, and we have felt it best to leave them that way. 
c anges will come, if they come, as knowledge builds up. The point 
Now is to develop the habit of frank talk. 
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Concrete cases start talk going. To an extent, they get students 
acquainted, get values shared. They prove nothing, except that 
this or that did happen, this or that issue came to mind. Science 
rests on other foundations, in part on logical thought. Let us begin 


now to think of what intergroup education is, to see if we can 
define it. 


CRITICISMS AND CONCERNS 


Popular writings, including most books and articles for teachers, 
do not offer us much help. They are, in the main, a good-will 
literature, an exhortation to do something, to act up, speak up, 
now! Beyond these admonitions, writers show a firm grip on the 
obvious. At times, they cite cases where, by their own say-so, & 
good job was done. What one misses are the facts on which con- 
clusions are based, the evidence. Or writers may formulate rules of 
action, neat little kitchen hints read out of their own autobiog- 
raphies. We shall, no doubt, be guilty in this book on both counts, 
so that we are not inclined to take any superior attitude. It will 
take time and study to do high-grade work. 

Technical writings are, of course, much better, yet they are not 
above criticism. Hager,! to illustrate, claims that intergroup ed- 
ucators have “produced a type of writing that, with few excep- 
tions, contains little to attract the serious student of human 
affairs.” Authors proceed with “complete disregard for knowledge 
about American society.” They “do not understand scientific 
method,” how to use it, the contributions it can make. They rate 
high in good intentions and low in almost everything else. They 
are, withal, a rather ignorant do-good lot. They utter a stream of 
shattering platitudes. 

Tastes differ, to be sure, yet we have never felt this way about 
the educators, the sociologists and psychologists, whom we have 
known best. Maybe that is because we have strayed too far from 
the academic hilltop, failed too often at some simple “action” task- 
While we hold no brief for ignorance, especially on our own part, 
good doing has proved hard to do. We shall return to this issue of 
action later on, pick it up where it fits in. 


1 Don Hager, “Some Observations on the Relatio i i 1 
sory Some s ` ation between Social Science ane 
Intergroup Education,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 23: 288-290, 1950. 
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GROUP CLEAVAGES, MAJOR FOCI 


To define a field of study is, first, to locate its center, after which 
other things can be added. This is in part a matter of scientific fact, 
in part a matter of judgment. What are the deepest group cleavages 
in American life, fissures in the body politic where great inequalities 
exist ? In still other words, where is democracy undergoing the most 
severe test? To us, it would seem that the areas already named— 
race, creed, national cultures—will surely qualify. 

In 1939, for example, the Fortune opinion poll asked a national 
sample of Americans the question: “‘ Is there any one group—racial, 
religious, economic, social, or other—in your city (or county) who 
represent an important problem to the community?” Of the 5,108 
persons interviewed, 59 per cent said no, 22.5 per cent yes, and 18.5 
per cent did not know or gave no answer. When the yes respondents 
were asked to name the most problematic group, all sections of the 
Country except two (Mountain and Pacific states) said the Negro. 
Jews were considered a major problem in some regions, Mexicans 
in other regions. Nationality groups, such as Italian, were named 
in several urban areas along with foreigners, Catholics, relief cases, 
the unemployed, and Communists. 

In addition to race, creed, and national origins, what other group 
relations should be included? Communists? Labor and manage- 
Ment? Rural and urban dwellers? Women as a minority? The sick, 
the handicapped? Obviously, almost every kind of current social 
Problem ean be pulled into intergroup education, if the term is used 
in a literal sense. For practical reasons, as well as theoretical, some 
limits must be set. International relations, including relations be- 
tween the United States and the USSR, we would not exclude. 
Aside from their tremendous importance, intergroup theory fits 
international relations as well as it fits our domestic relations. 
Otherwise, we suggest the limitations indicated in Fig. 1. 

By “race” in Fig. 1 is meant a breed of people, a biological stock 
Whose physical traits differentiate it from other stocks. These traits 
become, as a rule, a basis of human relations. “Creed” means re- 
ligious groupings, notably Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish. Na- 
tional origins” refers to immigrant peoples, along with their cul- 
tural heritages and ingroup bonds. These are the major variables in 
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the intergroup picture as we see it, with time, place, and social 
class the principal dependent variables, cutting through them. 
Time points to history, the backgrounds of the American people. 
Place is geography, your local community and mine, your state, 
region, our nation, the world at large. What we mean to say is that 
intragroup and intergroup relations should be studied with time- 
table and map in hand. To these dimensions, we have added an- 
other, that of social class. While there is much debate as to the 
exact meaning of this term, it is widely defined as a “system of 
overlapping status levels, a hierarchical social order.”? Students 


Social 
Time Place Class 
Race | 
Creed i 
Nationality L 


Fic. 1. A conception of intergroup relations. 


will grasp the idea if we speak simply of upper-, middle-, and 
lower-class levels. 

It should be stated here that creed is not acceptable to all 
writers on intergroup relations. MacIver,’ for instance, excludes 
creed on the ground of overlap with race and/or nationality. He does 
not believe that, in itself, religion (church doctrine) creates sig- 
nificant group cleavages, though he is not inclined to deny its im- 
portance in social life. Other sociologists take the opposite view, & 
view we believe to be growing, so that creed will figure in these 
pages so far as research and experience permit. 

What our diagram does not do is to call attention to two implicit 
educational concerns. One is intragroup relations, the other the 
broad field of individual personality development. These should be 
read into the figure if we are to designate correctly the trend of 
school and college work and thought. 


MAJORITY AND MINORITY GROUPS 


; What Fig. 1 represents, after a fashion, is a field of forces, people 
in motion, people interacting. The case incidents given earlier 
2 A definitive review is H. W. Pfautz, “The Current Literature on Social Stratifica- 


tion,” American Journal of Sociology, 58: 391-418, 1953. 
3 R. M. MacIver, The More Perfect Union, p. 3, Macmillan, 1949. 
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illustrate this. While there are several ways of naming this vast 
pattern, our preference is to label it ‘majority and minority 
relations.” 

One may be tempted at first to define these concepts in terms of 
head count, the majority being over half a population but less than 
all. Numbers are significant, yet they do not identify a sociological 
majority. In South Africa, to illustrate, natives outnumber whites 
many times, yet whites would be called the majority group, the 
natives a minority. So in many local communities of our nation 
where white native-born Protestants or Protestant-inclined are 
outnumbered by their opposites. From a national standpoint, the 
former are the majority population. 

If numbers alone are not enough to define majority and minority 
groupings, what other criteria are needed? “The mere fact,” write 
the Roses,‘ “of being generally hated because of religious, racial, 
or national backgrounds is what defines a minority group.” It 
Strikes us that hatred is too strong a word, that feelings have a wide 
Tange. Moreover, where hate does exist, it tends to beget hate. 
With Group A hating Group B and Group B reciprocating, hatred 

oes not define either group. This is not to deny that hate, fear, 
and so on, are prime factors in intergroup relations. f : 

Within every minority, say, Negro Americans, Jewish Ameri- 
Cans, Catholic Americans, Irish-Americans, and Spanish-Ameri- 
Cans, there is a tendency toward ingroupness. This means some 
Sharing of values, in truth, a great deal of sharing. Each minority 
Comes to have a consciousness of kind, a measurable common 
Unity, and to educate its young in these faiths and forms, codes 
and norms. This is ingroupness, a feeling of oneness, and it is devel- 
Oped in part as a reaction to outgroups, the people who are regarded 
as not belonging, as different. It should be added that ingroups and 
SUutgroups are parts of the same organic whole, the one implying 

he other. 
oe What has just been said 
Crucial importance, but 


could be read as embracing three points 
it is best to make them very explicit. 
ne is a status difference, with minorities in general lower-status 
People, less prestigeful groups. The second is a power differential, 
Nith majorities having by far the greater power of decision making. 
ese two factors imply & third, the life chances of individuals. 
“verywhere, majorities are likely to be the gatekeepers of cultural 


* Arnold and Caroline Rose, America Divided, p- 3, Knopf, 1949. 
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opportunities, opening and closing doors. In many places, they 
clearly hold the key to health and housing, to jobs, schooling, 
political office, and the like. This is really the functional significance 
of the majority-minority dichotomy, the point most meaningful to 
educators. 


CONCEPT OF SOCIAL TENSION 


Another point in field definition is too important tọ pass over 
without comment. It has been said that intergroup education is 
simply “good education” in human relations, as indeed it is. Yet it 
differs from various other human-relations areas because of our 
extreme touchiness about it. It is this ever-present fact of tension 
that sets the climate for much intergroup work, that determines to 
an extent one’s choice of study-action goals and procedures. 

The root meaning of tension is, as Angell® notes, “a kind of 
physical tightening,” say the contraction of muscles. In organic 
life, this suggests a readiness for action, a tendency to strike out, to 
maintain equilibrium. In group relations, the concept indicates the 
struggle tensed persons have to control their emotions, to avoid 
aggressive action. Angell puts all of this well in a comment on & 
UNESCO “tensions project”: ‘A social tension, in ordinary par- 
lance, implies two things: first, a relation between persons OF 
groups that is taut, that threatens to rupture; and second, attitudes 
on the part of the persons or groups that are hostile.” 

Whatever this relationship is, a break in it is a deprivation for 
one or more parties. This is the main reason why change, or threat 
of change, arouses hostile reaction. It is well also to recall that 
hostile feelings may be displaced on noninvolved persons, that is, 
spread outward in widening waves to engulf a school class, 2 
college, a community, the nation. Thus the idea of tension is full of 
meaning. Its obvious implication is that any intergroup issue 
should be approached with extreme caution. 


THE PROBLEM OF CHANGE ACTION 


From a teacher’s standpoint, the heart of intergroup education is 
the problem of change action. That we do not know a great deal 
about the practical business of working with people is the point of 
Wirth’s remarks: 


5 “ P P s 
M ae Unesco and Social Science Research,” American Sociological 
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Most of the present “action programs” in intergroup relations assume 
that it is possible to change human behavior by teaching, preaching, 
propaganda, and legislation; or by exposing people to new conditions and 
altering the circumstances of their life. The assumptions on which these 
efforts rest, however, have not been critically examined. Only the first 
steps have been taken toward testing the validity of the theories under- 
lying group action, and much still needs to be done.® 


What is involved in change action? What are its large irreducible 
elements? We shall leave this for students to ponder, though a con- 
crete case might help. i 

Suppose a superintendent of schools, head of a big-city school 
System, asked the reader to assist the schools in getting rid of race 
Prejudice and discrimination. Where would one start? What would 
he do? 

“Let us begin,” says Wirth,” “at the ground level.” How about 
School districts? Have they been so drawn as to shut out or shut in 
Certain people? Any surveyor, given a work staff and school co- 
Operation, could find the answer to this question. He would apply 
al skills. But why, if we may raise an 
tall? That is, the surveyor’s values are 
I y? Or does he want to 


his knowledge, his technic 
issue, should he do the job a 
involved. Does he serve science, science onl 
end the prejudice-discrimination blight, thus serve the common 
800d, the public interest? 
_ It is here in the Chicago case, for that is what we have been talk- 
'ng about, that there is a point we admire. Sensing trouble from the 
Start, these project directors affirmed three moral principles. Every 
child should go, with parental consent, to the public school nearest 
‘is home. No child should have to cross a main traffic way if this 
Could be avoided. Each school should be used to its maximum 
“apacity, thus saving taxpayer money. 

One can call these rules by various name 
Nomical, democratic. Our label is incontestable, for no thoughtful 


Person, unless he disbelieves in public education, can argue well 
against them They are not abstruse or arbitrary or discriminatory. 
T ley are commonsense, operational, and inclusive of all children. 
hey are, or should be, the rights of all young Americans. 

1 ; i i i y ? The survey was 

To get on with the case, how did things turn out? The survey 

€ Louis Wirth, “Research in Racial and Cultural Relations,” Proceedings of the 


Merican Phil i iety, 92: 381, 1948. os z 5 
7 In e Sg fate Dr. Wirth, February, 1951. Wirth assisted in the 


ago Public Schools project. 


s—practical, eco- 


hie 
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made, after which school redistricting was begun. Anticipating con- 
tinuing population shifts, it was made policy to repeat the study 
from time to time. What impresses us is the action phase of the 
project. An example is the way in which pupil rerouting was done. 
There were no scare headlines, no making of political capital. The 
task was undertaken matter-of-factly, like ordering next year’s coal 
supply. Sure, complaints were made. Protest committees came in, 
as they had every right to do. Were they against every child at- 
tending his nearest school? No. Did they want any child to cross 
‘big traffic ways? No. Was it wrong to use each school to its maxi- 
mum capacity? No. What then did they oppose? Whatever it was, 
it offered no firm ground on which to stand. 

This is, perhaps, enough of this case. That nothing quite so 
grand has ever happened to us in years of intergroup work is, 
possibly, worth writing down. Yes, we’ve had a share of trouble, as 
Wirth and others also have had. And yet, the one thing most clear 
to us is that the problem of the actionist is to act. It is not to do 
nothing, to find good reasons why nothing can be done. It is to 
seek out prejudice and discrimination, to move on it. That is what 
we do with cancer and polio, with vice and crime. That is what the 
educator proposes to do about the prejudice-discrimination evil, to 
reduce it, to eradicate it. If this is not his aim, then we are badly 
confused. Why is he in intergroup work? There 
made about this that every student should try t 
as to what he thinks, where he stands. 


are so many poe 
o make up his min¢ 


EDUCATION TAKES TIME 

What, now, is an educator? A ref 
firebrand? A power-and-glory man? To us, none of these titles 
seems right. An educator is an educator, a person trained in a certain 
work role. We shall have much to say about this role but, at the 
moment, let us bear down hard on one item, the matter of time. 
Education, if it is to get into people, deep down inside, does take 


time. It takes much else, to be certain, but that is not the issue now: 
Again, a concrete case might be of help. 


ormer, a crusader? A radical, 2 


Success or Failure?’ 
At this evening meetin 


g in a large Southern University, I had bee? 
asked to demonstrate sociodrama, to analyze it. The audience consiste 
2 From Cook, Intergroup Educatio 


2 min Teacher Educati :, id merical 
Council on Education, 1951. ueaton, pp. 119-120, A: 
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of a hundred or so white graduate students, each a school teacher or 
administrator. After a very brief introduction by the professor in charge, 
a panel was assembled. To save time, I spoke of a booklet, To Secure 
These Rights, a report then current by the Truman Committee on Civil 
Rights. 

The idea was to see if any panel member saw an issue in this report, a 
value conflict we could discuss, When no one spoke up, I reviewed the 
report briefly, summing up a few of its proposals. Still no panel member 
Saw an issue. For example, all favored segregated education. All felt that 
Federal aid should not be equalized between white and Negro schools. 
With time passing, I felt compelled to leave race, to pick up another topic ; 
and demonstrate sociodrama. . . . 

On the way home that evening, the professor whose course this was 
chided me on my inability to get a race issue stated, saying that his 
experience had been much the same. I admitted failure but suggested that 
We wait and see if anything further happened. 

Next morning, two students phoned for an appointment, each to talk 
about a problem of personal concern. At noon in the cafeteria, another 
student at the evening meeting sat down at our table. He remarked that 
the meeting had been good, “very good.” I asked what was good about 
1t and he was noncommittal. I asked again and he brought up a sheepish 
grin, “ Well,” he said, “you know how it is down here. We just don’t think 
Much of damn-Yanks. You are the first one we can remember who didn’t 
try to tell us what to do about race, and the word is going ’round. There’ll 

© people in to see you this afternoon, I think.” 

At a group meeting that afternoon, this same student introduced a real 
Tace issue. It involved a study of some Negro children, hence was well 
Within the racial mores of the South. To study Negroes, to provide assist- 
ance to them, does not violate the caste line. To socialize with them, to 
treat them as equals, runs counter to white views, and the caste system 


Acts to preserve itself. 


Was this first evening a failure? It was if the test was to get race 
talk started, to look at the Committee report. But take another 
angle. Must one win the right to educate people, to invade their 
Areas of privacy? Is resistance to this a normal reaction? Do we all 
do it under certain circumstances? Going further, does the case 
Suggest, that some basis of trust was being built up, that a thought 
Process had been begun? Again, what is the educator's role? Is there 

ifference between leading people to think and tricking them or 
Pressuring them or merely lecturing at them? Is education finally 
à Self-willed act? If the answer here is yes, then what we mean by 


i z 
me (or process) is clear. 
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A STATEMENT OF GOALS 


Time was when we left the value question at about this point, 
feeling that nothing said would sprout wings and disappear. But 
students have insisted on greater specificity, on knowing what the 
score is. 

To be explicit about goals, we shall turn to the College Study. 
This was a 4-year cooperative project in intergroup education, 
spread well over the nation except in the far Northwest. T he 
general aim was to improve teacher education, with each institu- 
tion setting its own targets. Partly because of national workshops 
for Study personnel, it was found that as time went on thought 
began to coalesce, large goals to emerge. We never reached full 
agreement as, in truth, free thinkers seldom do, and yet there was 
unanimity in principle. It is these goals we wish to cite, for we 


believe they are now rather widespread among school and college 
folk. 


Intergroup Work, Basic Goals? 


. To make factual studies of intergroup and intragroup relations, with 
attention to groupness and personality, 
national cultures as they function in social living , 

. To assess the above findings in terms of equal-rights values, with 
special concern for equality of opportunity in all ¢ 
responsibility, including all levels of schooling 

3. To initiate fact-finding and change 

munity where undemocratic con 


; and 
in the areas of race, creed, an 


N 


itizen privileges and 


-action programs in school and com- 

ditions exist and to assist others n 

such work, pressing always for maximum agreement in change making 

4. To support local and other intergroup agencies, those set up by law, 
such as the FEPC, and those operated as civic good-will ventures, 
offering them technical help as well as citizen assistance 

5. To contribute to the advancement of knowledge in the intergroup 
field, especially to an understanding of experimental action, for it is 0 
knowledge and related elements that sound human-relations education 
must ultimately rest R 

6. To interpret intergroup education to schools and colleges, the aim 
being to further its development as a professional area in teacher educa 
tion; and to interpret it to civic agencies, public officials, and so on, the 
aim being closer all-community cooperation. 


, Cook, op. cit, pp. 21 f. Our statement here is an adaptation and extension 0f 
College Study aims. 
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The danger is that we shall ask these few words to do more than 
they can do, to bear more weight than they can carry. For example 
m point 5, “knowledge and related elements.” What does this 
mean? It means more than anyone can say in brief space, all the 
basic mental outcomes one might care to enumerate. 

The best we can think of is to state our meaning in terms of a 
KVSJ complex of factors. K is knowledge, the tested findings of 
Science, the trusted learnings from experience. V is values, the 
‘desiderata on which action rests, the moral principles inherent in 
our democratic life. S is skills, the ‘‘can do” of the teacher-leader, 
the agency head or church worker, wherever he or she functions as 
an educator. J is a symbol that is hard to define, much harder still 
to teach. It is sound judgment in decision making, in guiding 
change action. It wraps up, in a way, all the other factors, shaping 
them into a concrete, situational package. It distinguishes, more 
than anything else, the old hand and the novice in tensional study- 
action processes. 

It is this KVSJ complex, more so than our formal list of goals, 
that we are shooting at in this book. Put in better words, it is 
Browth in these overlapping areas of “knowledge plus” that we 
wish for students in our own intergroup courses. In all of this, to 
Tepeat, it is judgment that puzzles us the most. Why is it that some 
Students show good judgment in class discussion and others do not? 

he first must have learned it but when and how? The second may: 
Never catch on, nor have we so far been able to help them under- 
Stand their blind spots, at least not very much. This is a mystery to 
us, 


COLLEGE LEADERSHIP ROLE 


In Concluding, let us see what has been said. After starting with 
Some Student experiences, opening gambits in a game of chance, we 
took a look in passing at current criticisms and concerns. This was 
Preliminary to the main point in the chapter, a definition of inter- 
Stroup education. Group cleavages along racial, creedal, and na- 

‘onal lines were discussed, the whole being viewed in terms of 
ajority-minority relations. The concept of social tension was 
‘troduced, after which thought turned to the educator’s major 
Problem, that of change action. One caution, that of time (or 
Patience) was entered, and this was followed by a statement of 


tudy-action goals. 
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Where in all of this is leadership to be found? Where if not in 
centers of learning, in colleges and schools? Not that the task of 
changing society, for that is surely at issue, can be entrusted to 
education alone. That is the job of all departments of society, the 
nation’s total control culture. Government, for example, must do & 
great deal, for it is the basic institution on which all of us depend, 
all of us speaking for us all. But everything considered, schooling 
can be expected to play a very significant role. 

Speaking for higher education, Redfield puts well the point with 
which we shall conclude. He is addressing a conference of college 
officials on the undemocratic college quota system. 


I reject the view that it is the simple duty of a university to bring 
together teachers and scholars, each separately teaching and studying 
what he wants to study or is hired to teach. A university is put there bY 
society, not that each of its professors shall pursue his own interests, but 
that there shall be a better society. Knowledge is to be sought and taught 
for the public good. 

The very privileges of academic people, the special opportunities they 
enjoy, give the university a role of leadership in the common effort which 
it would be stupid to ignore and cowardly to refuse. The university, 3” 
this view, is not a mere agency of public opinion. It is an institution ° 


moral leadership in the community, and it is to lead toward justice for 
all.7° 


Every college, great or small, is a band of scholars, searchers after 
right and truth. It is a community of independent thinkers, am 
intellectual social world. It can reflect the outside universe, ite 
pressures and alarms, its expedient ways of treating minorities. $ 
it can, within limits, undertake leadership, as Redfield has said. 
It can illuminate everyday life, rather than refract it, become A 
beacon rather than a mirror. It can, in our view, concern itself with 
the human use of human beings, their conditions and entitlements: 
It can and will do this if its object is to be of maximum service tO its 


area and era, to place and people over the long sweep of time. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


1. What is the one main point you’ve learned in this chapter? which 
point is most unclear or most doubtful to you? See if other students fee 
as you do. 


ê 
10 Robert Redfield, “Race and Religion in Selective Admission,” Journal of a 
American Association of College Registrars, 21: 527-542, 1946. i 
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2. Do you recall the professor in Butler’s Erewhon? “It is not our 
business,” he said, “to help students think for themselves. Our duty is to 
insure that they think as we do . . . at least as we say we do.” Agree? 
Ask your professor for his comments on this. 

3. Do you like concrete cases? Can you give better ones than we have? 
Write a case paper to turn in. 

4. Is the concept of majority and minority groups clear? Would you 
agree that power is the one most basic differential? Why? ; 

5. “Is intergroup education possible?” asks Gordon Allport in the 
Harvard Educational Review, 15; 88-93, 1945. Make a class report on this. 

6. Do you agree that change action is the center of school and college 
Concern in intergroup education? If not, what is central? i 

7. What do you think of our KVSJ complex, that is, do you think of 
Your own growth in these terms? What is judgment? Why is it so hard to 
teach? Read Wayne A. R. Leys, Ethics for Policy Decisions, Prentice- 
Hall, 1952, 
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CHAPTER 2 


Minorities in Light of History 


He that ignores the lessons of history is doomed to repeat its 
mistakes. 


— GEORGE SANTAYANA 


One need only look about to see that much of life is struggle. Men 
struggle against nature and against one another. They cooperate to 
be certain, else a social order would be impossible. But their differ- 
ences are of interest here. Over years of time, these conflicts have 
been built into persistent patterns, taught us from early childhood 
through adolescence. These ingroup-outgroup patterns tend to 
contradict our democratic ideals, to build iron curtains among us- 
No one in particular willed them, no moral person wants them, yet 
here they are. It is these disunities, these “dis-eases” of mind an 
heart, that we shall try to clarify, to interest students in making 
their own further study. 

The task just set is all but impossible. Our knowledge is t0° 
limited, words have no common meaning, space forces us to limit 
needed qualifications. Topics are highly charged, arousing anger: 
Worse still, it may be felt that some things are better not discussed; 
that communication inter se is bound to fail. While we respect this 
view, we do not share it. A hundred years ago, we stopped talking 
about a crucial issue, then fought a bloody civil war to settle it. We 
must discuss intergroup problems, learn how that can be done- 
Otherwise, one grows up prison-pent, a victim of his own prejudices: 


FISSURES IN OUR COMMON LIFE 


MacIver! speaks about a “sheer caste line” that separates 

Americans. In 1950, this line marked off 14,894,000 Negroes, 9: 

1R. M. MacIver, The More Perfect Union, pp. 24-27, Macmillan, 1948. 
18 
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per cent of our total population. The caste line also separated from 
‘ whites over a million persons listed in our Federal census as Mexi- 
cans. It embraced, finally, as seen in Fig. 2, over half this number of 
“other races.” MacIver speaks next about a “deep fissure line” 
that sets off some 5 million Jews, and than of a “lesser line” which 
influences perhaps 16 million immigrants, plus their children. We 
would add to these figures at least 26 million Americans who are 
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Pta, 2. United States race and nativity, 1950, by regions. (From N.E.A. Research 
ulletin, Vol. 29, 1951.) 

Roman Catholic. Other non-Protestant creeds should be listed, but 


ese congregations are not large. o , 
The statistics cited suggest the size of our principal ethnic 
Minorities. Totals come to over 60 million. Using 1940 census data, 


the Roses tried to eliminate overlaps. Their estimated actual total 
Was 43,657,839.2 
NEGROES AND WHITES 


In 1619, a Dutch ship landed twenty ‘‘Negars”’ at Jamestown. 
hese Negroes were not slaves; in truth, one became a slaveowner. 


* Arnold and Caroline Rose, America Divided, p. 62, Knopf, 1948. 
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Their status was much the same as that of white indentured 
servants, though slavery was destined to evolve from about 1630 to ` 
1660. For two centuries the slave trade flourished in varying 
degrees, being prohibited in 1808 and stopped in 1863. Until the 
cotton gin began to make slave labor profitable, it looked as if 
slavery would die out. As it became a part of the plantation system, 
Northern sentiment increased against it. The Civil War was not 
fought to free the slaves, yet it did have this consequence. 

Our First Census in 1790 listed some 750,000 Negroes, about 
60,000 being free persons. Almost a fifth of the United States 
population then was Negro, nine-tenths of them being in the South. 
Until 1880, American Negroes doubled in number every 30 years, 
totaling in that year 6.5 million. In 1953 these Americans numbered 
close to 15 million, or 9.9 per cent of our people. While they have 
spread over the country, they still form 21.6 per cent of the South’s 
population. This is more than four times their ratio to whites 12 
any other United States census region. 

History books tell a lot about the “reconstruction period” after 
the War between the States. At first the North seemed bent upon 
seeing that Negro citizens and voters exercised their full civil 
rights, whereas the South, impoverished and embittered, sought to 
keep Negroes in their ‘‘place,” to shape them as a semifeudal labor 
force. Pressure on Negroes was worse in the 1880’s and 1890's: 

In one sense, this great North-South squeeze set the Negro 0? 
his road to freedom. Under slavery, most Negroes had an estab- 
lished place in economic life. Inhuman as this place was, it did 
permit Negro survival and increase. With emancipation, this tradi- 
tional position was lost. The Negro’s prospects, while more chal- 
lenging, were much more uncertain. He was free, free for what? He 
had no legal rights which all whites respected, no genuine security 
of person. He was, en masse, unlettered, poverty-stricken, UD” 
trained, needed for his labor but unwanted 
thing he did have was mobility. He could com 
in search of opportunity. 

It was World War I, with its near stoppage of immigration, that 
brought Negroes in large numbers to industrial centers. This gre? 
mass exodus, and it still continues, was not really a South-to-Nort? 
movement but rather a move toward big cities. From 1900 to 1930, 
to take a recent period, 2.2 million Negroes streamed “northward” 
During the 1930’s, Detroit’s colored citizens increased 194 per cent, 


as a person. The oD? 
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with similar increases in New York City, Chicago, and other 
big-city centers. How these workers have fared is told in part in 
Fig. 3. 

One would miss much if Fig. 3 were read to show only that 
Negroes are lower than whites on the economic ladder. This is true, 
notably for Negro women workers. One should note also the top-to- 
bottom range in the Negro labor force, a spread which is increasing. 
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«19a Whites and .6% Negroes were unclassified 


5% Whites and .4% Negroes were unclassified 


Fra. 3. White and Negro workers, 1940. (From Sixteenth Census, 1940.) 


This indicates that a people not so long out of slavery are getting 
On. They are entering business and professional pursuits, occupa- 
tions so basic to secure middle-class status. 

It would be hard to close this brief profile without paying tribute 
to great Negro leaders, to Frederick Douglass, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, W. E. B. DuBois, and others; and to a number of organiza- 
tions, the Urban League and the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. In recent times as Negro leaders have 
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looked ahead, they have spoken of four possible adjustments to our 
color caste-class society 

To get out 

To get white 

To get along 

To fight 


If, in these present times, get out means an escape to Africa, & 
revival of Garveyism, or any kind of nonparticipation, then it is as 
dead as a dodo. Negro Americans are Americans in their culture, 
their life, their aspirations. Their lot is cast here; their future is the 
future of the nation. While their achievements have been impres- 
sive, the full potentials of this people are not yet known. They 
cannot be known until life chances are more nearly equalized. 

If get while means changes in racial features, the process of racia- 
tion has been under way since the earliest times. The Negro race 
type is changing to approximate the generic white model, though 
how fast is a moot question. If get white means to pass as a white 
at times (say, on a job) or for good, the practice is more and more 
condemned by the Negro group. One of its many deterrents is & 
growing race pride. If get white means to share in cultural goals, tO 
seek full and free status, then all Negro Americans claim this as @ 
birthright. 

Get along might mean several things. It might mean subserviency> 
the Uncle Tom Negro, kicking dust along a Georgia road, unloading 
a Mississippi boat. Or it might mean a clownish lout, using ig- 
norance as a cloak against the dangers he must run, dangers to his 
person. To most Negroes, the phrase would mean to cooperate with 
whites in every honorable way, to give and to expect fair play- 

To fight is the firm doctrine of the Negro liberal, as it is of all 
liberals everywhere. It is also the battle ery of the radical, the pro- 
fessional “race man.” In either case, the phrase does not imply the 
use of physical force unless law and order, discussion and media 
tion, fail. To fight means to use the weapons a democracy gives t0 
citizens as tools with which to advance their legitimate interest® 
the strategies and tactics which can now be found all along th? 
color line. It is here that Negro and Negro-white organizations 
play a conspicuous part. It is here that many Negro colleges fun 
tion well in the training of young people. 


ie 
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MEXICAN, SPANISH, ANGLO 


In 1940, the nation had 1,861,400 so-called ‘‘Spanish-speaking”’ 
people. This included Mexicans of foreign birth, Americans of 
Spanish descent, and persons of mixed alien-native parentage. 
Sanchez? estimates that for 1950 the number of Spanish-speaking 
persons should be put at 2.5 million. Three-fourths are in five 
Southwestern states. Thousands of Mexicans range the nation 
north to south, then south again, mainly as transient crop workers. 
Some cities, such as Los Angeles, have large and stable Mexican 
Populations. 

In our national history, three cultures, not two, have struggled 
for supremacy in the Southwest: Anglo, Spanish, and Indian. 
Indian culture had long existed before the Spanish came, even as 
the latter were followed many years after by the Yanqui, the 
Anglos. The product today, for example, in Arizona and New 
Mexico, is in many ways a Spanish-Anglo mode of life. In much of 
the Southwest, Spanish-Americans are the old settlers, the re- 
Spected upper class. Some hold fast to old customs, speak with feel- 
Ing of nuestra vida, though in the main social change is evident. The 
true Spanish tend to hold somewhat aloof from Indians and 
Mexicans, though in universities we have seen all these ethnics 
associate as intimates and equals. The Spanish are distinctly selec- 
tive in their associations with Anglos. 

Most Mexicans have come to the United States from a folk 
culture, a “hacienda” way of life. Their handicaps have been 
Many. Their opportunities to learn our language, our customs, have 
not been great. They have been treated as an inferior people, a 
abor force, and located in “colonies.” Under favorable conditions, 
as at Greeley, Colo., or Mt. Pleasant, Mich., where College Study 
researches have been made, one cannot find a more friendly people. 

hey are warmhearted and generous to a fault. Their mode of life, 

©Wever, leaves much to be desired—-sanitation, education, what- 
ot. Their existence is much like that of any marginal people, ex- 
°ept for their alien ingroupness. 

With World War II, to cite recent history, there came in our 
nation the same clamorous demand for cheap labor as in any other 


ù A letter from Professor George A. Sanchez, January, 1950. See his booklet, with 
aunders, Spanish-speaking People of Texas, University of Texas Press, 1949. 
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wartime. Mindful of its good-neighbor policy, our government did 
not yield to agricultural interests. On Mexico’s entry into the war, 
the two nations made an agreement under which Mexican workers 
could be imported. These workers were to have free travel, to be 
paid a minimum wage or more, provided a decent place to live, and 
protected in their alien rights. Under this plan, some 415,000 
Mexicans crossed the Rio Grande in a 5-year period, harvesting 
each year crops worth over 400 million dollars. 

This arrangement ended in 1947. Since then an old custom has 
come into general use, illegal entry by land, by air, by sea. So-called 
““wetbacks” simply wade the Rio Grande. In one recent year, & 
half million deportables, along with 713 smugglers, were caught by 
border patrols. There is no doubt that a large number of these 
aliens live in the United States unlawfully, thus are open to all 
manner of exploitation in their work and life. 

Somewhere in these profiles, students need to look at violence in 
intergroup relations. A sample, much less bloody than the Chicago 
or Detroit race riots,‘ is found in the ‘zoot-suit riots” in Los 
Angeles in World War II. 

In 1942, after the scare which led to moving the Japanese inland, 
Los Angeles newspapers began to play up “Mexican crime.” Police 
arrested persons whom they called Mexican, jailed them, beat them 
up, in a much publicized campaign to “clean up” crime. Many of 
these individuals were teen-age youth, some Mexican, some not. 


On an evening in June, 1943, some sailors were walking in a district. . 


where Mexicans lived, an area well off any beaten track. By thei! 
account, these men were set upon by a pachuco gang, a gang of 
kid toughs. This was reported to a police station, and a squad set 
out to find the gang. After thorough search, no group was found. 
No arrests were made, yet this “raid” drew a number of scare head- 
lines. Such incidents excited the community, tensing it for what- 
ever might turn up. 

Soon riots began in the city and spread to other West Coast 
towns, lasting in all about a week. Bands of sailors, self-styled task 
forces, roamed the streets, beating up dark-skinned zoot-suiters- 
They hired taxis and hunted in certain “foreign” districts, PU” 
suing anyone who started to run. The slogan was to “clean up the 
town,” to do a job it was alleged the police and others had not done- 


4In Detroit, 31 persons were killed, 600 inj i 15 
d, jured, 1,800 arrested. See Life, Vol. 19 
July 5, 1943; also A. M. Lee and N. D. Humphrey, Race Riot, Dryden, this. 
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Joined shortly by soldiers and marines on leave, a sizable but 
fluctuating force was formed. It moved about downtown streets, 
stopping anyone who wore a zoot suit (tight cuffs, broad shoulders), 
tore it off or ordered the person to get rid of the “drapes.” Mobs 
halted cars and pushed through theaters, dragging all suspected 
persons from their seats. One evening thousands of Angelenos 
turned out on press notice to witness a lynching, which did not 
come off. 

With disorder mounting, military authorities decided that the 
city was unable (or unwilling) to stop events. All downtown Los 
Angeles was declared out of bounds to armed forces personnel. 
Violence ended as suddenly as it had begun, but not without formal 
protest by Mexico to our Secretary of State. National pressures led 
the local press to play down the “cleansing effect” of bloodshed, to 
clamor for good will and an “enduring peace.” 

Riots, lynchings, murders, whippings, etc., flare up, die down, 
flare up again, in the manner of group-to-group relations the world 
around. Now, with many nations tuned to war, a few bashed heads 
May not count for much, but still we think they do. They symbolize 
the tautness, the insecurity, under which minority individuals live, 
and their tendency to aggress against their aggressors. 

Los Angeles is not the Southwest, make no mistake on that. 
Under ever better leadership, this great region has taken vigorous 
Steps to better intergroup relations. State-wide programs, city 
Councils on human relations, college conferences, and so on, have 
Increased in number and firmed up in commitments to democratic 
creeds, The Denver Unity Council is an illustration of this. Present 
heed, or so it seems to us, is for a strong regional association, one 
that can finance and coordinate immediate and long-range plans. 


AMERICAN INDIANS AND WHITES 


To some persons, the red men of this country are a reminder of 
the nation’s failure to assimilate an ethnic minority, a people who 
took neither to enslavement, to any form of exploitation, nor to the 
White man’s life. 

« Tn the beginning, if the phrase will do, Indians were called the 

hostiles ” in most places most of the time. They owned land or oc- 
Cupied it, hunted over it, and they fought to hold it. Our policy then 
and much later was to kill them off, push them out, sweep them 
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A 
into pockets which, in South Africa, are called “monkey yad 
i.e., rough, worthless. In 1887, 139 million acres of United Sia e 
soil were in reservations; in 1933 only 37 million, a footnote to the 
land hunger of white settler and speculator. That some Indian 
land has yielded oil, that some is fit to farm, should not obscure the 
Indian’s still unsolved problem--how to live, how to keep life 

oing in his hunger box. z 
á In 1901, Teens Americans had declined in number to 269,388, 
with extinction an ultimate possibility. In 1934, the nation’s sense 
of justice led to a new law, a thorough revision of Indian gal 
All red men were given citizen rights, replacing the ward status ol 
many. Tribal councils were set up to transact tribal business, ior 
example, to borrow money from our Federal government. Sale o 
land to whites was stopped, cooperatives were begun or strength- 
ened, and schooling was given a more practical emphasis. In 1940, 
Indians numbered 370,000 a sign that changes had started to pay 
off. Since then, because of policy revisions, the issue of survival an¢ 
well-being is again in doubt, with anthropologists dubious as tO 
final outcomes. 

White attitudes toward Indians are still highly variable. A good 
deal of conflict has centered in culture clash, the impact of two in 
compatible schemes of life. “From footgear through work habits 
to his gods,” said a young Navaho we had once in a college work- 
shop, “the Indian’s ways are not the white man’s ways, yet the 
Indian must accept the latter or perish.” Maybe so, to a degree. 
But a growing number of educated Indians tend to feel otherwise. 
Given training and average luck, they feel they can compete with 
whites. 

EUROPEAN IMMIGRANT PEOPLES 


An immigrant is unlike a colonist. His homeland does not control 
his admission to and actions in a new country. He is not a visitor 1? 
a country, a traveler, or a student. These are 
their business specified, their stay 
who comes here to establish resi 


home. He enters as an alien, with an alien’s duties and privileges- 
He may become a naturalized citizen, and the children born here 
are citizens by birth, unless they elect otherwise. p 
Since 1820, when Federal bookkeeping was begun, over 50 million? 
immigrants have come to the United States, a movement of un- 


alien nonimmigrants, 
Bl (6, . . . "son 
limited. An immigrant is a perso i 
dence, presumably a permaner 
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precedented size in world history. About four-fifths have been 
European migrants, with the remainder coming chiefly from the 
Americas and Canada. Figure 4 gives a perspective on this. 

Our intake and outgo of people, including immigrants, has now 
been geared into a general travel pattern, a function of this nation’s 
central position in world affairs. A sample of these data is given in 
Table 1. 


Table 1. Arrivals and Departures, United States, 1950* 


Arrivals | Departures 

U.S. Gee nage eos neu tee re neve nd 663 , 567 655,518 
Alien nonimmigrants and nonemigrants. . 426,837 429,901 
Alien immigrants and emigrants. . 249,187 27,598 
TAn: eset aces wan Opes wma Weds Shee anor aly 1,339,591 1,112,207 


* Annual Report, United States Immigration and Naturalization Service, 1950. 


Since 1921, our intake of immigrants outside the Americas has 
been by a quota system. From 1929 to the McCarran Act (1952), 
150,000+ persons have been permitted to enter each year. Quotas 
are assigned to countries on the basis of the “national origins” of 
our total population, thus favoring western and northern European 
nations. In 1948, to illustrate, admissible numbers were as follows: 
northern and western Europe, 125,000+-; southern and eastern 
Europe, 24,000; all Asia, 1,528; all Africa, 1,200; the Pacific 
Islands, 700.5 Of late years admissions have tended to exceed 
quotas because of the entrance of marriage mates of United States 
Citizens and displaced persons from southern and eastern Europe. 
The enactment of a just immigration policy is a present imperative, 
a matter discussed in Chapter 14. 

One reads often of the “immigrant tide,” a phrasing apt to be 
misleading. The stream of incoming people has had no steady flow. 
It has been a series of sequential stages. The first period, up to the 
1850’s, was a time of individual in-migration, hardy souls or 
desperate ones leaving bad conditions for unknown New World 
hazards, This stage was followed by that of family groups, at times 
of rural villages, aided by kith and kin in the United States, coming 
here to join them. In the 1880’s, there came decades of mass 
exodus crowded steerage, delay at Ellis Island, much that every 


, 


8 W. S. Bernard (ed.), American Immigration Policy, A Reappraisal, pp. 301 f., 
Harper, 1950. 
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I Immigration and Naturalization Service, De 
ment of Justice, 1951. N.E.A. Resear 


ch Bulletin, Vol. 29, 1951.) 
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American school child has read. In recent years, the pattern has 
reverted to individuals, first to the talented few, such as movie 
stars, scientists, and technicians, and more lately to DP’s and 
others. 

Let us take a closer look at this vast settling of our country. 
So-called “Old” immigrants predominated until the 1890’s, after 
which “New” immigrants took the lead. The first came from 
northern and western Europe, the second from southern and eastern 
Europe. It is interesting to speculate on all that this division 
Separates. 

Social backgrounds would figure here. “Old” migrants were, with 
exceptions, from Protestant countries, Germanic tongues, urban 
industrial nations, democratic governments. “New” in-migrants 
were largely Catholic (and Jewish), from mixed language groups, 
mostly rural and agricultural, living under a more authoritarian 
rule. Of greater significance, perhaps, are owr own changing life 
conditions. Whereas early comers, whoever they were, had faced a 
wilderness, a moving frontier, later comers have found the nation 
fairly well formed in terms of language, government, and basic 
institutions. Their chief adjustments have been not to physical 
nature but to culture, the kind of society we have. 

For these latecomers, mostly ‘‘New” immigrants, the urban 
Pattern of life has been an economic necessity. Persons (or families) 
found lodgment in big-city slum areas, after which they sent for 
family members left behind. As their numbers grew, a colony came 
into being, a “Little Italy,” a “Poland,” and so on, a cohesive 
clustering of greenhorns. On this island within, one’s own tongue 
Was spoken, one’s customs and institutions wrapped about him. 

As downtown stores and shops expanded into the alien area or as 
adults did well in work or business, they tended to move out, to 
cluster again in a second area of settlement. By now new forces 
Were at work, notably the young Americans in process. These boys 
and girls had gone to public schools, played with peer mates of 
native parentage, maybe worked about the city at a run of jobs. In 
many cases, these kinder have put pressure on parents to American- 
ize, often to move to a better district. Jewish people have a saying 
that “a Jew cannot escape Jews.” What is meant is that Jews 
follow Jews, unto the third, fourth, and fifth area of settlement. 

In general, we have expected all these aliens to Americanize, if 
not these adults then for sure their children. The assimilation proc- 
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ess reminds us of what can be seen on college campuses. Upper- 
classmen, from their lofty perch atop the heap, inspect incoming 
freshmen. My, my, the latter are a bum lot! Loud, rough, inept, 
unbright, a most unpromising crop. What the prestigeful top dogs 
forget is that they, too, were once beginners, once unlikely-looking 
greenies. After freshmen have found their way up- well, the moral 
is plain. Something like this has happened to every nationality 
group. Latecomers have been looked down upon and not, of course, 
without cause. But after the green wears off, these ambitious g0- 
getters do their own looking down! 


CHINESE, JAPANESE, AND WAR 


No white incomers have met the gross mistreatment given non- 
white immigrants, notably Chinese and Japanese. At times of 
crisis, not even American citizenship has protected these persons 
from mob action. All have been lumped together as the “foreign 
element,” human beings with no rights everyone must respect. 

Chinese were imported in number after 1845 for work on rail- 
roads, in mines, on produce farms. Anti-Chinese feeling ran strong 
during the 1870’s, when hard times brought charges of “eoolie 
labor,” “picture brides,” “opium dens,” and the like. In 1882, the 
Chinese Exclusion Act stopped further immigration, a discrimina- 
tion not corrected until almost current times. Little by little, West 
Coast Chinese spread over the country, mostly to big cities. Som? 
started hand laundries, curio shops, and restaurants. As “ China- 
towns” sprang up, they were ballyhooed as centers of mystery: 
vice, and crime, in short a sight-seer’s must on his trip to the big 
and wicked city! 

After 1912, when China became a republic, United States publie 
opinion began a flip-flop. The Chinese were no longer sly, slinky, 
and clannish, an incomprehensible people. No, not at all. They were 
strange, sure, but peaceloving, studious, hard-working, in sum * 
good people to do business with. This view was strengthened when 
China entered World War I and again in 1931, when Japan invadec 
the Chinese homeland. When Mao’s Communists took over the 
Korean war against UN forces, Americans were nonplused- We 
felt, most of us, that the “ Peoples’ Republic” was a tool of Russia» 
another front in the new type of undeclared total war. 

The story of the Japanese in the United States is somewhat 
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similar in its initial phases to the one just sketched. It came, how- 
ever, to a tragic wartime climax. In the 1890’s, to fill in a bit, 
Japanese came to fill the labor vacuum created by Chinese exclu- 
sion. Hostility toward them was allayed somewhat by the Gentle- 
men’s Agreement to stop emigration after 1907. In 1920, California 
outlawed landownership by persons “ineligible to citizenship,” t.e., 
all Orientals. This suggests the state of affairs until Pearl Harbor, 
when a wave of hysteria swept our nation, hitting hardest the 
West Coast. 

In 1941, with speed and secrecy, all Japanese were moved from 
West Coast areas. They were rounded up by the army, held at 
assembly points, then evacuated to guarded inland barracks. There 
were ten of these relocation centers, each accommodating 8,000 to 
16,000 inmates. Each family had a boxlike cubicle, about 20 by 25 
feet. Nach center was supposed to develop self-government, though 
use of the Japanese language was forbidden. As rapidly as possible, 
evacuees were questioned as to their loyalty. Since all Japanese 
aliens in the United States in 1940 amounted to only 47,305, it is 
Clear that most of the 109,000 suspects were American citizens of 
Japanese descent. This fact has led, from the war’s end to the 
Present, to a scorching criticism of government policy. 

Nisei, the native-born, did not find it difficult to establish their 
loyalty, even under trying cireumstances. Some 30,000 served with 
distinction in the United States 442d and 443d Infantry Divisions, 
While others entered Pacific Area intelligence work. With the Zssei, 
the foreign-born, the case was different. Whatever their state of 
mind, they could not affirm loyalty to a nation which had denied 
them citizenship without at the same time losing their legal status 
as noncombatant aliens. About 19,000 requested repatriation or 
€xpatriation. A number were released from custody and helped to 
find jobs inland. Some of these were well treated, others viewed 
With suspicion, and a few met with mob violence. 

In retrospect, how is one to assess this wartime emergency 
Measure? The West Coast was in no real danger of invasion, but 
that could not be known at that date. Wartime may excuse arbi- 
trary governmental action, yet what happened in 1941 has a 
lesson. Lt can happen under crisis to other ethnics, to us all, unless 
the moral is that we do not treat citizens that way. A nation must 
Protect itself, yet repressive action can destroy it, kill off the 


freedoms a, democracy must fight to preserve. 
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In college classes for some years, it has been easy to find war 
veterans who have spent time in Japan. During the occupation 
period, they came to know a few Japanese. They were not in a 
position to learn much about them, their different outlooks, their 
varied ways of life. Student papers tell much of this nation’s 
poverty, its struggles to westernize. Some accounts stress shukan 
(custom), and its tremendous hold on people. While good tech- 
nical readings are abundant, educators will enjoy a special issue of 
the Journal of Educational Sociology, Vol. 26, September, 1952. It 
deals almost wholly with internal policies, school statistics, and 
current change problems. 


JEWISH-GENTILE RELATIONS 


There is no Jewish race, no set of physical traits or blood types 
which hold for Jewish people the world over. This folk had its 
origins in ancient times, in that part of Asia from the Mediter- 
ranean and Aegean Seas to India, a land where passed the ancestors 
of several European stocks. Out of this admixture, the Jewish 
people arose, an international community made coherent and com- 
pact by religious faith and social usage. In every nation except 
Israel, Jews are a small minority. They have resisted to the point 
of martyrdom the loss of their collective identity. They are history ’s 
unique people in this respect. 

Jews have been in America since early colonial times. They came 
then from Spain and Portugal, the Sephardic Jews. In the 1840's, 
German Jews came in large numbers, settling in Eastern cities; 
notably in New York City. From the 1880’s on, as we entered mass 
emigration, Jews came in greatest strength from eastern Europ® 
particularly from Poland and Russia. These were poor folk, ghetto 
dwellers, harrassed by pogroms. They settled in big-city areas 
shaping their inner life about sacred beliefs and customs. They were 
orthodox, hence they felt at odds with Jewish reform practices 
Some were skilled in needle trades and worked in sweated industries 
at pittance wages. 

Around 1900 it appeared that American anti-Semitism W25 
lessening, that it might die out completely. It had been partly 2” 
antiforeign feeling, in part also a reaction to Jewish competition- 
Heavy in-migration, which had kept it alive, slacked off, only t° 
rise sharply before World War I. It was during this period, 1910 
onward, that anti-Semitism as it is now known was born. News 
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paper ads stated that no Jew need apply; hotels, clubs, resorts 
posted exclusion signs. Ford’s Dearborn Independent printed absurd 
rumors only to retract them on threat of libel suit. Jewish social 
acceptance was at issue, a ‘‘status virus” that spread into every 
phase of intergroup life. 

As serious as things seemed, world Jewry was in for a far more 
deadly blow. In 1933, Hitler began his rise to power. When his 
regime fell, the Nazis had killed over 6 million Jews. Of the Jews in 
Europe who did manage to keep alive, most were ill and destitute. 
Broken in body, crushed in spirit, many could imagine no safety 
anywhere, except possibly in Palestine. American Jewry, powerful, 
intelligent, informed, took a major role in establishing the new 
state. As we write, another drive, this one for 151 million dollars, is 
under way, the aim being to help Israel “consolidate the great 
gains she has made.” Zionism has always been a compelling interest 
of Jewish Americans, though it has had severe critics among them. 

In respect to prejudice and discrimination, most American Jews 
feel that they have no real choice to make. They must fight these 
dirty cloaks that people wear, fight for Jews, for all others. It is at 
once a struggle for survival and for personal dignity and worth. 
There are, of course, many assimilationists, persons lost to the 
Jewish community fully or in part. While Jews debate the issue of 
assimilation, participation, and so on, Gentiles impose no impass- 
able barriers against them, at least nothing like the caste lines set 
against color groups. 

“Tt is not enough,” writes Pekelis,® “for Jews to be anti-anti- 
Semitic.” The task, as he sees it, “is to build a free society for all.” 
Anyone can learn much about Jewish work and thought by study- 
Ing national organizations, for example, the American Jewish 
Congress, the American Jewish Committee, the Anti-Defamation 

€ague of B’nai Brith, the National Community Relations Ad- 
Visory Council, welfare and rabbinical groups. 


CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS 


In 1951, United States churches had 88,673,005 members.” This 
Was 58 per cent of our population, the highest percentage ever re- 
° Alexander H. Pekelis (R. M. Konvitz, ed.), Law and Social Action, p. 254, Cornell 


niversity Press, 1950. i 
K Statistica are by Benson Y. Landis, as explaine! 
© unofficial in the sense that there has been no 
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United States census of religious 
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ported by our churches. From 1940 to 1950, when our people in- 
creased only 15 per cent, church membership advanced 34 per cent. 
Nearly a million new names have lengthened Sunday-school rolls 
since 1947, making more than 30 million children who receive 
organized religious instruction. Statistics on the largest church con- 
gregations are given in Table 2. 


Table 2. Ten United States Religious Congregations, 1951* 


Roman Catholic........... 29,241,580 Protestant Episcopal........ 2,471,464 
Baptist ... 17,065,572 Disciples of Christ.......... 1,792,985 
MCtHOUISE secsssraucsarnvans.niew.aers 11,352,345 Eastern Churches 1,785,000 
Ei a a r 5,977,912 Congregational... . 1,241,477 
Jewish 5,000,000 Latter Day Saints 1,237,767 


Presby teda. roaraa 3,366,491 Churches of Christ.......... 1,000,000 
* Compiled by Benson Y. Landis (ed.), Yearbook of American Churches, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States, Aug. 25, 1952. 


Table 2 reports figures for only ten of the nation’s 252 creedal 
groups, the ten largest. Stokes’ thinks of all our churches as falling 
into three types. One is the “independent, democratic churches,” 
illustrated by the Congregationalists. The second is “representative 
churches, with some form of republican government,” for instance, 
Presbyterians. The third consists of “episcopal churches with 
bishops and a form of government varying from the monarchical, 
as with Roman Catholics, to the ‘representative,’ as with 
Methodists.” 

To say that we Americans take pride in our churches, our diverse 
religious views and values, should not obscure the fact of inter- 
creedal strife. This struggle has centered mainly in Catholic 
Protestant relations, a complex matter quite impossible to clarify 
in brief space. 

Most early colonists came from England, a nation that found 
then her main enemies in Catholic France and Spain. New England- 
ers reflected homeland prejudices. By their official and unofficial 
actions, they tended to disadvantage “Papists,” to favor Protes- 
tant denominations. Even Maryland, a Catholic center repealed its 
Toleration Act in 1654. A law was passed that “none who profess t0 
exercise the Popish religion . . . canbe protected in this province." 

After our independence was won, state constitutions and law® 
continued, with notable exceptions, to discriminate against 
Catholics. States insisted in direct or covert ways that Protestant- 
ism be supported, making its acceptance at times a prime test ° 


è Anson P| š . 
IET helps Stokes, Church and State in the United States, Vol. I, p. 54, Harpe 
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officeholding. Doubt was expressed as to whether Roman Catholics, 
by reason of their ‘‘allegiance” to a foreign power, could be loyal 
citizens of the new American republic. Nativistic movements were 
recurrent, the most notorious being the “Know-Nothing” political 
party. 

We must, now, jump to present times. Is Catholic-Protestant 
conflict increasing? Kane,’ a sociologist, studied this by making a 
content analysis of two well-known religious weeklies, each with 
broad national coverage. One was the Christian Century, an un- 
denominational Protestant magazine, and the other was America, 
Roman Catholic. Only editorials, articles, and letters which were 
critical of the other religion were analyzed. The time covered was 
the first half of the years 1939, 1944, 1949. Table 3 gives the prin- 
Cipal findings. 

Table 3. Items Critical of Catholicism and Protestantism, Respectively * 


Magazine 1939 | 1944 | 1949 


5 15 42 
Docs agers vies as De Tae Bae + 8 3 14 
li 


* . . . * * 
John J. Kane, ‘“Protestant-Catholic Tensions,” American Sociological Review, 


16: 668, 1951, 
What Kane’s study suggests is a definite increase over the 10- 
year period in intergroup antagonism. This assumes the worth of 
the index used, a point not beyond debate.'? Areas of most con- 
troversy were four: international relations, Federal aid to educa- 
tion, religious beliefs, and censorship of mass media, chiefly public 
Print, radio, and movies. The study itself is small, hence by no 
Means conclusive. The need for research in this field is, perhaps, 
too obvious for comment. 
Among the four issues stated by Kane, the one of most immedi- 
ate concern to educators is possibly F ederal aid to education. All 
Americans would agree, we believe, that in the United States 
church and state are separate. They are separate but interdepend- 
ent, each helpful to the other, as is not true in countries with tradi- 
tions that differ from ours. In principle, this is clear, as affirmed by 
a Committee of distinguished educators. “The core meaning in the 
Octrine of separation of church and state we believe is this: there 
caz oha J. Kane, “ Protestant-Catholie Tensions,” American Sociological Review, 16: 
3-672, 1951. 


or a criticism of Kane’s choice of journals, 
w, 17: 236-237, 1952. 


G. D. Alston, American Sociological 
Revier 
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shall be no ecclesiastical control of political functions; there shall 
be no political dictation in the ecclesiastical sphere, except as public 
safety and public morals may require.” +! 

This is a form of “yes, but—” thinking, leaving the real issue 
unexplored, unsettled. The issue is in the last phrase, above. Re- 
ligion does flow over into safety, morals, life, and if it did not that 
would, indeed, be a sorry matter. And government does “dictate” 
(sic) to church orders because it is the job of government to main- 
tain over-all control. Our government is, to repeat, all of us speak- 
ing for us all. We will it so; we change it as we will and can. 

To get on with this, let us consider two not unrelated events, the 
first some years ago, the second pretty close to now. 

In January, 1930, Pius XI declared that ‘‘the Church is inde- 
pendent of any sort of earthly power as well in the origin as in the 
exercise of her mission as educator, not merely in regard to her 
proper end and object but also in regard to the means suitable to 
attain that end. . . . ” When this encyclical reached the United 
States, the New York Times commented: 


The Pope’s encyclical sounded a note that will startle Americans, for it 
assails an institution dear to them—the public schools—without which it 
is hardly conceivable that a democracy could long exist. . . . If other 
churches were able to make like claims—that is, that “the educative 
mission belongs pre-eminently” to them for their children, and were to lay 
like prohibitions, the very foundations of the Republic would be disturbed. 


For two decades at least, this has been a very warm debate. It 
has centered of late on the Barden bill, a measure designed bY 
Congress to provide Federal aid to needy school districts. 1 
general but not uniformly, this bill has been opposed by Roma? 
Catholic representatives and supported in whole or part by nor- 
Catholic spokesmen. The Barden bill does not offer assistance tO 
parochial schools unless the states so decree. That is, the bill intends 
that state practices prevail, assuming minimum educational stand- 
ards are met.!? In spite of rather strong action for the measure; it 
has failed repeatedly to pass and become law. 


_ + Committee on Religion and Education, The Relation of Religion to Public Educ 
tion, p. 25, American Council on Education, 1947. 

1? This bill was introduced in Congress on May 11, 1949. For details, Senato" 
Robert A. Taft, “Education in the Congress,” Educational Record, 30: 337-356, 1949, 
followed by Father W. E. MeManus’s questions and Mr. Taft’s replies. The Catholi¢ 
position has been stated by various Catholic educators, including J. M. O'Neil, 
Religion and Education under the Constitution, Harper, 1949. 
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The other event is related to what has just been said. In her 
syndicated column, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt cited the constitutional 
Separation of church and state. She opposed grants-in-aid from 
public funds to parochial schools for the direct financing of educa- 
tion. She favored aid for “auxiliary services,” such as bus trans- 
portation, health care, and school textbooks. She made no charge of 
any kind, merely stating her personal point of view. 

On July 21, Cardinal Spellman replied in a public letter to Mrs. 
Roosevelt, accusing her forthrightly of anti-Catholic views. This 
charge was based not only on her attitude toward the Barden bill 
but on her writings and public works. The letter, as someone has 
said, “lacked the Cardinal’s usual courtesy,” showing perhaps his 
deep chagrin and concern. However this may be, there was an 
tmmediate public protest, along with a spirited defense. The New 

ork governor, for example, said that he felt ‘‘deeply shocked at 
this attack on Mrs. Roosevelt.” The Times took the position that 

it is the child that matters, not the disputants,” children in need 
of better schooling than many states can provide. 
_ After Mrs. Roosevelt’s restrained reply, Cardinal Spellman 
issued a statement of his modified position. A number of authorities 
lave come to regard this expression as most significant. “This is 
the first time,” writes Stokes, * church analyst and historian, ‘that 
the hierarchy, as represented by one of its most prominent mem- 
bers, has recognized publicly that direct aid for the support of 
Parochial schools was, under existing constitutions, laws, and 

upreme Court decisions, unconstitutional.” Mrs. Roosevelt called 
the Cardinal’s statement “both clarifying and fair,” thus ending 

© Controversy. r P 

When this discussion came to the attention of Pius XII, he is 
reported as saying that “the correspondence has resulted in resolv- 
ing the situation.” What has been resolved has not, to our knowl- 
edge, been made clear. The matter may have to go, finally, to the 

nited States Supreme Court for decision or else be handled by 


Co 3 . 
nstitutional amendment. 


FREEDOM, UNITY, JUSTICE 


are, they should help one become 


Incomplete as these profiles e 
t intergroup relations. One 


etter informed about past and presen 


13 
Stokes, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 757. 
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cannot do a survey of this sort without ending with any number of 
questions. 

Why, in so favored a land, has there been so much intergroup 
conflict? Any answer we could make would have to relate to the 
kind of people we are, the facts of our history. With exceptions, we 
have welcomed here all kinds of persons. We asked that they come 
and put down roots and build a nation. We have had to face the 
consequences of this action, the act of freeing people to he different. 
This has made for extreme cultural diversity, for cooperation and 
conflict, for our present multigrouped society. 

In extending freedom to people, we have recognized another 
need, that of binding individuals together into a commonweal, a 
strong united nation. Here, at this point, has been the real issue. 
How much freedom, how much unity? To strike a balance in this 
matter, a liberty-restraint formula, has never been easy, nor will it 
be easy now or in the future. Our society is a monolith, but it 
changes. 

One further point comes to mind. In the problem just stated, the 
search for a proper equilibrium, the concept of justice is paramount. 
We know no simple way to define this term, though we shall work 
on this in Part Three. Whatever justice is, it is a central objective 1? 
intergroup education. Minorities will continue, no doubt, to beat 
much of the burden in our fumbling search for fair and decent ways 
of treating people. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


1. It has been argued that “the very existence of minorities in OU” 
country is incompatible with the basic values of our democracy.” What 
does this mean to you? Do you agree or disagree? 4 

2. Are you clear on both the biological and sociological meanings of 
race? If you need to read up on this, we suggest W. C. Boyd, Genetics av 
the Races of Man, Chaps. 7 and 8, for the biology. 

3. As a class project, organize and carry out a local community study 
of one or more minorities. Parts of our Chapters 12 and 16 may help 1” 
planning the study. 

4. Joseph H. Fichter, in Dynamics of a City Church, University, of 
Chicago Press, 1951, tells a lot about a Catholic church in an urban parish 
of about 7,000. If this type of area study appeals to you, get and read th 
book. 


5. How do sociologists study violence (mobs, riots, lynchings) in inte! 
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group relations? A readable little book is A. M. Lee and N. D. Humphrey, 
Race Riot, Dryden, 1943 (a good subject for a class report). 

6. Are there in your class world-war veterans who have spent time 
abroad? Such students might put on a good panel discussion, a project 
most classes seem to like. 

7. Do you read fiction and autobiography? Try some of the following 
current books related to your course: 


Charles Angoff, Journey to the Dawn. How a Jewish family from Europe 
was Americanized. 

Myron Brinig, The Sadness in Lexington Avenue. An American German- 
Jewish family in wartime. 

Margery Finn Brown, Over a Bamboo Fence. Experiences in Japan dur- 
ing the occupation years; insightful, sympathetic. 

Laura Hobson, Gentlemen’s Agreement. Our choice as the best fictional 
study of anti-Semitism. 

J. Saunders Redding, On Be 
of suffering and undergoing. 

Carl T. Rowan, South of Freedom. The quest 
in current times. 

Thomas Sugrue, A Catholic Speaks H 
batable. An agree-disagree book. 

John Tettmer, I Was a Monk. A devou 
who broke with his Church. 


ing Negro in America. A personal history 
for freedom in the South 
is Mind. Critical, outspoken, de- 


t man, trained for the priesthood, 


on is his own business but that 


8. Do you feel that every person’s religi 
about the church-state-school 


aS public educators we must be concerned 
issue? Explain your own point of view. 
mie your class reached the point w 

views without feeling the need either to 
Students? 


here students can state their per- 
attack or to defend fellow 
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PART TWO 


Understanding 
Prejudice and Discrimination 


CHAPTER 3 


Group Relations in Early Childhood 


And the child will have as an adult the imprint of his culture 
upon him whether his society hands him its tradition with a 
shrug, throws it to him like a bone to a dog, or teaches him each 


item with care and anxiety. 
—MARGARET MEAD 


Past chapters have dealt with definition and history, the aim 
being to provide firm footing in a field new to most students. By 
now, a college class has hit its stride, settled down to the routines 
of search and find, which is a student’s business. Here a crossroads 
appears, a trail with two turnings. Why spend time trying to 
understand prejudice and discrimination? Why not move on them 


forthwith, try to end them with dispatch? 
Well, what is the use of science in education? Does the brook run 


dry unless there is a deep spring to feed it? Put as bluntly, as 
clearly, as we can, all men sell or trade the products of their backs, 
their hands, their minds, for a living. Knowledge is the teacher’s 
forte. It is a clean thing, a useful thing, a potent force in change 
making. We feel that the more of it the better. Surely, in the task 
of reeducating people, the findings of science, the studies that have 
been made of the prejudice-discrimination evils, will play a big part. 
. What we propose to do, ahead of Part Three, is to canvass what 
is known about prejudice and discrimination. We shall proceed as 
most teachers wish, namely, by age-grade levels. These levels are 
simply a convenient way of organizing materials. Childhood is a 
continuous development, a pushing on of the past into the future. 
Cuts in the line, as Lasker! noted years ago, are arbitrary. The 
present chapter is on early childhood, on children up to, say, the 
Sixth-grade level. 


* Bruno Lasker, Race Attitudes in Children, pp. 6-7, Holt, 1929. 
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PREJUDICE AND DISCRIMINATION 


Before moving into materials, it is best to be certain that the 
above key concepts are understood. We shall group them for defini- 
tion, then separate them for closer study. 

In the simplest view, prejudice is pre-judgment. It is a bias for or 
against or even for dead center. What makes a bias a bias is that it 
ignores evidence or else acts contrary to it. It is illogical reasoning. 

To a deeper-thinking person, this commonsense idea does not 
tell much, mean much. He knew all of this long ago. While more 
sophisticated views are numerous, the main ones are perhaps three 
in number. 

1. To some writers, group prejudice is a deliberate invention. 
It is a viewpoint with a purpose. Some facts are involved— skin 
color, accent, dress, mannerisms, religion, and so forth, but reac- 
tions to them are occasions for the expression of prejudice, not its 
causes. This is the scapegoat theory, a favorite of psychologists. It is 
a projection onto others of things we dislike most in ourselves. 

Anti-Semitism is an example. It is not a hatred of Jews as Jews 
but as symbols of something else, say, of modern competitive living 
with its inevitable tensions and frustrations. “And the goat (Lev. 
16:22) shall bear upon him their iniquities unto a land not in- 
habited: and he shall let the goat go in the wilderness.” Why Jews 
are selected as scapegoats is explained by Riesman :? 


In the past, fairy tales have dealt with sorcerers, witches, Jews, 
Jesuits, Masons, and so on. Today, Jews are chosen from this list because 
they combine the mysterious foreignness which makes them acceptable 
as scapegoats with a position of prominence in the community which 
makes attack apparently logical and fruitful. No one can make political 
capital now out of an attack on witches. No one can unite a nation rived 
by caste and economic cleavage by presenting it an enemy which is ob- 
viously trivial. 


2. Sociologists take this same idea and apply it to people i? 
groups. Prejudice is an ingroup defense mechanism, overt or covert, 
or both. It arises under conditions of change, real or imaginary: 
It is a pragmatic effort to hold some “‘line,’’ some preferred position 
in society. Status and power issues are involved, along with eco- 


2 David Riesman, “The Politics of Persecution,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Spring 
Issue, p. 4, 1942. 
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nomic gain, so that prejudice might turn into a deliberate exploita- 
tion of disadvantaged peoples. 

Bertrand Russell? catches the first part of this but not the second, 
the fact of change; the latter would be evident if his people were 
set in motion. 


We are Americans, therefore America is God’s own country. We are 
white, therefore God has cursed Ham and his descendants who are black. 
We are Protestant or Catholic, as the case may be, and therefore Catholics 
or Protestants are an abomination. We are male, therefore women are un- 
reasonable; or female, therefore men are brutes. We are Easterners, and 
therefore the West is wild and woolly; or Westerners, therefore the East is 
effete. We work with our brains, and therefore it is the educated classes 
that are important; or we work with our hands, therefore manual labor 
alone gives dignity. 


Students will recognize this as the ingroup-outgroup view men- 
tioned in past chapters. While we must, further along, explore this 
in detail, let us say now that it characterizes majority and minority 
relations. 

3. We have not, as educators, felt too happy about any learned 
but partial, fragmental theory. Our preference is for description 
rather than for shorthand definition. To us, the prejudice-dis- 
crimination puzzle is a compound. One factor, the dynamic ele- 
ment, is an emotional attitude, a feeling of againstness. This ranges 
from a mild dislike to an intense hatred, and it is directed not 
toward individuals but toward all group members. Second, there is 
a cognitive element, a projection of meaning onto reality. Negroes, 
en masse, are like this, and whites like that. That perceptions run 
counter to fact, that the logic is bad, does not alter erroneous ideas. 
The world is as the prejudiced person sees it, providing him support 
for the way he feels. 

Third, discriminatory action is a part of this complex. This 
varies from mere avoidance through condescension to gross exclu- 
sion, exploitation, and violence. Fourth, ingroup values are at 
stake—things to protect and advance, plus subconscious presses of 
which actors are unaware. Finally, there is a tendency to rational- 
ize, to give good reasons for what one does rather than real reasons. 
Censors are at work in the prejudiced, mirrors which reflect self- 
imagery which the individual does not wish to face. He tends to 


3In Unpopular Essays, p. 160, Simon and Schuster, 1950. 
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develop a bad conscience in the act of hating people, though this is 
by no means uniformly true. 

We spoke a while ago about separating prejudice and discrimina- 
tion. This can be done by treating the two as a paradigm. Where P 
is viewed as feeling, and D as overt action, combinations are four: 


P+D 
UnP + UnD 
UnP + D 

P + UnD 


What is described in these equations are types of persons.* The 
PD person is one who is prejudiced and discriminates; for example, 
an Anglo teacher who dislikes Mexican children and punishes them 
without just cause. The reverse of the PD type is the unprejudiced 
nondiscriminator, the friendly, all-weather liberal in intergroup re- 
lations. An unprejudiced discriminator would be illustrated by a 
teacher (shopkeeper, and so on) who believes in equal rights, yet 
because of social pressures or other causes, treats whole classes of 
people unfairly. A prejudiced nondiscriminator would reverse this- 
While disliking, say, low-class children, he would treat. them as he 
does other children. 

A point to note is that the first two types are consistent, whereas 
the other two are not. These latter are expedient persons, adjusting 
to the turn of events, fair dealers when it pays to be so. Some are 
aware of their character structure, some are not. Both are, we be- 
lieve, very good targets for an educational change of heart. 


NEGRO EXPERIENCES WITH WHITES 


With the above theory behind us, we shall look at some empirical 
studies. What does it mean to be a Negro in our society? The ques- 
tion is, of course, too complex to answer. Goff’s study of 150 Negro 
ten- to twelve-year-olds, 90 in New York City and 60 in St. Louis, 
is the kind of “problems survey” many teachers undertake. Her 
procedure was via interview. Since she could not gain entry to the 
schools in either place, she talked with children in their homes, 02 


doorsteps, at street hangouts. Each interview lasted a half hour of 
more. 


+ An insightful discussion is Robert K. Merton in R. M. MacIver (ed.), Discrimi- 
nation and National Welfare, pp. 99-126, Harper, 1949. 
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A Study of Unpleasant Contacts? 

Of the 150 Negro children, only 5 per cent reported no unpleasant con- 
tacts with white children or adults. The 143 subjects listed 487 “ diffi- 
culties,” distributed as follows: 

"able 4. Difficulties with Whites* 


Per cent of total 
Difficulty 

Children Cases 

reporting | reported 
RAGTCUG ig sepi mars cave aana vine Be 70.6 28.9 
sical mistreatment i 10.0 4.3 
Aggressive threat action......-.- 40.0 14.3 
Rude (covert) treatment. . 17.3 6.5 
Overt discrimination.........+-+- 31.3 17.0 
Indirect disparagement......--+++++- 54.0 28.9 


* Adapted from Regina Mary Goff, Problems and Emotional Difficulties of Negro 
Children, Contributions to Education No. 960, p. 22, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1949, 

By “ridicule” is meant belittling, debasing remarks. “Hey, nigger,” 
Some white boys said, “you ain’t got no business here.” Other samples are: 

My teacher said, ‘You act just like a darkey,’ ” or “A woman in the 
park told me, ‘It’s a pity whites have to mix with coloreds here.’ ” Table 4 
shows that 70.6 per cent of the boys and girls questioned reported such 
incidents and that these reports totaled 28.9 per cent of all cases. The 
Second largest category was “indirect disparagement,” a form of stereo- 
typing illustrated by a child’s remark that “Movies always have such ol’ 
Silly parts for Negroes,” or again, “I don’t like ‘Amos’n’ Andy.’ Makes me 
think of slavery.” 

In trying to get at reactions to these experiences, the subjects were 
asked how they felt at the time and what they did. 

Resentment of insult was the dominant response, followed by in- 
feriority feelings and withdrawals. Only the latter category was related to 
Sex, with girls expressing more inferiority reactions than boys. 

Three-fourths of these children affirmed a tendency to withdraw from 
Unpleasant contacts with whites, the remainder to fight or argue. New 

ork boys reported more fight reactions than did St. Louis boys, with no 
Teliable difference by parent income level. 

About two-fifths of all 487 “difficulties” were not told by children to 
Parents. When mothers were informed, two-thirds advised their young- 


ti 5 Regina Mary Goff, Problems and Emotional Difficulties of Negro Children, Con- 
Tibutions to Edueation No. 960, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949. 
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sters to avoid trouble, to accept whatever whites did or else to withdraw. 
About 12 per cent of these mothers told children to stand for their rights, 
to argue back, and if need be, to fight. 


Table 5. Emotional Response* 


Per cent of total 


Reaction 
Children Cases 
reporting | reported 
Resentment........... 69 57 
Tirry as eau co AT 38 
BEAT PENE è aaa aa 6 3 
Indifference. sae oe 3 1 
OBBEL AE cme smn se 3 1 


Table 6. Behavioral Response* 


—— 


Per cent of total 


eti 
aaa Children Cases 


reporting | reported 


Do Kaibe sia on waa xe 24 10 
PO OU E 18 7 
To withdraw.........-- 75 82 


* Regina Mary Goff, Problems and Emotional Difficulties of Negro Children, Contri- 
butions to Education No. 960, p. 35, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949. 


Our one comment on this study is to ask whether it is very deep, 
deep enough. Consider, for example, a self-report by a grade 4B 
pupil, a Negro girl, in a big-city slum-area school. The class assign- 
ment was to write an account of “What My Neighborhood Is 
Like.” 

What My Neighbor Is Like 


I sure think in this neighbor mens chase girls to much because you 
cant go into the streets at night unless you have got no pertection. Be- 
cause, it is like I said. Some dirty old rat will grab you and feel you every- 
where and all over. And you cant go to resterant where is whites who will 
say, no, not to allow you. And you cant find no decent job at work, you 
know for pay. Prices are terrible here. 

I think this that we the people should complaint of. These houses and 
homes are dirty broken down. And they is full of bugs and all kind of in- 
sects, not fit for us children to live in. All kinds of things and rats around. 
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And the streets is bars and stuff, drunks is fighting and like that. Mens are 
drunk or not, I see them using the trees just like dog messes. Whites is 
worse I think but I dont know is they worse than the coloreds. They 
[whites] is unfit to live in these United States of this nation but fit to live 
in Russia. 

I dont think there is any wrong with my school. Some teachers we got 
hoard supplies we got to work with. Except I think for the boys. They 
treat you jest like they owne you. They grab you up jest like the mens 
and they should be dead also. 


While this grade 4B pupil is a bit hard on the king’s English, she 
is never unclear in what she means to say. Such papers as these go 
down deep beneath the findings of the usual formal survey. In their 
scrawly way, alley-wise kids tell of sex in vicious forms, of hunger 
and filth and overcrowding. They tell, too, of other things, straying 
from the assigned topic. They write of sparkling bits of jewelry, of a 
“bustes” fit sweater, of a new pair of jeans. Whites figure in these 
schoolroom accounts, at times in brutal ways but mostly as just 
“cussed mean.” In mixed schools, Negro boys rate many white 
teachers as “OK,” some few as “swell. ” Girls express a wish to 
touch a teacher’s clothes, to hold her hand. Children show affection 
in these papers, great chunks of love and gratitude. 


Table 7. Wishes of 618 Negro Children, Grades 8 to 12, in Sample West 
Virginia Communities* 


Eco- m Love ee 
Com- | Belong- | Achieve- he i Fear, | and af- To be To | Partici- 
munity | ing ment | security | VOY | fection white | share | pation 


Average number of wishes per child 


A 2.2 5.3 3.4 1.3 3.0 1.3 3.5 5.1 

B 2.2 5.4 3.4 3.4 3.2 | 0.8 3.8 5.9 

Cc 3.3 5.9 4.3 3.7 4.3 det, 4.3 5.4 
Percentage of total response 

A 8.5 20.2 13.2 z 11.5 4.9 13.2 19.6 

B Tet 19.1 12.0 12.1 11.5 2.9 13.3 20.8 

Cc 10.2 18.2 13.3 11.6 13.2 3.3 13.3 16.8 


* Grace I. Woodson, in Cook, College Programs in Intergroup Education, p. 64, 
American Council on Education, 1950. 
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A good type of study for curricular uses is the survey that col- 
lects both “real life” and projective data. An example is Woodson’s 
work with teen-age Negro youngsters on an adapted form of the 
Rath’s Wishing Well Test. 

What Table 7 shows most clearly is the expressed wish of these 
Negro youth to achieve and to participate. Few of them wished to 
be white, a finding contrary to some other research on this issue. 


SKIN COLOR AND STATUS VALUES 


That light skin has prestige value in Negro society is suggested 
by Myrdal. Warner,” in a study of Negro adults, found all color 
shadings at each social-class level. More light to brown persons 
were, proportionately, in middle to upper classes, more dark- 
skinned persons in the lower class. Seeman studied the extent to 
which white-skin values had been absorbed by very young Negro 
children. His main aim was to see if these color values made a 
difference in self-ratings and friend choices. 


Skin Color Values among Negro Children’ 

Subjects consisted of 81 Negro boys and girls in three public school 
classes (grades 3, 4, and 5 to 6) at Columbus, Ohio. Color shade was de- 
termined by Negro and white raters, working independently, on a 5-point 
scale: very light, light brown, brown, dark brown, very dark. With minor 
exceptions, all these complexions were found in all school classes, with 
brown and dark brown predominating. 

The study was designed to give three kinds of data. First, children 
rated themselves as to color on the above scale, and self-ratings were com- 
pared with adult ratings. Next, children’s best-friend choices were ob- 
tained by interview with each child, who also filled in a threc-wishes form, 
including “I wish I had lighter skin than I have.” Third, subjects were 
asked directly the skin color they preferred, this query coming at end of 
the interview. Findings in brief were: 


1. In self-ratings, children rated themselves lighter than they were, as & 
rule one step lighter, in comparison with adult ratings on the same 
scale. Differences were significant at .01 to .05 levels of confidence, 
leaving little doubt as to the tendency of these children to “up value” 
lighter skin shading. 

8 Gunnar Myrdal et al., An American Dilemma, p. 698, Harper, 1944. 
7W. Lloyd Warner et al., Color and Human Nature, American Council on Education, 

1941. 

8 Melvin Seeman, “Skin Color Values in Three All-Negro School Classes,” American 

Sociological Review, 11: 315-321, 1946. 
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2. In best-friend choices, color did not appear to be a significantly influ- 
ential factor. Questions on the importance of “good looks” showed 
“the almost complete absence of skin color as a verbalized motivation” 
in the choice of friends. 

3. Much the same apparent disinterest in color was found on the three- 
wishes test. While some few children wished for lighter skins and 
“better features,” most boys and girls wanted to be stronger or 
smarter or better liked, much as all children at this age tend to do. 

4. Asked point blank as to skin preference, most answers were: “Td like 
to be the color of my uncle because he’s lighter than my family,” or 
“ David’s color because he’s light,” or “my own color, not too light or 
too dark but smooth brown.” Put in general terms, these replies indi- 
cate a strong pull toward lighter skin color. 


It will be seen that the findings are, apparently, inconsistent; or better 
said, they appear to be ambivalent. All things considered, the researcher 
inclines toward the view that skin-color values do influence the status and 
behavior of these children. Preferential ratings, often in a more or less 
subconscious way, go to lighter-skinned persons. At the same time, the 
author of the study does not regard his work as conclusive, urging that 


replications be made. 


How are these apparently contradictory responses to be ex- 
plained? Seeman inclines toward the view that older Negro chil- 
dren and adults do value light-to-brown skin color and tend to 
impress this value on the young. The children studied, i.e., mostly 
third- and fourth-graders, have not as yet absorbed the views of 
older persons. The result, as indicated, is a state of ambivalence. 
If this interpretation is correct, and if it is found to be widespread, 
One can expect skin color to grow in significance as children age. 
In early childhood, it can function as a vaguely held, or even sub- 
conscious, frame of reference in guiding interpersonal contacts. In 
adolescence or before, it may become a basis for rather rigid selec- 
tive associations. Sherif’s’ work on ‘‘social norms” supports these 


inferences. 
Further Data on Color Preference! 


The Clarks studied Negro five-, six-, and seven-year-olds, in all 160 
children, North and South. The technique was to use a printed sheet of 
form drawings (apple, leaf, mouse, boy, girl, etc.), plus a box of assorted 


° Musafer Sherif, The Psychology of Social Norms, Harper, 1936. 
10 K, B. and M. P. Clark, “Emotional Factors in Racial Identification and Prefer- 


ence in Negro Children,” Journal of Negro Education, 19: 341-350, 1950. 
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crayons for each child. First, subjects were told to color the mouse in “its 
own color, just like a mouse” (natural color). Those who complied were 
then asked to color the boy or girl figure “the same color as you are, your 
own color.” Finally, the request was made to color another boy or girl 
figure the color the subject most wanted to be, the most preferred skin 
color. 

In general, children colored themselves (boy, girl figure) with pains- 
taking care. Within the broad categorics of “light, brown, dark,” the 
great majority of subjects made correct self-identifications, an ability 
which increased with age. In 48 per cent of the cases, the most preferred 
color was brown; in 36 per cent white, and in 16 per cent irrelevant (blue, 
green, etc.). Choice of brown increased with age, with about 65 per cent of 
the seven-year-olds indicating this preference. Only 5 per cent of all the 
children ever used the black crayon. 


Table 8. Child’s Own Color and Color Preference 


Color preference, per cent 
Own skin color - 


Irrelevant 


| Brown | White 
42) a iy a iaa 52 38 10 
Brown. rE” 51 32 17 
Taa 41 43 16 


There was a significant difference between Northern and Southern 
children. Of the latter, 70 per cent made brown their preferred color M 
working on the boy or girl figure, in comparison with 36 per cent of the 
former. A fourth of the Southern children made white their preferre' 
color, in contrast to 44 per cent of the Northern children. 


Again, color makes a difference. It can become a heavy load tO 
carry, a weighty psychological handicap. Where, in schools, one 
finds cases of this sort, the need is for guidance and counseling. No 
one can be very healthy, much less happy, unless he respects 
himself, including his physical features. 


PHILADELPHIA EARLY CHILDHOOD STUDY 


Very exciting work with small children has been reported in the 
above project, a 3-year study ending in 1948. The purposes were, 
first, to study the attitudes of very young children, and second, tO 
improve them in the sense of educating for democratic living. We 
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shall report now on the research phase of this significant project, 
leaving change efforts for Chapter 16. i 


How Big-city Children, Aged Five to Eight, Perceive 
Their Social Roles and Backgrounds™ 


In the several-sided Philadelphia Project, child study centered on per- 
ceptions of intergroup behaviors along racial and creedal lines, plus the 
understandings of family social backgrounds. Hypotheses were as follows: 


A. Cultural attitudes toward racial and religious groups are learned in 
early childhood, much earlier than is now believed. 

1. Learnings reflect the subcultures in which children live, the area 
life about them. 

2. Children learn adult attitudes by subconscious assimilation, as well 
as by direct teachings. 

3. The extent of learning, along with its content, increases with the 
age of the child. 

4. Children learn that talk about race and creed are taboo. When they 
are allowed to discuss these topics, they show genuine interest and 
concern. 

B. Group membership is a central aspect of the self-concept of young 
children, highly determinative of their ideas and feelings. 

1. Group membership is related to the basic need for acceptance. 

2. Negative self-feelings toward groupness, inner conflicts and con- 
fusions, arise frequently among minority children. 

3. Child feelings of worth and well-being vary with the social status of 
racial and creedal groups in our society. 


To study these hypotheses, data were gathered on 250 kindergartners, 
first- and second-graders in six public schools. Schools were selected to 
typify city populations at lower- to middle-income levels. Children were 
white and Negro, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish. 

Study data came from various sources. One source was a social-roles 
test in which doll figures were used to simulate real persons. These “ per- 
sons” were dressed by the subjects, taken to their homes, to work, and so 
on, with the researchers noting status (or class) differences in role assign- 
ments. Another type of data was a social-episodes test, a projective test, 
which made use of sketches of children at play, at school, and so on. Some 
of these pictures were clued to race, some to creed. Subjects were asked to 


11 Our account is based on Marion Radke (Yarrow) eż al., “Social Perceptions and 
Attitudes of Children,” Genetic Psychology Monographs, 40: 327-347, 1949; also a 
somewhat similar article by these authors in Journal of Psychology, 29: 3-33, 1950; 
and the final book-length report by Helen Trager and Marion Radke Yarrow, They 
Learn What They Live, Harper, 1952. 
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tell what these “people” were doing, how they felt, and the like. Testing 
was done in individual interviews, each consisting of two sessions of about 
a half hour apiece. 

Case excerpts will clarify use of the social-cpisodes test. The test scene 
shows some little children playing ball. T is tester, S is subject. 


Girl, Kindergarten, White, Protestant 


T (showing picture): Tell me about this picture. 

S: Well, they are playing ball. 

T (pointing to the Negro boy): Tell me about this little boy. 

S: He is watching them [white boys] play. 

T: He isn’t playing. Why isn’t he playing? 

S: Because he didn’t know they were playing and he just came down to 
watch them. 

T (pointing to children at play): Why don’t they ask him to play? 

S: Because I think they have too much boys now. 

T (again making sure that the little girl understands the situation, i.c., white 


boys playing ball, a Negro boy watching): Is this little boy glad he is 


colored? 
S: No. Because white childrens don’t like coloreds because they fight too 
much. 


T: Would this boy sometimes want to be a white boy? 
S: Yes, because white boys do gooder things than coloreds. 


This little girl, aged four, seemed at first unaware of race differences 
but, on being asked direct questions, began to show attitudes of exclusion. 
Her reasoning appears stereotyped, i.e., “white boys do gooder things 
than coloreds.” 

The next excerpt involves ereedal differences. The play scene is the 
same, but all players and the boy onlooker are white. 


Girl, Grade 1, White, Catholic 


T (pointing to onlooker): This little boy is Protestant. These other children 
are not Protestant. Tell me, what is a Protestant? 

S: When you go to a different church than Catholic, and you don’t go tO 
church, and you go to Sunday school. 

T: Do you know any Protestant children? 

S: I’m Protestant. And my cousin is. 

T: Is this little boy glad he is a Protestant? 

S: Sometimes he is and sometimes he isn’t. Te sees the Catholics go to 
church. 

T (pointing to children at play): Who are these children? 
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S: They’re Catholics. Some days they like to be Protestants, too. They 
go to confessions and we don’t have to. 

T: Tell me, what is a Catholic? 

S: Means when you’re supposed to go to church, tell your sins. 

T (pointing to nonplayer): Would this boy who is a Catholic want to be a 
Protestant? 

S: Yes, because Protestants have church. 

T: Would he like to play with them? 

S: Yes, because he likes to play with Catholics and Catholics like to play 
with him. 


This child, a Catholic, was confused about her church identity. It is 
probable that she distinguishes between Catholics and Protestants, yet 
she does not imply status differences, that is, that one is better than the 
other. Put in still other words, she projects friendly intergroup attitudes. 

On this episodes test in general, interest centered on changes in atti- 
tudes after the tester had introduced racial and creedal concepts. In well 
over the majority of cases, children’s views changed toward unfriendly, 
exclusive feelings. Changes were in degree, as to be expected. Unfriendli- 
ness was stronger toward race than toward creed. It was most evident 
where scenes required only yes or no answers. It increased markedly with 
age (or grade level). For white children in some pictures, the increase 
was from 43 to 73 per cent. For Negro pupils, the change toward un- 
friendly attitudes was somewhat less. 

To study pupil reactions further, responses were analyzed in terms of 
knowledge content. In respect to creed, about three-fourths of the white 
subjects gave meanings to ingroup and outgroup beliefs, customs, and 
symbols, Their ideas were clearer about their own creed than about other 
creeds, though what they knew that was true amounted to far less than 
the reverse. That is, their errors, myths, and so on, outweighed their 


facts. A sample will show what is meant. 


Boy, Grade 2, White, Protestant 


“A Catholic is you are white. You do arithmetic, and you do home- 
work. I know all about Catholics. You see, when you have chewing gum, 
they put it on your nose. Kids tell me. In my school, you put it in the 
wastebasket. 

“Catholic children go to school. Some of the people on my street is 
Catholic. They know how to read and make houses, and we don’t. All we 
can do is to make little pussy cats and pumpkins [Halloween]. When 
you’re Catholic, you go to St. Anne’s School, and you have to go to 
church every morning. When you’re bad, they have you stay in school 
till six.” 
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Negro children showed little knowledge of or interest in Protestant 
religious views. This suggests that race was far more important than 
creed in their everyday life. The most perceptions, and the most negative, 
were directed at Jewish children and adults. Jews were seen as “foreign,” 
“not American,” “Polish,” and “talk funny.” Aside from reference to 
Jewish holidays [means stores is closed and you can’t buy nothin’ ”], 
these Gentile children, white and Negro, had very little factual knowledge 
about Hebrew beliefs, symbols, and practices. 

On the doll test, identical clothing had been provided for each doll, one 
Negro, the other white. Asked to assign outfits to pairs of dolls, all 
children tended to give the best (or preferred) costume to figures of their 
own race. In Table 9, the preferred costume is dress-up clothes in com- 
parison to work clothes. 


Table 9. Assignment of Preferred Costume, Per Cent of Totals 


By Negro children By white children 
st ive i i ia A a, 
Costume given to Kinder- | Grade Grade} Total | Kinder- | Grade | Grade Total 
| garten if 2 | ae garten 1 2 
| E anaa 
Negro doll..........) 61 | 72 | 79 | 72 32 40 | 18 | 30 
White doll.......... 5 21 28 47 55 | 63 55 


In Table 9, 61 per cent of Negro kindergarten pupils gave the prized 
costume to Negro doll figures, 26 per cent to white doll figures, The re- 
mainder for some reason or other did not assign costumes. What the 
table shows is the stronger ingroup feelings of Negro children. Own-group 
preferences tend to increase with age. 

Once a child had dressed his dolls, he was asked what they were doing, 
or where they were going. 


Role Assignments by White Pupils 

First-grader: (Gives Negro doll work clothes, white doll dress-up clothes.) She 
[Negro doll] could be cleaning. Ladies who are colored are maids. 
She [white doll] had a child and went out to buy shoes. 

Second-grader: (Negro doll gwen work clothes, white doll still shabbier 
clothes.) She [Negro] a maid. Take care of child. She [white] going 
uptown to dance 

First-grader: (Negro doll shabby clothes, white doll dress-up.) She [Negro] 2 


nigger working in house. She [white] out buying food. Comes home to 
change her dress. 


Second-grader: (Negro doll shabby clothes, white doll dress-up.) He [Negro] 
would be digging dirt. He [white] going on vacation. 
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Stereotyping is evident in the above reactions, plus no doubt some 
factual awareness of the Negro’s average lower socioeconomic status. 

Another test given these 250 children was to present each pupil with 
four houses; two good homes, two poor ones. Over four-fifths of the white 
subjects gave the poor houses to the Negro dolls, and 67 per cent of the 
Negro pupils did exactly the same thing. Good houses were given to white 
dolls by 77 per cent of the white children and 60 per cent of the Negro 
children. 

Coming now to conclusions, the researchers felt that all cf their 
hypotheses were well supported by study findings. They urge that their 
work be repeated elsewhere. Basic inferences, subject to further check, 
are these: 


1. First years are basic years in personality development. Urban lower- to 
middle-class children have learned a great deal about racial, creedal, 
and gocial-class relations. In short, their intergroup education is well 
under way. 

2. Racial and creedal data were not known to anything like the same 
extent among the Philadelphia pupils. Many could give no definite 
content to creed and some could not identify race. Most subjects classi- 
fied people along vague hearsay lines, stereotyping actual differences. 
In general, hostile feelings were much more evident than friendly 
feelings. 

3. All test performances corresponded to the kinds of prejudicial be- 
haviors known to exist in the average big-city community. The strong 

adults teach children their own viewpoints. First- 


implication is that 
for good or bad, to the child’s own 


rank importance in this belongs, 
family. 


The Philadelphia research is by no means the first to prove that 
very young children are aware of racial (and other) differences, 
that they tend to pick up the area culture about them. Minard’’. 
showed this, and so did Goodman" in a most suggestive study. For 
teachers, the obvious inference is that schooling, if it is to be effec- 
tive, must be started far upstream. Education, or reeducation, in 
human relations should be begun early and continued over the 


school-age years. 


12 Ralph D. Minard, Race Attitudes of Iowa Children, Studies in Character, Vol. IV, 


No. 2, University of Iowa, 1931. . 
13 Mary Ellen Goodman, Race Awareness in Young Children, Addison-Wesley 


Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1952. 
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CHILD ACCULTURATION 

By acculturation is meant the social processes in which a child 
learns the culture of outgroups, whereas socialization means to 
learn ingroup culture. We shall not hold rigorously to this distine- 
tion since learning processes are much the same. We shall begin 
now a discussion of this learning and continue it chapter to chapter. 

A significant fact about culture is that it precedes the individual. 
It is here ahead of us, awaiting our arrival. As the real stuff of 
human relations, culture is the sum of our social heritage, the 
ready-to-wear garments of our nation’s historic past. Child ac- 
culturation, or socialization, is the induction of the young into 
these life expectancies. One is acculturated when he has acquired 
these forms and norms of living, the group ‘“‘path habits” of time, 
place, and social class. 

Every complex society faces a great problem in processing its 
young. Parent interest in a child is, by and large, a bond of senti- 
ment, a tie of love and faith and pride. Not so with society, not to 
the same extent. A society has work to do, an intricate social 
system to keep going. Its prime concern with children is utilitarian, 
a use interest to exaggerate a bit. Young people are valued not for 
what they are at the outset but for what they are destined to be 
and become. They are the workmen of society, its standard bearers; 
its vital seed stock. They ensure its ongoing life, the only life 
insurance it has. 

It is here that society faces a dilemma. Which child is destined to 
become what? What are this child’s capacities, talents, 
For what life undertakings should he be prepared? Who can know 
the answer in advance of the individual’s performances, choices, 
consequences? Obviously the thing to do is to wait and watch, tO 
see what happens. But a society cannot wait; its wheels are in 
motion, so to speak. Thus one can imagine that some guessing must 
be done, some gambling in futures. Of course, adults have custom 
to guide them, and they have their own experiences and observa- 
tions. They have their ambitions, their despairs and frustrations: 
Many would, if they could, wrap these autobiographies about their 
young, bring up boys and girls in their own images. 

How are children processed? First, roles are imposed upon them; 
adult expectations set up. “Do this, do that,” and “No, no, do it 
like this.” By precept and example, by exhortation and command, 


interests? 
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by subtleties which escape us, each child is trained in a role system. 
These initial roles are, to repeat, assigned, ascribed, or imputed. 
While this practice will continue for the whole of one’s life, it must 
mesh with another role system, that of achieved roles. These are the 
behaviors people work out for themselves, their elective functions. 
In any dynamic and democratic society, breaks with precedent are 
likely to be many. In our nation, the drive to get ahead, to make 
something of oneself, is the basic feature of much human striving. 

If the heart of acculturation is role taking, a little more precision 
should be given to the idea.!* Assigned roles are based in part on 
custom, in part on individual characteristics. The latter consist at 
first of observable data, for example age, sex, race, and family 
status. This child is a girl, therefore destined to be a homemaker, a 
wife, a mother, perhaps a devout church member, an active par- 
ticipant in the PTA. That is custom speaking, the rulings society 
has long ago made. But the girl may decide otherwise, pointing her 
life toward male pursuits, become a tomboy, move on toward a 
full-time work career. This would represent her right and privilege 
in our society, and a series of achieved roles. 


LEARNING PREJUDICES 


Within the process just deseribed, how do children learn their 
racial, ereedal, and other prejudices? We have never seen anything 
unique about this, nothing to set it off from other social learning in 
any basic sense. 

A child learns in part by patterning on other persons, by taking 
into himself the attitudes these others take toward him. He learns 
to be a boy ora girl, though conflicts in sex roles are not infrequent. 
He learns to be strong and brave and smart or to be weak, afraid, 
slow. He learns to like whites if he is white, to dislike nonwhites. 
He learns, perhaps, to like Catholics, to dislike other creedal 
groups. If he is Irish, he learns an Irish brogue, Trish customs, an 
Irish point of view. All this assumes psychological equipment, plus 
an organic base. It is the “what” of learning more than its “how” 
that is of present concern, the culture which children acquire. 

An adequate theory of how prejudices are learned would take 
account, we believe, of four interrelated sets of factors. First, there 


4 For exactness, Kinsley Davis, “The Child in the Social Structure,” Journal of 
Educational Sociology, 11: 218-330, 1940. Role theory can be studied in the writings 
of Mead, Cooley, Linton, Sherif, the Hartleys, and others. 
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is the fact of differential exposure.!* On assumption that prejudices 
are resident in a culture, this would explain who meets them. Who 
runs with whom? Which parents hold pro and con views? What 
movies are seen, what stories read? 

Second, given similar exposures, why do some children acquire 
prejudice and some do not? It is clear that personality is involved, 
that one will need a theory of personal dynamics. Whether by way 
of needs, wants, interests, stresses, whatnot, a student must reckon 
with the complexities of human motivation. 

It is now, third, that a formal theory of learning must be fitted 
into the picture. If learning is “a process by which an activity 
originates or is changed through training procedures,’’!® how does 
it take place? Role-playing theory is a sample of current thought 
about this. Another example is the barrier theory. “In order to 
learn,” write Miller and Dollard,” ‘‘one must want something, see 
something, do something, get something.” Here is drive, cue, re- 
sponse, and reward. Blockage of direct action triggers off this 
chain, that is, produces the kind of behavior called “learning.” 

All the cases in this chapter, in fact much of the entire book, sug- 
gest a final factor, if social learning is to be explained. This is a 
society’s control culture, the policymaking apparatus great and 
small. Homes are an illustration, as are schools, churches, and 
courts. Control culture comprises the conduct norms of social life, 
and it goes without saying that prejudice and discrimination are 
resident in these norms. Somewhere, but too far away for us tO 
look at now, there is a power system for enforcing these rules. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


1. Reread the quote from Mead with which the chapter opened. Try tO 
tell what, now, this statement means to you. 

2. Do you feel at this point that you “see through” this total volume, 
know where you have been, the road ahead? If not, turn to Chapter 15 
and study Fig. 12. : 

3. Did the PD paradigm make sense? Illustrate these four kinds of 
persons by reference to people you know. 


15 A term suggested by Professor Arthur Kornhauser, in preference to “differential 
association.” 

R. E. Hilgard, Theories of Learning, p. 4, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1948. 

Neal I. Miller and John Dollard, Social Learning, Yale University Press, 1941. 
See also Dollard and Miller, Personality and Psychotherapy, McGraw-Hill, 1950. 
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4. Which of the several research studies in this chapter did you like 
best? Why ? If your choice is the Philadelphia study, one or more members 
of your class might read the Trager-Yarrow book and then discuss it. 

5. How do white, brown, and darker children view one another? Read 
Mary Goodman’s Race Awareness in Young Children, especially Chaps. 2 
to 6, if you are interested in elementary education. 

6. Write a confidential paper, one to be turned in, on your earliest 
memories about race, creed, and nationality, that is, things that happened 
to you, how your learning went on. 

7. Sum up now what you know or think you know about child ac- 
culturation. What can’t you as yet see through? 

8. Are the factors we have listed really important in explaining how 
people learn prejudices? Talk them over to see where you and others 
disagree. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Teen-age Learnings and Experiences 


I think I am a ticket man who’s calling tickets, please; 
I think I am a doctor who is visiting a sneeze. 
Perhaps I’m just a nanny who is walking with a pram; 
I am feeling rather funny and I don’t know what I am. 
—A. A. MILNE 


Life is choice, in adolescence especially. Behind teen-agers lies 
childhood, with memories of simple doings, of apron strings. Before 
them is adulthood, a privileged status, an inviting quest. A boy, a 
girl, must somehow take the future in hand, outrun the past, move 
ahead. But this is never easy, never certain or clear, not even in 
normal peacetime. In Our present changeful world, it is very 
chaney, a big gamble at best. And so for the child growing into 
man, there is doubt and indecision, a period of “storm and stress.” 
These disturbances are what parents and teachers call “ difficult 
behaviors.” That they are a product of social conditions, rather 
than of physiological conditions, is a well-established fact. 

_ Our interest is, as usual, in intergroup relations, a small but 
Significant segment of adolescent life. Procedure will be to cite, as 
in the past chapter, a range of research inquiries, after which we 
shall go on reasoning about acculturation in teen-age society. We 
shall pull off the race-creed-nationality line a little to give some 
Important material on social class. Class is, in essence, a status 
rating, a series of interlocking high to low Statuses, hence is inclu- 
sive of all ethnic groupings. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD JEWS 


In the study below, 735 Catholic children were tested on their 
associations with and evaluation of Jews. These were seventh- and 
eighth-graders from nine Parochial New York City schools, Schools 
were selected to represent three types of areas: where Jews out- 
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numbered Catholics, where the two were about equal, where 
Catholics predominated. A Grice scale (Thurstone type) was used 
to measure attitudes, with scale weights on 46 items ranging from 
10.9 to 0.4. A high score is taken to mean a positive, friendly view- 
point, a low score the opposite. Data on intergroup association were 
obtained from a questionnaire. 


How Catholic Seventh- and Eighth-graders Evaluate Jews! 
Findings in this study cover perhaps a hundred pages, so that only main 
Points can be given here. Mean score on the Grice scale for the 735 sub- 
Jects was 6.0, with whole schools ranging from 6.5 to 5.3. Average scores 
by school districts can be seen in Table 10. 


Table 10. Scores by School Districts* 


Schools, Estimated ratio of Jews to Catholics Mean 

number seore 
1 Jews greatly outnumber Catholics zl 
1 Jews barely outnumber Catholies 5.8 
2 Jews and Catholics about equal 6.5 
3 Jews outnumbered by Catholics | 629 
2 Jews greatly outnumbered by Catholics | 5.5 


* Adapted from Sister Mary Jeanine Gruesser, Categorical Evaluation of Jews among 
Catholic Parochial School Children, Ph.D. dissertation, Catholic University of America 


Press, Washington, D.C., 1950. 

Table 10 shows no uniform relation between children’s attitudes and 
area populations. Most friendly feelings were found in school districts 
Where Catholics and Jews were about equal in number, and least friendly 
where the first group greatly outnumbered the second. The community 
variable, to repeat, was the size of creedal group. Had a dynamic factor 
been selected, for example, the rate of creedal change (people moving in, 
Moving out), findings might have been different, though this is speculative 
On our part. 

When scale scores were sorted on the basis of pupil association with 
Jews (close, limited, minimal), no uniform relation was found between 
attitudes and area populations. This finding held also in an intensive 
Study of the top and bottom 10 per cent of the sample, z.e., children having 
Most and least favorable attitudes toward Jews. 

For the 735 grade school children, the distribution of mean test scores 
Was markedly bimodal. Concentrations were near both ends of the scale, 

'From Sister Mary Jeanine Gruesser, Categorical Evaluations of Jews among 
Catholic Parochial School Children, Ph.D. dissertation, Catholie University of America 
Press, Washington, D.C., 1950. 
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suggesting either a tendency for children to be ‘prejudiced’ ’or ‘unprej- 
udiced” or else a defect in the scale. 

On the questionnaire, about a fifth of the Catholic youngsters said that 
Jews did not get along well with other people, citing instances of verbal or 
other conflict. Many said that Jews “start arguments,” “cause trouble,” 
or the like. Religious differences were named as the main reason for inter- 
group conflict, with Jewish personal habits and clannish social behavior 
next in rank. Some children limited their answers to “some Jews,” “Jews 
I know.” The great majority objected to Jews moving into their neighbor- 
hood. Two-fifths of the total sample, varying with schools, preferred to see 
Jews move out of their district. Over half the sample did not answer a 
question which asked if they had been told not to associate with Jewish 
children. Of those who did reply, the majority denied having been so 
advised. 

Only about a fifth of the sample claimed one or more close Jewish 
friends, although four-fifths said that Jewish families lived on their street 
or else nearby in the neighborhood. Friend data varied extremely by 
schools. In one of the nine parochial schools, 3 per cent of the children 
named at least one close Jewish friend; in another school, 40 per cent 
named one or more close Jewish friends. Both boys and pls with close 
Jewish friends made far fewer criticisms of Jewish peers and adults than 
did youngsters who did not have such friends. 

To study stereotyping, some 400 write-in responses were analyzed. 
Negative evaluations far outweighed positive. Comments most often 
made remind us of comparable public-school data. Jews were said to act 
as if they owned the world, to think they were better than Catholics, tO 
get into arguments, to stick together, to dislike non- Jews, to be stingy 
and greedy. Positive stereotypes depicted Jews as a most friendly people; 
easy to get along with. They practiced the Golden Rule; they minded their 
own business. 

In general, children’s reactions to Jews were judged to be of the “extrin- 
sic” sort, that is, to reflect dominant area culture rather than to be base 
on personal acquaintance with Jewish individuals. Sources of learning 
2.¢., peers, parents, church, school, ete., were not studied. No recommen- 
dations were made as to changing the present situation since the study 
was limited to fact finding. 


In this research, no connection could be found between (1) the 
ratio of Jews to Catholics in sample urban school districts ar 
(2) friendly or unfriendly intergroup attitudes. Second, anti- 
Semitic feelings appeared to be stronger among these Catholic 
children than were their feelings toward other racial and creeda 
groups. Third, while children’s reactions were in general si 
close ntexpansenal contacts seemed to make a difference, namely; 
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to lessen hostility. Finally, the stereotypes uncovered showed no 
clear church or school conditioning. They were, in the author’s 
judgment, much like the misconceptions to be found among non- 
Catholic children. 


SOCIAL-CLASS INFLUENCES 


How does our social-class system influence children? The com- 
munity to be studied is an Illinois corn-belt town of about 6,000. 
It has been called Jonesville, Elmtown, and Hometown, in recent 
fact-finding studies. Its population is very largely native white and 
stratified into five class levels. About 3 per cent are upper class, 11 
per cent upper-middle class, 31 per cent lower-middle, 41 per cent 
upper-lower, and 14 per cent lower-lower.? 

Of the area’s 1,800 boys and girls of school age, a few attended 
parochial school. The great majority went to public schools. Of the 
735 adolescents who should have been in school at the time of 
Study, only 390 were enrolled. The others, as data will show, were 


out on work permits or else unaccounted for. 


Status Ratings in Jonesville Schools? 


All children in grades 5 and 6 and 10 and 11 (median age 11.3, 16.3) 
Were classified in terms of family class position, as seen in Table 11. 


Table 11. Children by Social-class Position* 


Grades 5 and 6 Grades 10 and 11 
Social class 
Boys | Girls | Total | Per cent | Boys | Girls | Total | Per cent 
ns y as ave 2 aus 2 1 
6 4 10 6 6 9 15 7 
am cs) OF 13 30 17 | 36 52 88 43 
Wern 534 aise ai 48 59 107 62 | 45 43 88 43 
TER aici‘ E 13 27 15 | 6 7 | 8 
Total....... 85 89 174 | 100 95 111 206 100 


* From Bernice L. Neugarten, “Social Class and Friendship among School Chil- 
dren,” American Journal of Sociology, 51: 307, 1946. 


? See W. Lloyd Warner et al., Democracy in Jonesville, Harper, 1949; for stratifica- 
tion theory and technique, Warner et al., Social Class in America, Science Research 
Associates, Chicago, 1949. 

ë Based on Bernice L. Neugarten, Family Social Position and the Social Development 
of the Child, Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1943; also by the same author, 
“The Democracy of Childhood,” in W. Lloyd Warner et al., Democracy in Jonesville, 
Harper, 1949, and “Social Class and Friendship among School Children,” American 


Journal of Sociology, 51: 305-313, 1946. 
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Table 11 is read as follows: Of the 174 children in grades 5 and 6, ten 
are upper-middle-class boys and girls who constitute about 6 per cent of 
the total enrollment. The most striking fact in the table is the shift in class 
position from grade school to high school. While over three-fourths of the 
grade children are lower class, the per cent of upper-lower and lower- 
lower pupils drops to less than half in grades 10 and 11. Middle-class 
children make up half the enrollment in these high school grades, whereas 
these pupils were only 23 per cent of the figures for grades 5 and 6. 

Two kinds of data were gathered on these 380 subjects. Friend data 
were obtained on a questionnaire, with children asked to name school- 
mates who were their best friends. They were also asked to list peers with 
whom they liked to play, those with whom their mother would like them 
to play, and those their mother did not want them to play with. Reputa- 
tional data were collected via a guess-who form, where pupils filled in the 
names of pupils who were “well dressed,” “not well dressed,” “ good- 
looking,” “popular,” “fights a lot,” and so forth (Table 13). Let us 
look first at these reputational ratings. 


Table 12. Pupil Ratings on Character Traits by Social-class Levels* 


Per cent of Per cent of ratings received 


pupils by class, 
grades 5 and 6 | Positive traits | Negative traits 


USANA 6 | 19 3 
em T 17 27 6 
EET 62 | 50 50 
iae ee 15 4 40 


F z mera ; {£ 
* Bernice L. Neugarten, in W. Lloyd Warner et al., Democracy in Jonesville, P- 79; 
Harper, 1949. 

f the 


In Table 12, while middle-class children made up only 23 per cent 0 
ings: 


two-grade enrollment, they received almost half of all positive rat 
At the other extreme, 90 per cent of all negative ratings went to lowe? 
class children, a fact indicative of their general status in the school. The 
even “good-bad” rating given upper-lower boys and girls is significant 
in that it suggests the ambivalent position of these children in the school; 
a point we shall comment on later. 

In Table 13, the index figures given are the ratios which woul s 
if there were an equal number of children in each class position. For 
example, for every 15 choices of lower-lower pupils as best friends, uppe" 
lower pupils would receive 18, lower-middle pupils 37, and upper 
middle 64. 

Ratings in Table 13 are, to repeat, the votes children would r 
class levels if the number of voters were equal at each class lev 


d obtain 


eceive by 
“el, What 
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one sees is the high predictable ratings of middle-class children on positive 
character items and, conversely, the high ratings of lower-class children on 
negative items such as “not well dressed.” While good-bad ratings overlap 


Table 13. Predicted Ratings of Pupils Grades 5 and 6 When Number of Raters 
Is Equalized for Each Class Level* 


Positive character | | J ee arae | | 

ne eee um|iat| uL| u| Nesstive character | oat iat] uL | LL 

ns items | 

cae C 5 [pm 
Best friend........| 64 | 37 | 18 | 15 | Is not liked.......... | 9 | 5 |u| 
Well dressed... [93 | 33 | 14 | 3 | Not well dressed... OM T 
Cood-looking, Aiea | Be en: Ld 1 | Not good-looking. . . 2) 3 | 10 
Popular sc ncn ean] 39]; 15] 8 1, | Unpopular..... 0.5.5.4 1 | 2 6 
Likes school... deigi 26 |- a6: 9 3 | Doesn’t like school. . 3| 3 9 
Isclean......,..,.| 44] 16] 8 2 | Dirty, smelly..... 0] å 7 
Mas a good time... 27 | 14 5 5 | Never has good time . 3 | 5 4 
Good manners.....| 41 | 15 5 3 | Bad manners........ 5] 6 5 
Plays fair........./ 28 | 11 7 | 4 | Doesn’t play fair.. 4) 4 5 
Is a leader... Sati 28) g 1 | Fights a lot...... : 20 | 8 9 | 

* Bernice L, Neugarten, in W. Lloyd Warner et al., Democracy in Jonesville, p. 80, 


Tarper, 1949, 

both social-class positions, the trends just named are clear. Middle-class 
Youngsters are, on the whole, a prestigeful group, whereas lower-class 
youngsters are the opposite, admitting exceptions to both rules. 


To show now who voted for whom, consider Table 14. 


Table 14. How Grade School Pupils Cast Their Votes for Best Friends* 


UL LL 
47 22 
34 19 
29 20 
10 40 


* Bernice L. Ncugarten, in W. Lloyd Warner et al., Democracy in Jonesville, p. 81, 
Harper, 1949. : 

In Table 14, upper-middle children voted 120 times for upper-middle 
children as best friends, 67 times for lower-middle children, and so on. 
While lower-lower pupils chose one or more friends at each class level, 
40 of their 58 votes fell within the lower-class level. In general, these 
8rade school boys and girls tended to name first as best friends persons at 
their own status level and next to choose individuals at the next rank 
above their position. An obvious exception was the upper-middle group 
Since there were no upper-class children in the two grade levels. Again 
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the marginal status of upper-lower pupils is evident in the somewhat even 
scatter of their votes. 

At the high school level, the same type of rating system was found to 
exist. Figure 5 shows the ratings obtained by tenth- and eleventh-grade 
pupils as expressed in an MSJ index, meaning “the number of times of 
mention per subject per judge” (or pupil rater). 


-085 
.080 
.075 
070 The first bar cluster represents UM 
z children, the second LM, so on. First 
.065 bar in each cluster shows the MSJ 
obtained from UM voters, the second 
.060 bar from LM, third from UL, fourth 
from LL. 
035 
.050 
045 
-040 
035 t 
ang) Mean 
+025 
-020 
015 
„010 
0 
UM LM UL LL UM LM UL LL 
“Best friend” “Don’t want for a friend” 


Fia. 5. Votes obtained by high school students (MSJ index) from high school students 


on “Best friend” and “Don’t want as a friend.” (Adapted from Neugarten, American 
Journal of Sociology, 51:311, 1946.) 


The first set of bars on both sides in Fig. 5 reveals how upper-middle 
students cast their votes for best friends and for persons not wanted a6 
best friends. The next cluster of bars is for lower-middle students. In eae ‘ 
set, votes are expressed as MSJ index numbers, thus making compariso® 
possible. What the chart indicates has already been seen in grade schoo 
data, namely, the fairly uniform correlation between class level and popu- 
larity. In general, the higher the pupil’s social status, the more often por 
named as a best friend. The reverse is not as true as at grade levels. 
That is, students not wanted as friends are spread over all four ¢las* 
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ranks, a finding supported by reputational ratings which we shall not 
reproduce. 

The comment just made raises an interesting question. Why do lower- 
class high school students fare better on peer ratings than do lower-class 
grade pupils? Two reasons come to mind. Beyond doubt, a process of 
selection has gone on. Of the 735 youth in Jonesville of high school age, 
Hollingshead found that 345 were not in school. While many of these 
were presumably at work for pay, only a few held legal work permits. 
Almost all school dropouts were upper-lower and lower-lower youth. 


Table 15. Class Position of School-going and School Dropout Youth* 


In school Out of school 


Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 


| 4 100.0 
31 100.0 
sal 146 92.4 12 7.6 
183 58.7 129 41.3 
26 11.3 204 88.7 


* A. B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth, p. 330, Wiley, 1949. 


T Among the factors closely related to school dropouts are school grades. 
able 16 tells the story here. 
Table 16. Average Grades of High School Students by Social-class Levels, 
Per Cent of Response 


100-85 | 84-70 | 69-50 


51.4 48.6 


0.0 
35.5 63.2 1.3 
18.4 69.2 12.4 
8.3 66.7 25.0 
23.8 66.3 9.9 


* A. B. Hollingshead, Elntown’s Youth, p. 172, Wiley, 1949. 


The second reason why high school lower-class adolescents rated as 
Well as they did in the Jonesville High School is that they have begun to 
Pattern on middle-class models. They have become upwardly mobile, 
Seeking to acquire new class standards of dress, talk, and action. They 

ave found, no doubt, as this self-education has gone on, that peers and 
teachers have liked them better. Wanting to be liked still better, they 
have been motivated to change further their dress, manners, and habit 
Patterns. This is in part the acculturation function of the high school, the 


Socialization of youth. 
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Students find statistics difficult, a fact that leads us to suggest 
their study in class from open books. The point of the Jonesville 
research is that social class makes a profound difference in school 
going, school life, and out-of-school associations. Time and place 
condition this influence, so that the study just reported needs to be 
repeated in many parts of the nation. Ethnic subcultures, including 
creedal backgrounds, should be taken into account, though even 
there social-class lines are likely to be strong. 


INTER-ETHNIC RELATIONS 

What has just been said has been confirmed in numerous socio- 
metric studies. An exciting example, and a very complex one, is the 
study of two large Seattle, Wash., high schools, Schools A \ and B. 
The first enrolled 1,544 students, the second 1,576. Data were 
gathered by means of a questionnaire given by all teachers at a 
specified time, after which cards were punched for IBM scoring: 
“Ethnic” in this study is used to include creedal as well as racia 
groups. 


Selective Association among Ethnics in Two Seattle High Schools* 


In studying School A, the aim was to find the extent to which students 
chose associates in four different kinds of social relations from (1) their 
own ethnic group and (2) other ethnic groups. Further aims were to 
determine the relative popularity of the various ethnics, plus the wey in 


which certain variables (sex, age, school year, etc.) were related. The 
sociometrie questions were as follows: 
high 


1. Name three students whom you would like to have represent yout 
school next week at a big national meeting of high school students. 

2. If all students were asked to help on a high school pienie, which three 
students would you like to work with? 

3. If you could have a date with anyone in this school, which three pe 
would you choose? 

4. Who are your three best friends in this high school (boys or girls)? 


ople 


The study of School B, made at the same date, inquired into negative as 
well as positive choices, i.e., persons disliked and liked. It had other nove 
features which will be seen in a report of study findings. Sociomettic 
questions were as follows: 


4 George A. Lundberg and Lenore Dickson, “Selective Association among E “thie 
Groups in a High School Population,” American Sociological Review, 17: 23 35, 195 s 
also “Inter-Ethnie Relations in a High School Population,” American Journal 
Sociology, 58: 1-10, 19 
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1. Who are your three best friends in this high school (boys or girls)? 

2. It is an obvious fact that we do not like everyone equally well. List 
here the names of students in this high school whom you don’t like so 
well, wouldn’t like to run around with, or feel that your personalities 
clash. 

3. If you think any of the students you listed in question 1 will choose 
you as one of their best friends, place an X in front of their names. 


Here a word should be said about school populations. School A draws 
students from very different areas, t.e., the city’s “skid-row” district to 
exclusive residential sections. Of the 1,544 students enrolled, 1,360 were 
present and filled in questionnaires. This is 88 per cent of enrollment. 
The majority (59.6 per cent) were non-Jewish white; 15.9 per cent were 
Jewish, 9.6 per cent Japanese, 8.5 per cent Negro, 4.8 per cent Chinese, 
and 1.6 per cent other, Age ranges were 13 to 20 years, and the sexes were 
about equal. A third of the students held paid jobs and about two-thirds 
planned to go to college. A third of the parents were business or profes- 
sional persons. Ten per cent of the students were Roman Catholic, 
43 per cent Protestant, 16 per cent Jewish, and 3 per cent other. The 
remainder, 28 per cent, expressed no church preference. 

In School B, 91.3 per cent of all students filled in questionnaires. More 
than nine-tenths of these students were non-Jewish whites. Only 44 
students were Jewish, 37 Japanese, 28 Negro, 22 Chinese, with 6 others. 
In all, only 8.7 per cent of School B’s students belonged to ethnic minori- 
ties, whereas the percentage in School A was 40.4. 

To find the degree of ethnocentrism (own-group choice), the Criswell 
self-preference index was used. This is 

no. of choices given to ingroup , No. of persons in ingroup 
no. of choices given to outgroup ~ no. of persons in outgroup 


The range of this index is from zero to infinity. A value of 1 on the index 
indicates that a subject has no preference one way or the other as between 
Mgroup and outgroup. Less than 1 shows that outgroup members are 
Preferred, more than one an ingroup preference. 

Findings are much too complex for any full report. In School A, the 
1,360 students chose 3,489 friends, 3,432 school leaders, 3,199 work 
Partners, and 2,235 school dates. Work-friend choices showed greatest 
Overlap, occurring 1,010 times. W ork-leader overlaps number 632, leader- 
friend 374, work-dates 259, leader-dates 232, and date-friend 143. 

These findings raise difficult questions. For instance, in the work-leader 
Overlap, did students have the same criteria in mind? Perhaps someone 
Who would sweat out a job yet know how to go about it, to get it done? 
Judging from the decreasing number of overlaps, did different criteria 
underlie choices? That is, the qualities desired in a leader were not, as a 
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rule, those desired in a friend, and so on down the line. In general, it was 
felt that the questions asked in the study did differentiate students in 
terms of the various roles studied. 


Table 17. Index of Ethnocentrism (Own-group Preference) for Each Group in 
School A* 


Ethnic group Leadership | Work | Dating | Friend 
White non-Jewish.......... 8.5 | 8.5 14.7 6.3 
CHINESE: is. E 3.2 12.2 34.1 47.8 
Japanese 2.7 6.2 12.2 53.2 
VOWS E Gin EET ET 1.2 3.6 3.7 16.7 
DUP Wavicin neh Sais iw E RS i 7.4 | 10.6 22.4 66.7 


* Adapted from George A. Lundberg and Lenore Dickson, “Selective Association 


among Ethnic Groups in a High School Population,” American Sociological Review, 
17: 26, 1952. p 
Since all preference indexes in Table 17 are more than 1, every group 


shows a preference for its own members. White non-Jewish students were 
most own-group minded in respect to leadership, with Jewish students 
the least so. In all the roles studied, the least ethnocentric students were 
Jewish boys and girls, the most ethnocentric the Negro and Chinese 
students, probably the former. Do Negroes, since they are seldom s¢- 
lected, say, as friends by whites, retaliate by not selecting whites? Agaw: 
since Jews are very popular in the school, are they friendly in tur? to 
non-Jews? It should be said that the answer to such queries is not known, 
that further research is needed. 

To repeat, Jewish students were highly “others-centered,” and Negro 
students the reverse. Other ethnics varied between these extremes. wane 


non-Jews liked other ethnics as friends in this index order: Jews, 6.05 
Negroes, 6.5; Chinese, 18.7; Japanese, 25.3. Japanese were least tia’ 
to 


Jews most liked, and so on, and the dislike-like range would appear 
very great. 

All things considered, the greatest cleavage in School A was felt to be 
between white non-Jews (the majority) and all other ethnics (minorities): 
For instance, 59.3 per cent of these white students did not name 4 singe 
minority-group member in any of the four roles. If chance only had bee? 
at work, 3.7 per cent of these same white students would have made n° 
outgroup choices. This suggests the operation of strong ingroup forces 
within the white majority group, a fact that is very important for any schoo 3 
program which seeks to reduce prejudice and discrimination, to better 
intergroup relations. 

To speculate a bit, it may well be that nonwhite minori 
very ambivalent situation. On the one hand, they may desire more 


ties live in ® 
con- 


~u 
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tacts with white majority individuals than the latter desire with them. 
On the other hand, their ethnocentrism may be a defense against possible 
rebuff, slight, and insult. Much of the data in the School A study, but 
by no means all data, appear to support this basic hypothesis. 

To continue with findings, how do students who make outgroup 
choices differ from those who make ingroup choices? Of the 28 factors on 
which correlations were run, the only one found to be highly significant 
was membership in certain kinds of school clubs, for example, a frater- 
nity. Such membership was, among all students, closely linked with 
ethnocentrism. 

Let us turn now to School B. It will be recalled that this school, in 
comparison with School A, had a much smaller ethnic minority—8.7 
Per cent of all students versus 40.4 per cent in School A. While School B 
Students averaged slightly lower in socioeconomic status, the two school 
Populations were felt to be quite comparable. 

How does ethnocentrism vary with the relative size of majority and 
Minority groups? One theory holds that the larger the minority, the 
greater will be the number of contacts with majority-group members. 
Minority students will be better known and prejudice against them will 

e less. Another theory states that inter-ethnic contacts will reduce 
Prejudice only if the proportionate number of minority representatives 
does not exceed a saturation point. 


Table 18. General Self-preference of Ethnic Groups at School A and School B* 


General index Number in population 
Ethnic group School A School B 
School | School 
A B Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 
Non-Jewish white... 6.3 2.3 954 60.6 1,445 91.7 
MTG Giclee aientais Shee 4 47.8 52.4 76 4.8 22 1.4 
Japanese. ., | 53.2 | 34.0 154 9.8 37 2.3 
Jewish... 16.7 19.3 253 16.1 44 2:8 
SEED nN 66.4 | 69.7 136 | 8.6 os | I8 
Totales ce aoe ina —— i | aye | Ws | Lee | m0 


nore Dickson, “Inter-Ethnie Relations in a 


* From George A. Lundberg and Le: 
rnal of Sociology, 58: 3, 1952. 


High School Population,” American Jou 
nic groups has been computed in 
x. The table is read in the same 
ore the ethnocentrism. 

es not differ markedly in 
ethnocentric 


In Table 18, the ethnocentrism of ethr 
terms of the Criswell self-preference inde 
Way as was Table 17, the higher the index the m 

Ethnocentrism, or own-group preference, do 
the two schools except among Japanese students. Majority 
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attitudes are somewhat stronger in School A. In an earlier chapter, we 
called prejudice an “anti” feeling, an againstness. Does minority preju- 
dice tend to increase as the relative size of the majority increases? The 
Seattle study does not appear to us to settle this. Moreover, as study 
authors state, size may not be a linear variable but rather may depend on 
some critical ratio, some saturation point, as certain theorists have said. 
In any event, it might be inferred from the Seattle situation that prejudice 
can scarcely be reduced by merely iner asing the number of intergroup 
exposures. Factors other than contact are undoubtedly involved. 

In School B, the 1,576 students named 2,573 disliked persons and 4,053 
friends, an average ratio of 1.6 to 2.6. While this seems to us a rather high 
rejection rate, we know of no exactly comparable data. Both school and 
college researchers have been reluctant to ask any kind of negative-choice 
question. They hold, perhaps, that it might prove hurtful to “good” 
group relations if individuals admitted to not liking certain persons. 
There is every reason to think that this is overly cautious, that attitudes 
are nowise as easy to change. 

Another line of inquiry concerned student popularity. Students who 
were chosen six times or more as liked were compared with those chosen 


six times or more as disliked. In general, boys were more popular than 
. . . . . . ing 
girls. Freshmen were heavily underchosen, with juniors and seniors being 
and as 


the high-rated groups. Protestants were overchosen both as friends 4 
not liked, and Catholics were overchosen as not liked. Half of all frien 
choices were reciprocated within the student’s own ethnic group, while 
only 4 per cent of the dislikes were mutual. X 

Finally, in the School B study there was the question of whether 
students could predict their own social standing. It was assumed that 
correct knowledge of the attitudes of others toward one shows that he 
lives in a world of objective reality, thus is a mark of a well-adjuste¢ 
personality. Failure to know these attitudes, with a consequent distortio" 
of one’s status, is a symptom of maladjustment. 7 

In Table 19, 4,053 friend choices are reported. About the same numbe? 
of reciprocations (correct predictions) occurred as were expected, a 
2,077 expected and 1,979 received. But this does not mean that nearly 


all the guesses students made were correct. The table shows that m ; 
third of their guesses (17.4 + 15.0 = 32.4) students were wrong: W T 
irat 


guessed right and who guessed wrong? Girls were a bit more acct 
than boys. Right guessing increased with subject age and grade, peaket 
for juniors, fell slightly for seniors. Fraternity members were more corre’ 

predictors than other students, both expecting and receiving more thar 
their average share of friend choices. Ethnicity had little bearing 0” this 
study issue. 


d 
For all students, the best adjusted were those who expected to be ap 
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Table 19. Friend Choices by Whether or Not Reciprocation Was Expected 
and Received* 


| Reciprocation | Reciprocation 
received not received 
Per 
ty Tobel cent 
Num- | Per | Num- | Per 
ber cent | ber cent 
| | 
Reciprocation OSPECHCE en cowie bes 1,371 | 33.8 | 706 | 17.4 | 2,077 51.2 
Reciprocation not expected........| 608 15.0 | 1,368. 33.8 | 1,976 | 48.8 
Moale gos sex A EA 1,979 | 48.8 | 2,074 | 51.2 | 4,053 | 100.0 
Li [i 


eT 3 TTE 7 F 
From George A. Lundberg and Lenore Dickson, ‘Inter-Ethnic Relations in a 


Nigh School Population,” American Journal of Sociology, 58: 9, 1952. 
chose. Over a third of 


were chosen as friends by friends whom they 
egory. The maladjusted 


School B students fell into this well-adjusted cat 
were believed to be students who (1) were overconfident, expecting 
Yeciprocations which they did not get and (2) those not liked by the 
friends they named. About 17 per cent of the sample were in the first 
Category, 1.9 per cent in the second. 
í Among the conclusions drawn by the authors of the School A and 
School B data, four seemed to us the most important. 


l. There is probably no such thing as ethnocentrism (or prejudice) in 
general. Where these feelings exist, they are directed toward fairly 
Specific intergroup situations, for example, against the Negro student in 
athletics and the Jewish student in competition for scholastic grades 
and honors. 

- Prejudice characterizes both maj 
this is perhaps less true of Jewish students than 
It is often stronger among minorities than maj 


effect-cause would be difficult to untangle. 
3. While white non-Jews showed strong ethnocentric feelings toward all 


ethnic minorities, this same white group exhibited similar feelings 
toward kinds and classes of its own ingroup members. 

- How prejudiced persons differ from the nonprejudiced needs much 
further study. Research should be directed not only toward the patho- 
logical personality, as in current studies of the authoritarian person- 
ality, but toward normal persons. An important question is the degree 
of ingroupness which a society regards as basic to the preservation of 


its free-choice mode of life. 


ority and minority groups, though 
of any other students. 
orities, though cause- 


ard this study as hard to understand, yet they 


Our students reg 
ery profitable. While work like 


admit that extra effort put on it is v 
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this is usually too involved for an individual student to undertake, 
the Seattle findings need general confirmation. We shall not review 
here what has been said but rather look at three of the study’s 
many implications. (1) Are campaigns by minority groups, Or on 
their behalf, to end prejudice really justified in view of the fact that 
minorities show prejudice against minorities as well as against 
majority-group members? What theory of cause-effect-cause would 
account for this? (2) Should programs to end prejudice and dis- 
crimination be directed not only toward intergroup relations but 
also toward majority intragroup behaviors, those based mostly; 
we guess, on social-class differences? (3) What about the right of 
selective association? How far can one go with this principle! 
Where does it run counter to some other democratic value? 


ANGLO-MEXICAN CONFLICT 


We had thought here to write a section on Negro youth, but 
there is not the space.* Instead, a very brief report will be given on 
some Anglo-Mexican relations in 42 Arizona high schools. This 
was a questionnaire survey, a common type of school inquiry. +” 
five-sixths of the schools, half the students or more were Anglos: 
Most minority students were Mexican, after which came Negro 
and Indian. 

Survey Findings, Arizona High Schools: 


Within these 42 schools, the most obvious intergroup cleavages gore 
along racial and national-culture lines. Racial tensions were reporte py 
half the schools, with 10 per cent affirming no serious conflicts. The mo” 
common conflicts occurred in adolescent friend choices, clique grouping® 
and extracurricular activities. Anglo boys especially resented the dating 
of Anglo girls by Mexican boys. 

Four-fifths of the schools collected incidents of overt conflicts, = 
example, gang fights among Anglo, Mexican, and other youth. Lines ger 
most tightly drawn at school dances, school parties, and in class offices: 
Few Mexican students had ever held important class offices, won athlet!0» 
scholastic, or other school honors. 

Most schools reported no group against which the faculty 
dislike. Mexican students were most likely to be disadvantage 


had strong 
d in terms 


pn 
5 Good ease materials on Negro adolescents are found in Allison Davis and Jol 
Dollard, Children of Bondage, American Council on Education, 1940. 
6 From Irma Wilson, in Cook (ed.), College Programs in Intergroup 
340-342, American Council on Education, 1950. 


Relations, PP* 
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of teacher attitudes and expectations. About 40 per cent of the school 
heads objected to hiring Japanese-American teachers, and a fifth to 
Mexican-American teachers. 

Only very few schools had made any special effort to solve their inter- 
group problems. Most common steps were efforts to secure parental 
cooperation, to develop public good will, to better faculty understandings. 
A third of the respondents felt that lack of school activity in intergroup 
education was due, in the main, to parental opposition, a fifth to com- 
munity pressures. Fifteen per cent cited faculty unconcern and inertia. 

All the schools studied claimed to look to colleges for teachers who were 
Prepared to teach subjects with a human-relations emphasis. All school 
administrators said they wanted young teachers who had experience in 
Working with children in social situations outside the school. 


In a study of Anglo and Spanish children, aged four, eight, and 
twelve years, at Flagstaff, Arizona, Johnson? used a colored- 
Picture-type projective test. He reports prejudice (aggression- 
frustration) on both sides of the line. In general, Anglos were the 
aggressors, with Spanish adjustive, a finding believed to show that 
“the instilled attitude of one group may contribute toward the 
attitudes of the other group.” Anglos were less optimistic about a 
change for the better in intergroup relations than were the Spanish 
children. 


SECOND-GENERATION PROBLEMS 


While this topic will be treated more fully in Chapter 6, it should 
also be given some study here. With these children, sons and 
daughters of alien and mixed parentage, culture conflict may be 
Severe. A child’s first heritages are home customs, the Old World 
Ways about him, including his initial language. Soon, in the normal 
Tun of experience, he begins to learn American ways. He must, in 
theory, make choices or else live in indecision, which is itself a kind 
of choice. There is always the problem of marginal status, the 
ambivalent pressures of conflicting cultures. f ; 

In studying New Haven, Conn., Italians and their children, 
Child lived for a year in area homes and took active part in area 
life. He was accepted as a friendly, trustworthy student who was 
engaged in university research. These Italians were southern 

A isi is itudes towar lo 
and ee ee aaa Reon lax Oe en ge 

39, 1950, 
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Italians, thus to be distinguished from those who come from in- 
dustrial northern Italy. 


Ttalian-Americans® 


What are an adolescent’s Old World heritages and what adjustment 
problems do they pose? Let us list a number of these heritages and then 
look at the major ways of adjusting to culture conflict. 

Communication is of basic significance. In the old country, Italians 
speak a number of dialects. Many adults did not go to school long enough 
to learn standard Italian; thus they teach a dialect to their children. In 
the United States, these dialects modify one another and pick up English 
idioms. Most Italian adolescents are bilingual, having learned some 
mother tongue along with their school English. Many words do not 
translate readily; that is, there is no exact equivalent in another tongue- 
Gestures are used a great deal in Italian talk. 

Food habits are a basic heritage, one very resistant to change. Italian 
cooking varies in many ways from the average (sic) American cuisine. 
Family life is another lasting influence on Italian-American youth. AS ® 
rule, the child is reared in a close-knit patriarchal family, where the 
father’s word is law. In the past, the father’s rule over youth has bee? 
very great at least until the boy or girl marries, after which it may be 
kept to a limited degree. 

In sex mores, it is impossible to define any precise American standard, 
so that an intergroup comparison is difficult. In southern Italian culture, 
there is a taboo on any show of affection between adult marriage mates, 
a custom that does not apply to parent-child relations. Under crowdee 
living conditions, children observe adult sex practices, though parents 
seldom discuss sex with them. Marriage is a festive event, assembling 
relatives and friends. 

Economic life differs from that of southern Italy. As a rule, the lev 
living is higher in America, family income is greater, the accumulation o 
modest wealth is easier. Parents, who have been farmers, fisherme i 
craftsmen, tend to do factory work or to open a small business. iketa 
children are expected to follow parental example, many prefer som 
service profession. wut 

In recreation, Italian males frequent their ethnic clubs and socictie 
taverns and cafés. Women also have their organizations, though bo : 
sexes spend much time in interfamily visiting. Italian music, songs, game 
and dancing are enjoyed by young and old, though many children ned 
they have more fun playing such games as baseball and attending movier" 


pflich 


rel of 


8 Based on Irwin L. Child, Zalian or American? The Second Generation in Co 
Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, 1943. 
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It is unusual to find a southern Italian who is not Catholic. Chureh- 
going is common, though perhaps declining. While young Italian-Ameri- 
Cans are often firm in their faith, they can also be critical of their priests. 
Tf they Want to marry outside their ingroup, they find the church aligned 
With their parents in opposition to the union. 

New Haven Italians are, by and large, a lower-class group. Long- 
Settled Yankees hold top status, with northern and western European 
Stocks next, southern and eastern (including Italians) third, and non- 
White ethnics a distant last. Whereas elders may regard their socio- 
economice position as rather unalterable, the same cannot be said of the 
young. These latter have been fairly mobile in New Haven, advancing 
faster than, to make a comparison, the Poles. Out-marriages are increas- 
mg, which is perhaps the best-known index of assimilation. 

From extensive life history data, along with observation, Child defined 
three types of personality in reference to culture conflict. The rebel type 
Wants to be wholly free of Old World heritages, to be fully accepted as an 
American, He calls himself an American, thinks of himself that way, 
though aspects of his early training are inescapable. To be called a “wop,”’ 
a “guinea,” a “dago,” is for the rebel a painful experience. Many of them 
CXpressed the desire to marry an Italian-American, a person who—like 

1em—is in revolt. 

The ingroup type is, in effect, the opposite of the rebel. The latter’s 
S0al is intimate living within the Italian community. Ingroupers tend to 
identify themselves as Italian, to follow Italian customs, to marry within 
their ethnic group. In spite of these withdrawing tendencies, they are 
Persons of divided loyalties. There is the pull of American ways, perhaps 
of American friends, the main reason being the public school. The result 
18 a feeling of marginality, of sitting on the fence. 

"he apathetic lype seeks to escape decision, for or against. To him, push- 
Pull forces must seem evenly balanced and, withal, not surmountable. He 
'Ves in more than average hopelessness, pessimism, confusion, These 
Persons do not as rule, defend Italians, for this would show that they are 
: talian, thus Dile oü teronp reproach and attack. Yet they do not break 
group ties, call themselves American. In their conduct, to repeat, 
“Pproaching and withdrawing tendencies appear rather evenly matched, 

'US leaving the person with unresolved conflicts. 


Always, in our classes, we have found students of immigrant 
descent, Some of our most pleasant times in intergroup work have 
“ome from discussions of their backgrounds and present attitudes. 


nike Child’s cases, most of these young men and women seem to 
‘Ve lived near a figurative “middle,” integrating their Old and 
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New World heritages, their home and school and college learnings. 
Some have serious adjustment problems, for example the prospect 
of cross-cultural marriage. 


ADOLESCENCE, A GENERAL PICTURE 


In this chapter, we have reviewed some studies of teen-age boys 
and girls, types of data which teachers find of use. Before thinking 
further on race, creed, and national origins, let us try to say briefly 
what American youth are like. 

One source of data is the SRA Youth Inventory, a survey check 
list of 298 questions, designed to get at adolescent needs. This form 
has been given to more than 15,000 American boys and girls 19 
more than a hundred high schools selected as representative. While 
findings vary by region, by city, by sections of a city, and so 0?) 
some over-all percentages are useful to know. į 


SRA Youth Survey, 19499 


About 79 per cent of the 15,000 students said that they liked school- 
Nine per cent hated school and 6 per cent would like to quit school now: 
Over half these boys and girls wished they did not feel uneasy in classes, 
that they could study better and not worry so much over grades. Almos’ 
half found it hard to express themselves in words, and the same number? 
wished for practical work to do. Over a fifth doubted the value of things 
they had to study, feeling that their learnings did not fit into their prese? 
or prospective life. i 

Up to half the sample checked items dealing with the future. a 
two-thirds asked, “ How much ability do I really have?” Over 40 pet gi y 
were concerned about their “real interests,” in contrast to tasks on pes 
they spent time. Nearly half the ninth-graders had begun to worry abo” 
making a living after high school, and a third asked what people 8° to 
college for? Large percentages wanted to know the run of jobs ope? i 
high school graduates, the training required for various vocations, n 
chances of finding employment. at 

A full third of the 15,000 were worried about war. Large numbers g 
each grade level said they were “mixed up” about world affairs, 45 a 
what they might be able to do to help develop a stable world or er: 


. . . . : 1a 

fourth inquired if there was any way to eliminate slums, and an eg" ii 

c 

° From Examiner Manual for the SRA Youth Inventory, No. 7-234, Science a 5 

Associates, Chicago. For validity, reliability, and national norms, see this eee 

A much more optimistic picture, and also less scientific, is a study of 7,000 pup! urvey 
on religion by 15. Pixley and E. Beekman, “The Faith of Youth as Shown by 2 
in the Public Schools of Los Angeles,” Religious Education, 44: 336-342, 1949. 
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number wanted to do something about race prejudice. Religion was a 
source of worry for many of these students. They felt confused about 
their religious beliefs, had guilt feelings as to conduct, and said they 
were uncertain about right and wrong. 

From 10 to 20 per cent marked items on home and family living. Some 
spoke of barriers between themselves and parents; others stated that they 
were afraid to talk with parents, could not discuss “personal things” 
with them. Many felt that parents were too strict on conduct matters, 
pried into youth affairs. Dating problems were heavily checked by both 
boys and girls. From 8 to 17 per cent, varying by school, said that they 
thought about sex “a good deal of the time.” A fourth asked how far one 
should go in love af fairs, and a fifth held that parents were of little help 


to them on such questions. 
To take one other area, that of health, over half the teen-agers queried 


Were concerned about gaining or losing weight. Half the girls wanted to 
Improve their figure; half the boys to improve their build and posture. 
A third of the total sample were bothered about their skin, chiefly by 
Pimples, and a fourth asked about foods that would do them most good. 
Sixteen per cent said that their teeth needed attention, and over 12 per 


cent complained of headaches and colds. 


While this by no means exhausts the data, enough has been said 
to Suggest the general picture. Adolescents do live in stresses and 
Strains, tensions which are built in by the fact of growing into 
Culture. In respect to intergroup relations, the survey asked few 
Specific questions. Concern for race and creed have been mentioned, 
but on the whole the SRA Youth Inventory is psychological, not 
Sociological. This is no criticism of it, simply a suggestion that 
Another type of survey form might well be devised. 


YOUTH SOCIALIZATION 


After rereading the last two sections in Chapter 3, our remarks 
now might well be called more of the same. Adolescents, as was 
Said, have adulthood well in sight. Countless realities have moved 
UP on them, demanding to be taken into account. Social learning, 


the kind that makes a difference in human relations, is more 
e reason why so much academic 


urgent, more purposive. This is on: 
ple a witless way to spend time. 


Schooling seems to many young peo 
What must a boy do to achieve adult status? He must, as a rule, 


ave the nest, start a home of his own. To get married, he should 
ave a job, be self-supporting. With marriage, especially with a 
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child, there come new community interests, new group roles and 
responsibilities. Youth live ahead in these vistas, project forward 
into them. They know better than do some older persons that 
many things they want come in a single package, that to achieve 
one goal an individual must achieve others. With youth channels 
jammed (military service, costs of higher education, job scarcity 
and/or competition), it is no wonder that many youngsters feel 
nonplused. Their mood swings are a product of our disjointed 
society, a condition that varies with time and circumstance. 

In the business of daily living, the adolescent’s human relations 
take a significant place. Teen-agers are much more status-con- 
scious than are younger children, much more social-class bound. 
They are apt to fret over their beauty, their strength and ability, 
style of dress, the old folks, home backgrounds. Groupness assumes 
a great importance, especially the reference group. This is the pee? 
group, the age-level culture, in contrast, say, to the teen-ager’s kin 
group, his family. Everyone who is acquainted with these boys and 
girls knows the strength of their peer groups in shaping member 
conduct. 


For the adolescent, there can be no stronger argument for having or 
doing a thing than the fact that “all the others are doing it.” Nothing is 
likely to awaken so great an emotional disturbance or cause so much 
worry as the feeling that he [or she] is in some way “different” from the 
others. “Others” means other members of his own particular group, fou 
the individual is not concerned about resembling persons who belong to 
some other clan. A fashion started by a leader of a group, even though it 
happens to be uncomfortable or inconvenient, is faithfully copied by al 
the lesser members. Opinions, prejudices, beliefs are likewise 
determined by the group. 


The point is that attitudes come from attitudes, that a teen- 
ager’s own groups are a basic source of his racial, creedal, and other 
views and values. We judge this truth to be implicit in all the 
studies presented in this chapter, especially in the Jonesville ane 
Seattle researches. ` 

The implications of this point are many. For example, teachers 
of older grade school and of high school students need to study the 
extent to which their boys and girls are peer-oriented. It will be 
found, we guess, that those who are well integrated into peer 


1 Florence L. Goodenough, Developmental Psychology, p. 492, Appleton-Century” 
Crofts, 1945. ral 
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a = : differ from those who are not. The former want, 
seria ong another; hence they are group made, group 
difference a 1 — less integrated, are not like this, the 
ee te sie o asus a matter of degree. They are apt to react 
done so i a any given set of values, for instance, to discuss 
on A : 5 2 adults rather than with own-age intimates. In 
TAE Aa yo ù e highs and lows in peer-group orientation might 
O 'h new light on youth acculturation. 

Miery ie el comes to mind, a matter we have puzzled over a 
oats <0 us 1 the tendency of some young people to fight their 
se ong i ae intergroup symbols. Our files show numerous cases 
ienien pi ~~ girls, while not, say, in love with an outgroup 
ea “aa ai ate this relationship in order to force parents to 
aa shite” Such doings appear to underlie certain wild or silly 
Sonli > 'apades, The point to check is whether these behaviors 

come intelligible if they were viewed as a form of adoles- 


cent protest. 
PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


a a the Jonesville study clear to you? Members of your college class 
S As mg papers on their own high school experiences along this line. 
the hig} soms place in Florida, Winter Haven we believe, the faculty at 
Simie zi sande for whites decided not to let these students appear on the 
contest ogram with students from the high school for Negroes ina speech 
Gena Sponsored by the local Chamber of Commerce. The subject for 

ssion was “I Speak for Democracy.” Argue this question in terms 


of wha 
3 hut you believe. 
- What did you fail to understand in the Seattle study? How would 
raised as speculations? 


, 
You vote, and why, on the questions we ra 
is pei pas in the Southwest or iane gen — a If either 
5. If rea, 5 a — ses paren ain eg oe 
and Class ; Sk ind a copy 0 a book, $e = l a ig Ge : I he 
is stud a Six Liverpool Schools, U niy ersity Press, iverpool, 1950. If 
6. Sel T is available, make a report m class on 1t. 
lenin a t a sample of psychology textbooks on adolescence and analyze 
erms of their treatment of race, creed, and national origins. 
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CHAPTER 5 


College Campus, Views and Values 


Ba hae go after the truth about ourselves, we must g0 after the 
ole of it—not just that part which is congenial. Truth, we 


must ass s 5 
ust assume, 1S ultimately the ally of better human relations. 
—Gorpon ALLPORT 


Peni group is, withal, a favored group, & community devoted 
me oa of knowledge. It has its own mode of life, its stand- 
abito xcellence, its rewards and controls. In this scholarly world, 
ai Ea el along with brains and industry. Poverty pinches, 
le irin us it always has, yet its malevolence knows no color 
they ne eee bar, no birthplace, no accent. Whatever its effects, 
of highe, 4 ae over the campus universe. This, then, is the theory 
noble r learning in America, as in every democracy. Its great and 
capaci aim 1s the development of the individual to his fullest 

acities. 

734-3 
mee space limits, we shall inquire into this. Who wants to go 
sou aidea who gets admitted, who stays in? What is learned in and 
lones : dlanprooms about race, creed, and national origins? How 
pocinili treat people, feel and act toward them? What is known, | 
5 austen ) about education majors? Do their teachers have deeper 
Ta in respect to human relations than do, say, math or 

ry professors? We admit now the lack of final answers, yet 


theres 
re is much material well worth serious thought. 


COLLEGE ADMISSIONS 


along racial and creedal 
een charged. It has been 
at college meetings and 


T Pi 3 
here our colleges limit student intake 
S, that quota systems exist, has long b 


Said . : 
many times in the past two decades 
85 
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gone undenied. And yet this charge has been hard to prove in 
factual terms, to pin tight to the ground. The matter is still 
slippery, though cumulative evidence is building up. 

One type of study has dealt with actual admissions, students ad- 
mitted and enrolled. Aside from proving some exclusion, this has 
not been a very fruitful research lead.! Low admission rates for 
nonwhite high school graduates and, to a lesser extent, for Jews 
have not as a rule been in dispute. But to what are these rates due? 
For example, are Negro students rejected because of just cause, say, 
for low scholastic aptitude? Or is race prejudice involved? Of 
course, the question makes no sense in those states where biracial 
education is dictated by law. It should be added that all such laws 
appear to be unconstitutional, though certain kinds of test cases 
are still pending.” 

Another kind of study has centered on applications for admission. 
In one state survey, to illustrate, college-entrance forms were filled 
in by 87 per cent of Jewish high school graduates in that year- 
About 63 per cent of white Protestant graduates and 57 per cent 
of Catholic graduates made application. Only 38 per cent of Negro 
graduates applied. If such data are to prove anything about dis- 
crimination, college acceptance rates must be known. These rates 
could not be obtained from the colleges in that state. Moreover, 
many high school students apply to more than one college, thus 
further complicating the issue. 

In one study of the issue just stated, it was found that Jewish 
high school graduates averaged 2.2 applications, Protestants 1.3. 
Among Jewish students, a third had applied to two colleges, 16 pet 
cent to three colleges, and 14 per cent to four or more. The most 
revealing fact in this study was that white Protestants got into 
first-choice colleges far more often than did any other kind 0 
student. 


1 Best critical review of state and national surveys in Floyd W. Reeves, “ Barriers 
to Higher Education,” Phi Delta Kappan, 31: 214-224, 1950. A good hook to read 1s 
Helen Davis, On Getting into College, American Council on Education, 1949. s 

? In 1950, the U.S. Supreme Court ordered the University of Texas to admit 
Heman Sweet, Negro, to its law school. Action was based on the grounds that the law 
school set up by the state for Negroes was not the equivalent of the University 1 
school. In the same year, the University of Oklahoma was ordered to stop the segre 
gation of Negro students in classrooms. A Negro had been admitted to class but seatt 
in an anteroom. While Federal law and its enforcement appear to be clarifying fast, 
such eases are likely to continue for some years. 
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A third type of research has been the study of application forms. 
The Anti-Defamation League of B’nai Brith has made several 
national surveys of these college forms. In 1949, for instance, forms 
were collected from 518 accredited liberal arts colleges.’ Study 
centered mainly on the following items: 


Questions Asked Applicants, Other Data 


Your place of birth Applicant’s photograph 
Your race or color Father’s place of birth 
Your father’s race Mother’s place of birth 
Your mother’s race Father’s religion 

Your nationality Mother’s religion 

Your religion Any change in family name 
Language spoken at home Mother’s maiden name 
Your school clubs Church membership 


a 


About 90 per cent of the 518 colleges had at least one “ po- 
tentially discriminating category,” the average number being 4.68. 
Later studies of college forms have showed in every instance, 
marked decreases in the number of such questions. 

What can be concluded from these three kinds of studies? All 
available research, as Reeves points out, indicates that racial, 
religious, economic, and geographic barriers to college going do 
exist. Second, for minority youth in particular, the nation’s short- 
age of educational facilities, the restricted curricula especially in 
Professional training (medicine, for instance), present formidable 
barriers to hurdle. Third, many colleges have admission systems 
Which lend themselves to discrimination. Certain features of these 
Systems, such as items on the entrance forms, would appear to 
Serve no other purpose. 

Whatever the truth of this, a large number of colleges have 
taken action to clear up their position. In 1948, the first of several 
Conferences was called by the American Council on Education. At 
this meeting, college representatives, along with leaders in various 
educational fields, adopted a motion “to eliminate the use of un- 
justifiable criteria” in admissions. They went on record as opposing 

Separate but equal” educational institutions for whites and 
Negroes, They urged that every person be treated in terms of his 


Individual worth. 


* Cited by Arnold Forster, A Measure of Freedom, pp- 126-130, Doubleday, 1950. 
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ATTITUDES AND BACKGROUNDS 


Among several hundred studies of student attitudes, the Allport- 
Kramer survey is still representative. It has had several replica- 
tions, and its more basic findings have held up fairly well. 

The main part of this study is a questionnaire given to 437 
students at Dartmouth, Harvard, and Radcliffe. All but 6 of these 
students were white; 382 were male, 55 female; 210 were Protes- 
tants, 110 Catholics, 63 Jewish, with others stating no chureh 
affiliations. To make reactions comparable, a prejudice scale (0 to 
76) was worked out. Responses were divided at the median point 
into “more” and ‘‘less” prejudiced, thus permitting high to low 
correlations. 

What College Students Are Liket 


Awareness Test. Twenty photos (male) were selected from an old college 
yearbook, with an equal number of Jews and non-Jews. After a brief 
exposure to each photo, students were asked whether the subject was Jew 
or non-Jew, Students in the upper half of the questionnaire prejudice score 
(1) named more faces as being Jewish, (2) were more correct in their 
identifications, and (3) were more confident of their guesses than were 
students in the lower half of the score. Put in other words, prejudiced 
persons were found to be more sensitive to facial features than the 
unprejudiced. 

Early Memories. Asked to write of their first experiences with minority 
persons, white Old Americans wrote most about Negroes and Jews. AS 
prejudice scores increased, so did negative memories. Is memory itsel 
selective, storing up learnings in line with personality bent? Study authors 
are inclined toward this viewpoint. “One recalls (or invents) early 
unfavorable experiences in order to justify one’s current hostility.” -TO the 
extent that this is true, any “tell me what you remember” type of inquiry 
will show more about adults as they are now than it will about their ear'Y 
life. Memory, like perception in an awareness test, becomes a kind © 
projective technique. 

Influence of Parents. A little less than a fifth of the 437 undergraduates 
felt that they had taken over rather fully the views and values of ther 
parents. Over half said they had absorbed these attitudes in a modifie 
way. Six per cent reported reacting against them, and a fourth claimed n° 
parental influence at all. Students in the top half of the prejudice seo? 


4 Gordon W. Allport and Bernard M. Kramer, “Some Roots of Prejudice,” Journal 
of Social Psychology, 22: 9-39, 1946. The questionnaire is published in this report- 
college group can, if students wish, repeat this survey. 
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appeared, by their own reports, to have mirrored parent views more than 
did students in the lower part of the score. 
an nfluence of School. Over a third of the sample stated that school had 
ld positive influence on their attitudes, 82 students affirmed the oppo- 
ey ae: 134 could recall no influence at all. Of the first group, about a 
mn d sll into the high prejudice score. Of those who said they had not 
cen influenced by school, two-thirds were in the low half of the score. 
. Asked to be specific about things learned at school, few students could 
emember anything much. Thirty-one listed scientific facts about race, 
ie eight spoke of pleasant interracial or intercreedal contacts. In general, 
children do, apparently, learn something at school that affects their 
ethnic attitudes, but vivid teaching seems rare.” 
ee Sex Factors. At what age does prejudice develop? Of the 355 
a rs ewish students, 53 per cent said they felt strong dislike for Jews; and 
eee 431 white students, 26.5 made the same claim in respect to Negroes. 
: z sing the self-reports of these students, ages at which they first became 
aware of prejudice were as follows: 


Table 20. Ages at Which Prejudiced Students First Became Aware of 
Their Prejudice* 


Dislike Dislike 


Age of Jews | of Negroes 
2- Syears....-----++° 1.6 $. 
6-11 years. “ 21.8 36.0 
12-16 51.6 41.2 
17-18 years 1.8 M: 
6.4 7.9 


18 and over... -eee 


* Gorden W, Allport and Bernard M. Kramer, “Some Roots of Prejudice,” Journal 


of Social Psychology, 22: 22, 1946. 


From Table 20 and other data, study authors infer that preschool years 
ber of children. Strong group 


erlo “fixate hostility” on any large num 

e ’ feelings tend to arise in grade and junior high years and then to 
tion or wane according to circumstances. While IQ or class-grade correla- 
m 1s were not made, some evidence in the study suggests that brighter 
Students were less prejudiced than were the less intelligent. 


As to sex, more men in ratio to total number fell into the upper part of 


the prejudice score than did women. Other variables appeared to offset 


ga this finding. For example, the higher the level of parent educa- 

Bing the lower the prejudice score of both men and women students. 

tess ents majoring in natural sciences had, on the average, lower prejudice 
res than those majoring in the social sciences, arts, and literature. 
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Outgroup Contacts. When student contacts with minority outgroup 
members were analyzed, it was found that the amount of biracial or 
bicreedal contact was of less significance than was the kind or quality. 
The more numerous the equal-status contacts (friends, neighbors, class- 
mates), the less the average prejudice score. 

Role of Religion. Asked the degree to which religion had influenced 
them, student responses were: very marked, 28 per cent; moderate, 41 
per cent; slight, 21 per cent; none, 10 per cent. Students who reported 
marked to moderate religious influence showed higher prejudice scores 
than did the remainder of the sample. Catholic students led the list in 
anti-Negro feelings, Protestants were next, with Jews “markedly free 
from prejudice.” Less-prejudice and more-prejudice scores by creedal 
backgrounds are given in Table 21. 


s” 
Table 21. Student Prejudice Scores by Creedal Background, Per Cent of Response 


Number Tess Mona 
| anti-Negro | anti-Negro 
Protestants. rse su. na ex 210 38 62 
Catholies........ à 110 | 29 | 71 
63 78 | 22 
37 73 | 27 


; of 
* Adapted from Gordon W. Allport and Bernard M. Kramer, “Some Roots ° 
Prejudice,” Journal of Social Psychology, 22: 27, 1946. 


Victimization. To test the idea that deprivation, thwarting, and 
forth, give rise to hatreds, Jewish and Catholic students were asked to tel 
the extent to which they had felt themselves victims of prejudice 
Response percentages are shown in Table 22. 


Table 22. Per Cent of Jewish and Catholic Students Who Felt ‘Themselves * 
Victim of Prejudice* 


: Jews | Catholies 
Degree of fee F 
CESON Koeling (63 reporting) | (108 reporting) 


To a great extent. 


KAEA 9.5 1.9 
More than average.......,.. 4 15.9 4.6 
Average. ere 28.6 15.7 
Less than aver: 42.9 27.8 
NOTED Bless se wna toa nuize omen» 3.2 50.0 


E nal 
* Gordon W. Allport and Bernard M. Kramer, “Some Roots of Prejudice, > Jour” 
of Social Psychology, 22: 28, 1946. 


; : : ing of 
With both Jewish and Catholic students, the greater the E i 
victimization, the greater the degree of anti-Negro bias, a finding 
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supports caer Baie 

fee res Feel $ of prej udice. Moreover, Jewish students who 
ore en a strongly the object of Gentile discrimination were 
pe oe er - nan w ere other Jewish students. In the authors’ views, 
fants as sm “p it part from persecution. It may be directed toward 

Por ne lea ell as toward racial and creedal outgroupers. 
Ssh, we te A a i a Does prejudice stand alone in personality, so to 
Stuilents a ape meee broader systems of belief? Apparently, the latter. 
ie new V ring ed the world as a hazardous place, a matter of jungle 
m a 3 more prejudiced than those who rejected this outlook. The 
felt that Fiji itis there was a Higher prejudice score, for students who 
ETO o i aë not enough discipline” in American life. Students 
with ns anger i] being tricked or swindled in their ordinary dealings 
Sree an os eh as thosa who regarded their own prejudices as 
fies unay oidable,” averaged higher scores. On the other hand, 
ieliovad Be gan they sympathized with the underdog,” or who 
with canon representatives were " self-conscious” in their contacts 
Di F rm members, were low in the prejudice score. 
average sce ee Asked to rate themselves in comparison with the 
sal Seven Hi student, subjects who had scored high in the prejudice 
lenge et = ess self-insight than did subjects who had scored low. To a 
being inthe ) ieee poor-insight cases were the students who had denied 
grasp of ore by either parents or school. It was concluded that their 
Harina SS ity was not great, tit cones and understanding 
appreciable part m their social life. 
for classroom discussion. Students 


in number of items of concern to them. While we are told 
mind. hen about some students, size of the sample must be kept in 
the ice ae tit one must be on guard about memory data, about 
study Se She mind. As an explanation of general findings, the 
pëtsors e have advanced two theories. One is the tendency of 
and the na or distort whatever they regard as threatening 
slevitsioas a ler Is the tendency to respond to threat with increased 
nd vigor. Both hypotheses need many kinds of tests. 


There. ie e m 
here is a lot in this study 


RELIGION AND PREJUDICE 

y, in truth, of several studies is 
nd prejudice. In theory, every 
good will. Creed should be 
her creed, weaken it for 
te purport to show that 


ge ae part of the above stud 
religion i correlation of religion a 
taught Š rould teach brotherhood and 
adherents e it will not undermine any ot 
an is D Tore data by far than we can Ci 
achings function otherwise. 
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Several of the Studies in Prejudice at the University of Cali- 
fornia bear on this issue. A major study is The Authoritarian Per- 
sonality,® in which various sections are relevant. Subjects were 
about 2,000 native-white middle-class non-Jewish Americans, in- 
cluding college students, schoolteachers, businessmen, day workers, 
and prison inmates. Questionnaires were used, followed by depth 
interviews. 

In very brief review, subjects who professed some religious faith 
expressed more antiminority feelings than did those not identified 
with any church. Variability in both cases was great. Aside from 
Unitarians and a few small Protestant groups, no creed was out- 
standing in its liberalism. While frequency of church attendance 
was not found to be a significant variable, subjects who said they 
never attended church made lower prejudice scores than those who 
went to church, a finding believed to be “added evidence that 
people who reject organized religion are less prejudiced on the 
whole than those who accept it.” 

Subjects whose parents presented a “united front” on religion, 
who were insistent that their views be followed, were more pre- 
judiced than were persons where parental influences were ‘“‘incon- 
sistent, partial, and nonexistent.” Subjects who regarded their 
church as important to them were “very considerably more anti- 
Semitic” than those who said the opposite or conceived religion in 
ethical terms. In general, church membership, participation, an 
so on, were less significant in understanding the relation of religio? 
to prejudice than was the subject’s attitude toward religion ave 
the meaning he gave to it. 

In interpreting the above findings, study authors take the view 
that religion plays “a relatively minor role” in personality strut- 
turing. They believe that it has declined steadily in influence, that 
it has become “neutralized” as a cultural good, a convention® 
value. It moves fewer and fewer people either toward intergrouP 
hatreds or toward genuine brotherhood. Although “emasculate 
in its most basic functions, religion persists in “noncommitta 
ideologies” about good will which tend “to assume an aspect 0 
rigidity and intolerance such as we expect to find in the prejt- 
diced.” The more dubious revealed truth becomes, ‘‘the more ob- 


5T. W. Adorno et al., The Authoritarian Personality, pp. 208-221, 727-743 Í» 
Harper, 1950, 
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stinately its authority is upheld,” the more also “its hostile, 
destructive, and negative features come to the fore.” 

All this is, if true, a serious indictment of organized religion. The 
many Americans young and old, who are now flocking churchward 
as our people have not done for years, are doomed to disappoint- 
ment, perhaps subjecting themselves to harmful influences. For our 
own part, let us state frankly that we believe very little of this. 
We have known too many persons in whom religion plays a basic 
rolg in character structure, serves as a moral, humanizing influence. 
What is needed is further research, perhaps a national study 
sponsored by creedal groups but conducted by skilled social 
Scientists. 

CAMPUS OPINION POLLS 


In 1949, the Elmo Roper organization made a rA 
opinion poll.® A national cross-section sample of 1,000 freshmen 
and the same number of seniors was selected, with 50 colleges repre- 
sented. Unsigned questionnaires were filled in and, as a rule, 
dropped into sealed ballot boxes. The report below is limited 
pretty much to seniors. 


What College Seniors Say 
One line of questioning in the 1949 Roper survey of college campus 
Opinion is seen in Table 23. 


Table 23. Senior Views, Per Cent Voting Yes 


Protes- | Catho- 


al aan 
is lies Jews | Negroes | None 


Should be getting a better break than they 


te ROW web eases ron rnd Bo 3 12 | 25 | 70 21 
ii ; getting more economic power than is 
eee for our country. -seerste 3 7 23 3 64 
© getting more political power than is good 
8 14 6 


for our country...........06220000 


The most striking thing about Table 23 is that 70 per cent of the seniors 
Selected as a national sample said that Negroes should be getting a better 
break. Another significant fact is that two-thirds of the sample felt that 
no one ereedal or racial group was getting too much economic or political 


ê Made for the Anti-Defamation League. For details, see Arnold Forster, A Measure 


of Freedom, Chap. 8, Doubleday, 1950. 
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power. The vote on Jews on items 1 and 2 is puzzling in that it looks to be 
contradictory. 


Table 24. Comparative Views, Per Cent Voting Yes 


| College All adults, col- Adults with 
| Š 
| seniors lege, noncollege | college education 


Jews are getting too much economie 


POWGP ss aes... A ii aa A 23 38 | 
Jews are getting too much political 
power..... ie ees ga ere. 6 19 | 
Prefer not to work beside Jews as | | 
CT.  20s cuss ver 2 dS Oka dina Gat 5 14 16 
Prefer not to have Jews as house guests.| 3 | 15 14 
Prefer not to have J move into my 
neighborhood................ -=| 10 22 32 
Prefer not to have a near relative 
52 


Y A E san inves gests vie, orn wija 25 48 | 


Judging from Table 24, college seniors are less anti-Jewish than are 
the cross-section samples of adults with whom they are compared. Most 
anti-Semitic, especially in respect to having Jewish neighbors, are adults 
with a college education. 


Such data give a picture as of a moment of time. While trend 
data are needed, they are almost nonexistent. An exception, though 
imperfect, are the Bogardus social-distance surveys. These studies 
measure feelings of nearness-farness in regard to associating with 
people as equals and intimates. 


SOCIAL-DISTANCE SURVEYS 


In 1926, E. S. Bogardus obtained reactions of 1,725 American 
adults on a social-distance scale, a type of study he has pioneereC; 
He regarded these subjects as ‘‘a roughly defined stratified sample 
of the nation, though we suspect the sample may have been loade 
with college students. In 1946, a repeat survey was made of 1,9? 
adults, selected in much the same way. Meantime, Bogardus hac 
revised his test by use of the Thurstone scaling technique.” Table 2? 
gives a comparison of these two survey findings. 


A. Q 


7 Still far from a perfect equi-i test. For a critique, along with a revision, see ʻi g 
Sartain and H, V. Bell, in Journal of Social Psychology, 29: 85-91, 1949. Item rang 
are much the same in the Sartain-Bell form, but intervals have been smoothed an‘ 
deviations are less. A misplaced item has been corrected. 
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Table 25. Ethnic Distance, United States, 1926 to 1946* 


Rank, Rank, 

People 1926 People 1946 
English... .., a ji American (native white).......---- 1 
American (native white) 2 CNAIN «scores ice ea BE HOR sia ware 2 
Canadians. 3 English... - 3 
Scotch... 4 Irish.. 4 
Irish... 5 Scotch..... 5 
French... 6 French. ... 6 
Germans. 7 Norwegia sa 7 
Swedes. 8 Hollanders. .. 8 
Hollanders. . i i ~~ BNVOUEBi remo amaax eedak ama ae, S 
Norwegians. ermarnar FO DAMES orice snare eNOS . 10 
Danes... sana Repeat aes 11 Germans.....- -ll 
Spanish. oc os cae x oe ae 12 Finns.... -12 
Finn: 13 Czechs... 13 


14 


Russians... Af, _... 14 Russians. . 
Uo ee “ . 45 Poles... . » 19 
Portuguese. ...........cceeeeeere* 16 Spanish......-.--+ 16 
TUONO i: a Sam ete else . 17 Romanians..... 17 
Romanians............ 26. ++ _.... 18 Bulgarians asics 18 
Armeniana,...,.....0..<.20362 . 19 Italians... 19 
Czechs., x 20 Armenians... .. -eee . 20 
lion (American) Greeks... 3 a 
o ied ie eee oe Portuguese. » 22 
Bulgarians... TBWSs, E ica 23 
Greeks Bees Indian (American). 24 
Syri Chinese... ca = 
. 26 


— Mexican-American 


27 


Mexican. i =e , 27 Syrians. . 
Japanese American. . _, — Filipinos... 28 
Di aeo, = o... 29 Mexicans. = 
“ilipinos È _...... 30. Turks.... ; E 
Negroes, à stim WO Japanese-American . REEE 31 
Turks, oes we, 32 Koreans....-.--55++0+ . 32 
Chinese., _. BB Mulattoes. .. . 83 
Mulattoes . 34 Indians (East) . 34 
Koreans 5 Negroes. . . 35 
. 36 


36 Japanese. seis Ree 


Indians E ‘ 


* From E. S. Bogardus, International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, 


1: 58, 1947, 


In Table 25, the higher the rank order the less the distance be- 
tween the raters, ie., Americans, and the people rated. Stated 
otherwise, the more friendly the feeling toward these peoples. In 
Comparing 1926 to 1946 ratings, some changes in attitudes are 
evident; for example, the Germans have dropped from seventh to 
eleventh place. The most impressive fact, however, is the relative 


Sameness of positions within quartile limits. 
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In 1926 the average ethnic distance in the United States was 
2.52, as Bogardus notes elsewhere. In 1946 the mean was 2.13, a 
decrease in ethnocentrism of about 0.02 points per year. Table 25 
does not measure annual change or even actual change, for changes 
occur in more than one direction at one and the same time. What 
is given are base lines from which net gain or loss can he computed 
for any of the 36 peoples listed. The table is useful not only as a 
national-trend picture of the nation but also to permit comparison 
with local social-distance surveys. These studies are casy to make 
and college students like to do them. 


EDUCATION MAJORS, COLLEGE-STUDY DATA 


To education majors, the most interesting test data are likely to 
center in studies of preservice and inservice teachers. We shall re- 
port now some findings from the College Study in Intergroup Rela- 
tions, though no complete review will be made.’ 

There were 24 colleges and universities in the College Study, 
1945 to 1949. These were selected to represent so far as possible 
and on a judgmental basis all teacher-educating institutions in the 
nation. Main faults in the sample were two: an inability, after 
continuous trial, to secure any Catholic teacher-training institu- 
tion and an inability to travel to the far Northwest. Test scores 
are spotty since testing was optional. In the last year a battery ° 
six best tests was prepared and offered to colleges. Only two col- 
leges could take the 434 hours required to administer the battery 
to student samples. This fact is worth recording as indicating the 
outer limit of voluntary cooperation in research of this sort. 

The AS-20 Opinionnaire is a Likert-type scale. Split half-re- 
liabilities of .76 to .89 have been found for parts of the test, an 
validity was established chiefly by the “known-group” technique: 
Items are so ranged that the lower the score the greater the liberat 
friendly attitudes and feelings. ‘ 

In Table 26, 51 graduate students at Atlanta averaged a score 
23.4 on attitudes toward Jews, 15.7 toward Negroes, and so 0P» 
with a total mean score of 92.0 on this 40- to 200-point test. They 
were, naturally, most favorable toward Negroes. On the test as 3 
whole, Florida students were least liberal with Moorhead, Minn» 


2 acil 
8 See Cook, Intergroup Relations in Teacher Education, Chap. 3, American Cour 
on Education, 1951. 
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Juniors and Wayne graduates (Detroit teachers) most liberal in 
their outlooks. Differences between parts of this test have usually 
not been large and not statistically significant, leading one to sus- 
pect the presence of syndromes of component factors.° 

_ Another kind of data was sought in the College Study IT-1 
Knowledge Test, a hundred-item multiple-choice form. The pat- 


Table 26. Scores on AS-20 Test, 1948-1949* 


(Possible ranges: 10-50 for each seale; 40-200 for whole test) 


Mean score 
College Toward | Toward Toward | Toward 
das Neuro foreign- | lower Total 
born class 
Atlanta University: 
ö 51 graduate students.......+ | 93.4 | 15.7 | 27.3 | 25.6 | 92.0 
ventral Michigan College of Educa- 
tion; 
221 juniors and seniors.....-++++° 23.3 22.4 2 26.0 96.9 
TE von nen on™ 22.6 | 20.0 | 22.3 | 23.4 | 88.3 
Sorhead State Teachers College: 
67 freshmen, experimental. ...++- 28.3 24.0 27.0 24.8 | 104 
124 freshmen, control.......++++* 28.6 25.4 28.0 26.1 108.1 
Boe Jünipra. esce neneme nasie E 20.9 | 20.3 | 23.3 | 23.4 | 87.9 
Pringfield College: 
ns Free oc ose pignoni A 24.9 20.3 24.6 25.4 94.2 
niversity of Florid 
129 juniors and seniors... +++ +++ ao | 31.7 | 28-7 | 27-9 | 115.9 
ae University: 
12 graduates, teachers....-+ +++" 21.6 20.2 22.9 25.3 89.0 


* å * . 
ie Intergroup Relations in Teacher Education, American Council on Education, 


tern was so designed that if items were scored down the form, 
answers fell under headings of race, creed, immigrant cultures, 
rural-urban differences, and social class. If scored across, the cate- 
Bories were concepts, present status, history, current issues, and 
Proposed solutions. Split half-reliability is high (.91), and validity 
Was checked in item construction and analysis. A “known group,” 
he heads of Detroit intergroup agencies and programs, made a 
much higher score than any other group so far tested. 


oR, š x : ” z nii T 
Rev Established by Paul K. Hatt, “Class and Ethnic Attitudes,” American Sociological 


tew, 13: 36-43, 1948. 
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At Atlanta University, as seen in Table 27, graduates averaged 
7.4 correct answers out of 20 items on race, and so forth, making a 
mean over-all score of 33.2 on the hundred-item test. [Highest 
scores were made, as already said, by Detroit agency heads. What 
has been suggested to us by our continued use of this test is that 


Table 27. Sample Scores on IT-1 Test, 1948-1919* 
(Possible ranges: part = 0-20; whole test = 0-100) 


Mean scores 


| 
Knowledge field | Atlanta Michigan Wayne University | Detroit 
| Central | 
| e naa es Song ea 
| | 14 
At Bt | ct | pt a A G} 
Areas of knowledge: | | 
HRG, waa ses ' | 1 | 10.0 Te 7.0 
Creed..... | 4 Sit | 12% 11.5 
Immigrants.. | 2 9.8 | 1i. 8.9 
Rural-urban. | 4 9.0 8. 8.3 
Social class., | 1 id | 16x 6.6 
Totalf....... | 5 | 45.3 | 45 42.3 
Kinds of knowledge: | 5 ` 
Concepts........, : 0} 7.6] 10.0 8.2 8.4 8.5 
Present status... .. >E 8] 11.8] 10.1] 10.4 | 10.8 154 
History, trends... | 4 9.0 9.2 a2 9.8 10.2 
Current problems, 1| 9.0] 8.4] 8.5] 8.7 12 3 
Proposed solutions...... . O} 78) 725) 7g PET IB 
Total cers taa nea e -5 | 45.3 | 45.1 | 42.3 | 45.4 | 60-1 


* Cook, Intergroup Relations in Teacher Education, American Council on Education» 
1951. 


i z antral 
+ Key to the letters: Atlanta University, A = 51 graduates; Michigan om 

College of Education, B = 215 juniors-seniors, C = 97 faculty; Wayne Unive 

(mostly graduates), D = 63 elementary education majors, Æ = 77 health and phy 


cal education majors, = 343 from all curriculums; G = 28 Detroit intergroUP 
agency heads. 
f Part me: 


ans may not sum to total means because of rounded figures. 

education majors are very weak in knowledge content. Comparable 
liberal arts students make higher average scores, notably thos° 
majoring in sociology, psychology, and anthropology. Another us¢ 
of the test has been as a pre- and end-test measure in our bast¢ 
intergroup course. We have secured final mean scores in the low 
60’s for some undergraduates and in the 70’s for a number ° 
candidates for the Ed.D. degree in intergroup relations. 
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COLLEGE FACULTY VIEWS 


Pv tad a E a misnomer, we admit. If four years and more of 
ibe ate te y sepecianis can be relied on, we will not as faculties 
eve thea W pa Tests are, apparently, for students. At Roose- 
ae, om a D illustrate, W. P. Cortelyou developed a vote-meter 
bier tar: rical dial whereby a group may vote by pressing a 
ue hte in the hand. The weight of the requested vote, positive 
cóllēge fan i “i registered for all to see. Only 24 members of the 
We de 7 ty ‘could be assembled for this very painless operation. 
teli Gane it as well finish this tale with another anecdote. Roose- 
the Colle sleet the author, then making the rounds in 
toise T a tudy, to take the machine to any college that wanted 
institutio nig we ever came to a customer was at our own 
sion fhe y; Vayne University. After an animated faculty discus- 
A S y oe was to table the motion. The test was never taken. 
list te Francisco State College, more than anywhere else, the 
fi care e t the need to study itself. Faculty attitudes are suggested 
A e section of a scale developed by Professor Don Campbell. 
able 28, Faculty Attitudes, San Francisco State College, in Comparison with 
Student Attitudes* 
(Possible range: 0 to 375) 


Median scores 


Attitude College | U. of Calif. 
faculty | students 


Toward Inglish.....- - 12.0 15.0 
Toward Jews.....-- 14.0 24.0 
Toward Japanese... 17.0 23.0 
Toward Mexicans. . - 17.0 28.0 
Toward Negroes. weal 22:0 | 34.0 

; .| 82.0 124.0 


Prejudice score. .-. 
* Cit 
Fic. ed by Alfred G. Fisk, in Cook (ed.), College Programs in Intergroup Relations, 


P. 315, z 
» American Council on Education, 1950. 


ne shows that the faculty was less prejudiced toward every 

sophisti nan were a comparable group of students. Campbell, a 
Sticated tester, makes this cautious observation: 

or the faculty at this college 

f our culture so far as 

much lower degree of 


As 
to follow be seen, there is a clear tendency f 
rder ow the general powerful prejudice patterns © 
or rank of prejudice is concerned, although a 
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prejudice is shown, at least in comparison with a group of University of 
California students. Test results for groups of high school students show 
the same pattern, but also show more prejudice than among college 
students, hence much more prejudice than among State College faculty 
members. 

The low level of prejudice among the faculty is probably due in some 
part to the structured situation in which the questionnaire was adminis- 
tered. It was circulated by two known liberals . . . and as part of 2 
study known by the faculty to be directed toward overcoming race 
prejudice. To a much larger extent, low scores probably reflect the tend- 
ency of the college to condemn race prejudice, to select and retain un- 
prejudiced faculty members, and to produce alterations of attitudes 12 
the direction of tolerance. 


ASSIMILATION TO CAMPUS CULTURE 


Tt was said at the start that a college is a community, a way of 
life that catches up and shapes its members. This implies a culture 
or, put in an action sense, a process of acculturation. While past 
studies bear on this, we want to make this point very explicit, to 
emphasize it. Many researches come to mind go that selection 15 
rather arbitrary. 

What happens to students who don’t rate, don’t belong, in the 
push and haul of campus living? Let us consider some second-ge2" 
eration Greek students at the Y State College, a well-known insti- 
tution located in a small Eastern city. Y College has about 2,00 
students, the sex ratio being about equal. Two-thirds of the stu- 
dents are white, Protestant, middle class, from rural and tow? 
areas. The remainder are Catholic, Greek, and Jewish. The study 
below was made by a psychologist and a sociologist in collabora 
tion. Data come in part from 122 cases of maladjusted students 
including far more than a proportionate number of Greek students: 
Our account is focused on these latter students. 


Greek Student Adjustment Problems” 


” 
Y College milieu is “a startlingly sharp, consistent core of values 
which, per se, creates adjustment problems for all students regardless 2 
their abilities and backgrounds. The dominant tone of campus life 18 an 
competition for prestige that transcends anything students have kn’ 
before coming to college. For the average student, the great lon 


19 Based on 5. Loomis and A. Green, “Patterns of Mental Conflict in & TR 
State University,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 42: 342-355, L 


grup 


pical 
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value is “career security,” the preparation for a lifework, but short-term 
values are success in social and recreational pursuits. This introduces 
goal conflicts, for good-time activities may not further career plans. 

Since job values are individual and good-time values are shared, the 
latter tend to set the tone of campus life. Thus, in order, come good looks, 

smoothness” in dress and manner, fraternity membership, holding 
campus office, taking part in sports (men), and dancing well. The only 
intellectual ability which is highly valued is that of making grades, and 
this loses worth if the student is a “ grind.” The small group of “radicals,” 
we., intellectuals, common to some campuses, is not found at Y State. 

Person-to-person and group competition is more intense, more in- 
clusive, than in the area’s high schools. Moreover, at college there is no 
home, no other community, to serve as & retreat, a buffer against rivalry. 
= college is the student’s community, a daily round of living with one’s 

eers, 

In the 40 student cases given intensive S 
Sonality problem was found to be linked wit 
Sequent loss of emotional security. Among minority 
Students have had by far the most difficult adjustments to make. In 
ratio to number, they have sought clinical help more than any other 
Student. Their jaa conflicts have been pronounced, a situation due 
in part to their childhood training and heritages. Their attitudes and 
behaviors diverge from campus norms, giving these students the unvary- 
ing label of “queers,” i.e., social rejects or maladjusts. 

The families from which Greek students come are Old World emigrants, 
‘ural, religious, not educated, and highly organized to perpetuate in 

Merica their traditional way of life. The typical family is extremely 
Patriarchal, with manners and morals that differ from American middle- 
Class mores, For example, Greek-American veterans on the campus report 
hat, during wartime, their letters to Greek girls in the area were stopped 
by the fathers of these girls. These young men had not obtained permis- 
Sion to correspond. 

For all their early life, Greek boys and girls have been taught to vener- 
ate parental authority and wisdom, to show no interest in the opposite 
Sex until genuine courtship is involved, and to strive hard for career suc- 
cess, On the campus, these and other home teachings are contradicted. 

reek students make friends who are not only not Greek but not known to 

er parents. Dating, dancing, and drinking are expected behaviors. 

Oreover, these students acquire academic and social training beyond 
he comprehension of their parents. After a few trips home, even fresh- 
men avoid parental conflict by staying at college as much as possible. 

Bilingualism complicates adjustment problems. In all clinical cases, 

reek was the first tongue learned, with English picked up at school and 


tudy, “every kind” of per- 
h social rejection, plus con- 
groups, Greek 
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in casual contacts. In some cases, children had been sent to a Greek school 
for supplementary instruction. While few of these students now have 
much of a foreign accent, they do have trouble in expressing themselves. 
In their own eyes and to the campus, verbal difficulties and blunders are 
signs of mental inferiority. 

In respect to career goals, poor study habits handicap these students, 
along with poor home training and life experience. Their handicaps m 
social relations are even more evident. “At no time in their high school 
days,” write the authors, “have Greek students been faced with a more 
undemocratic milieu than at Y college.” Only the exceptional individual 
is free from discrimination. While few clinical cases were neurotic, these 
tendencies were apparent. Overcompensation in dress, in manners and 
morals, especially a solicitous overpoliteness, were not uncommon. In 
the authors’ judgment, the exaggerated respect for authority, taught 
at home, prevented the outward show of aggression by means of which 
the average student expresses his frustrations. 


At Y State College, dominant values were in conflict. Immediate 
good-time goals clashed with deferred, career goals. For average 
students, this presented no unusual or insoluble problem. Some 
worked it out in one way, some in another, so that over time a 
campus culture was evolved. For Greek students, any choice ° 
goals, or no choice at all, was difficult, the evidence in this research 
being the number of these students who sought clinical guidance 
Causes of their maladjustment, so far as the data show, were nO 
innate and individual but cultural and groupal. In terms of at- 
culturation, these students failed in measurable ways to get along» 
to absorb college culture. They were treated, to a variable degrees 
as inferior and unequal. i 

Another version of what happens to college students is seen H 
study of white Northern students in a Southern university." 
this inquiry, the Hinckley scale of attitudes toward Negroes was 
given to three student groups: those from Southern homes atter 
ing the University of Alabama, called “Southern students”; thos? 
from Northern homes at the same university, “ North-in-Sout? | 
students; and those from Northern homes at Ohio University: 
“Northern” students.” Main findings are seen in Fig. 6. sia 

It will be scen in Fig. 6 that North-in-South students stand m 
way in attitudes toward the Negro as compared with Northern an 


$ he 
Southern students. Mean score of the N-S group is 5.9 oft 
orther” 


1 a 
In 


u Verner M. Sims and James R. Patrick, “Attitudes toward the Negro ot Oa. 
and Southern College Students,” Journal of Social Psychology, T: 192-204, 1 
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North 6.7, and of the South 5.0, with all differences significant at 
the 1 per cent level. It would appear as though the college had this 
very interesting effect in changing student racial attitudes, a con- 
clusion which Sims and Patrick confirm by studying a number of 
alternate hypotheses, including that of selection. This is a sig- 
nificant type of acculturation study and will be, we hope, widely 
repeated. 

T he most convincing evidence that college environments change 
students is Newcomb’s so-called “ Bennington research.” This is a 
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s and James R. Patrick, « Attitudes toward the Negro of Northern and Southern 


'ollege & A 
ege Students,” Journal of Social Psychology, T: 194, 1936.) 


pas of an entire college population of about 600 young women 

a 4-year period. +? Major aims were “to determine the woy 

lion” Pe and behaviors vary with the degree of oe a- 

ningto ttitudes toward public affairs, ‘the mark of a good Ben- 

I eve citizen,” were the point of inquiry. The main finding wW is 

tern aan liberalism or, as Newcomb prefers to put it, a pat- 
declining conservatism.” To quote:*? 


Pe the issues studied in this inquiry, J uniors-Seniors have Mov ed much 
ar her than have Freshmen-Sophomores, though individual differences 
quite clear. In general, the change m attitudes shows a pattern of 


12 a 
Theodore M. Newcomb, Personality and Social Change, Dryden, 1943. 
A Yy 
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declining conservatism. Parts of the pattern are increasing information, 
more insight into self and others, and increasing student prestige and 
reputation. 


The unassimilated students, the ‘‘negativistic conservatives,” 
were found to be timid and insecure, with small and limited groups 
of friends. They came to college with few or no aspirations toward 
social success, an inference based on their failure in high school days 
to achieve average or better social recognition. Those who were 
aware of their out-of-stepness with campus views and values were 
on the average less retiring, less inhibited, than those who felt that 
their own attitudes were typical. These student “unawares,” if the 
term will do, tended to be plodding, conscientious, unprestigeful 
persons. They had serious trouble with their social relations. 


CHOICE OF GROWTH LINES 
In closing, we recall three lines from Robert Frost: 


Two roads diverged in a woods, and I— 
I took the one less traveled by, 
And that has made all the difference. 


Aside from the information packed into these pages, data which 


students like to read and to discuss, the main point of the chapter 
may lie in the issue of direction, the lines along which students wa? 
to grow, the kinds of persons they want to be. Let us point uP this 
issue for classroom discussion. 

From all that is known about youth acculturation, one f 
stands out in high relief. It is the simple axiom that once an u 
dividual identifies himself with a group, his attitudes an be- 
haviors are, in many ways, determined by the run of group feeling 
thought, and action, whatever direction this may take. Of cours? 
group members help to make group culture, yet most student 
leaders, the persons others follow, are middle-of-the-roaders, he 
in place by their desire for a following. This applies widely 
human relations, including the interactions of college majority am 
minority group members. 

In respect to majority group members, it is a good bet that mos 
will tend to accept dominant group norms, to model on prestige™ 
figures. Northern students in the South were an example, aS wes 
the Bennington girls. At this latter college, liberalism was dom! 


act 
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pon pie irt, to teach itself, so to speak. In respect to race, 
emo DR oa ional origins, we doubt if this is generally true of 
average tolle logis m any deep-going way. Put in other words, 
clubs and wei ae Eer to be ingroupish, to draw lines in social 
If the T against minority members. ; 
R pi oe ti Ei of campus feeling is toward exclusion, minority 
campus candi wi l meet degrees of prejudice. It is likely that their 
òf free al ek will diminish as students approach the point 
Mates a pee interaction, the full use by all persons of the 
iste Loe dhe W hile this is antidemocratic, hence appears 
ihesetan ee that viewpoint, it 18 a multisided stimulus to 
Bor 2 y students, as the next chapter will try to show. ; 
Secor cx A Sinnen will grow in college is, of a certainty, his 
mined b = as any choice can be freely made. It will be deter- 
verse. komt hi of factors, some within him, some within his uni- 
pidea ulturation can be —and usually is—a fairly unconscious 
s, the pull of the crowd. Or it can be planned for, by design, 


Y deliberate intent. It could be asked, perhaps, that each of us 
oices he makes. The general 


St . 
cored gies , become aware of the ch c 
eititiomein re work out, to keep on working out, the meaning of 
free th atic living in a community devoted as is no other place to 
hought, free study, free action. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


i; ; 
Read the book by E. Havemann and P. West, They Went to College 


oom Brace, 1952). What, in general, are college students like? 
ing, mee a study of admission policy in the college you are now attend- 
Stud te present rules with those of a decade ago. The same kind of 
we hould be made for job placements, including part-time student work. 
ogy, oe Allport and Kramer questionnaire (J ournal of Social Psychol- 
Survey ` ‘allen 1946) is available in printed form. You might propose & 

4, Wh your own class. 
dice? If at is your present view as to t 
imagery you wish to know more abo 
Sociol y in children, the study by Ernest Harms 
ogy, 50: 112-122, 1944) might appeal to you. 

Are you interested in attitude scaling? If so, compare Bogardus’s 
earch, 17: 


Tevisi : 
ision of his social-distance scale (Sociology and Social Res 
of Social Psychol- 


265- 
a 271, 1933) with the Sartain-Bell revision (Journal 
Y, 29: 85-91, 1949). 


he relation of religion and preju- 
ut the development of religious 
(American Journal of 
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6. If you are interested in the latest technique in attitude scaling, the 
scalogram analysis as developed in World War II, read a study of atti- 
tudes of 2,115 Catholic adults toward Negroes as reported by Thomas J. 
Hart in the American Catholic Sociological Review, 12: 66-74, 1951. 

7. What, if anything, impresses you about College Study data on 
education majors? Read either of the two volumes in this Study. 

8. Do you notice on your own campus the clash in values found at the 
Y State College? Have you experienced it, and resolved it, yourself? 

9. What is your stand on the issue with which the chapter closes? That 
is, how should students in a mixed college treat one another? 
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CHAPTER 6 


Problems of Minority Youth 


The stranger within my gates, 
Ile may be true or kind, 
But he does not talk my talk, 
I cannot feel his mind. 
I see his face and eyes and mouth, 


But not the soul behind. 
— KIPLING 


Ms aa moved in successive Chapters from early childhood 
bs = 1 adolescence to college years. It would be logical, we felt, to 
Vhen ie study of the adult community, the seedbed of our values. 
dente b iA manuscript was tested in this form, many college stu- 
inte aa objection. In their opinion, our discussion of 
eartied » young people had been incomplete. W hile each chapter 
af ges Some material, the sum was inadequate. This is what comes 
fein, T students to react to one’s writing, and of course we thank 

- The aim now is to try to correct this fault, after which we 


ial stail the adult community. ; lis 
member x current a viewpoint which says that to be a ae a ae 
this, y 3 is to live an unhappy, ineffective life. We do not be leye 
or D any kind of marginal status isa fact of significance. It is, 
ife ties WE have known, a prime point of reference throughout 
stimul incentive to effort, a handicap to action. It ean be a positive 
OF else 1s, a goad to self-development and to significant achievement, 
explain, block to effort, a catchall for lack of ability, a way 0 
minoren to self and others one’s all-too-human failures. That is, 
ruth p group membership may work in quite opposite wap n m 
s harpl a many ways. We shall have to limit our interests ra i 
an o Some few problems of prejudice and discrimination anc 
juent personality changes- 
107 
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LIFE HISTORY OF A MARGINAL MAN 


To vary chapter material, we have sought a full-length life 
history of a marginal man, a case that can be given and left pretty 
much for student reaction and interpretation. James Weldon 
Johnson’s Along This Way, or J. Saunders Redding’s On Being 
Negro in America, is the kind of writing we want. Hesketh Pear- 
son’s Dizzy, the life of Disraeli, would do, as would any one of a 
score of fascinating immigrant autobiographies. Of the dozen 
volumes tested out in college classes, students like best Meye" 
Levin’s own story of himself. 

Levin is an American Jew. He is a man of talent, a well-know? 
writer of fiction, an active figure in national and international 
Jewish life. He is best remembered, perhaps, for his The Old Bunch. 
While some material will be taken from this study and other writ- 
ings, our account is based mostly on his recent autobiography; a 
book entitled In Search. Levin was and is in search, the search 
being to understand himself, to grasp the forces shaping Jew)? 
life and destiny. He is not, of course, the first scholar who has 
tried to do this. 


TS PIS pny? 


Early Childhood. Born in 1905 on Chicago’s west side, Levin’s deepest 
childhood memories were “the fear and shame of being a Jew.” one 
children whom he knew, for example, Italian children on his street, seem 
to make little over their social backgrounds, but not this very sensitl¥ 
Jewish American boy. As an adult, a searcher after truth, he holds today 
that the fact of Jewishness has shaped his thought and life. A 

Levin grew up in a Chicago slum area, the bloody nineteenth Th A 
Jews had begun to displace the Irish, and they were pressed in tite Fe 
incoming Italians, to be followed by Southern Negro migrants. ” 
children,” says the author, “believed ourselves smarter than the WOP® 
Even so, Levin felt a special handicap. “They called us sheenies at 
kikes with a meaning far beyond anything linked with dago and 
While Italian and other second-generation children were felt tO eA. 
nothing to be ashamed of when they grew up, “Jews would still be Jew i 
Going to school was not unlike running the gantlet, a series of ait 


, 50, 

1 This account is based primarily on Meyer Levin, In Search, Horizon Press, eat 

x book that should be read in its entirety. Incidental use is made of other Ter film: 

ings, chiefly The Old Bunch, Citizens, and The Illegals, a documentary text an taote 
_ While our sole aim has been to write about Levin as he wrote about himself, dat 


greatly condensed and the responsibility for error is ours. 
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fights, pursuits, escapes. At times, gangs fought with stones and knives, 
but “Jewish kids were not good street fighters.” - 

After school, Jewish children would go to a Hebrew class. It was fol- 
lowing one of these classes that Levin wrote his first short story. This 
Was a fantasy in which an innocent man is sent to prison. The man breaks 
out and escapes in a passing car, driven by a “beautiful blonde.” Levin 
interprets this as a projection of his own symbolical flight from the Jew- 
ish life about him. 

Some High School Writings. In high school, Levin wrote stories for the 
school paper, fiction which he believes typical of anyone “caught in the 
toils of the Jewish question, the Negro question,” the general “ wrong- 
Side-of-the track psychosis.” Chucklehead is an example, a boy who 
bushes his hero, a football star, out of the way of an automobile, losing 

is own leg in making the rescue. On the day of the big game, the star 
Sets all the glory, forgetful of the cripple who made it possible for him to 
Play. Again, in retrospect, the author reads this tale to mean that he, the 
Writer, would have given his own leg if necessary in order “to share in 
he American way of life,” the easy comradery and acclaim of adolescent 
Youth. “Pd still be out of it,” he adds, “I’m just not the type,” thus 
“Trming the unbridgeable gulf which he feels separates him from non- 
“eWish persons, 
tee of Levin’s high school writings appear to deal w 
is me, At times, they plunge into unreasoned self-pity and planful self- 
destruction, For example, there is the story of a printer who, bedeviled by 
is foreman, chops off his hand in a giant paper cutter. In explaining his 
qPose in writing this tale, Levin quotes scripture: “Tf I forget Thee, o 
' erusalem, may my right hand forget its cunning... . ” One might 
S“ess that childhood doubts and fears have become embedded in the 
' üdaic historic past, in tribal injunctions against abandoning Jewish 
Ee, the penalty being the wrath of Jehovah. ; 
és ms Levin’s father, a tailor, did well in his business, the family moved 
Wa ee Douglas Park district, a better residential section. By now the son 
Pn Sending his stories to magazines, though “few would buy stories 
i out Jews.” He kept writing about what he saw and knew—Jewish 
®edle-trades workers, soapbox radicals, the street life of lower-class 
ews, He began to anglicize character names, much as immigrant families 


Were q a 
doing in real life. 


St College Days. On entering the University 


ith a guilt, escapist 


of Chicago, Levin found 


mae ites from everywhere. What impressed him most ies not py 
isco ut rather the opportunity of competing for literary honors: 
v vered an “intelligentsia,” students who wrote or tried to write an 
© “preserved a semblance of equality” on a social plane. Fraternities | 
“ve him no concern, for Gentiles rejected Jews, and Jews themselves 
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were selective in bidding Jews. German Jews, south-side and wealthy, 
kept their “distance” from west-side Jews, though the gulf was not 
impassable. 

Our impression is that Levin was not thrilled by his classroom studies; 
at any rate he was far from fully occupied by them. He got a job on the 
Chicago Daily News as campus reporter, picture chaser, and later as 
feature writer of a sort. It was the Loeb-Leopold case, the murder of a 
boy “for crime’s sake,” that turned his thought inward, led him to reflect 
again on the fact of being a Jew. Both Loeb and Leopold were precocious 
university students, “strangers to their Jewish past,” unsure of them- 
selves and their place in a Gentile world. 

At about this point, the author undertook a stint of serious reading: 
For example, he tried to read Marx’s Das Kapital but found it repetitious; 
putting it down after learning its main ideas. He felt “no warmth of en- 
couragement”’ from any of his professors except one, Robert Mors? 
Lovett, a great teacher of literature whom the young writer viewed as ® 
“father substitute.” In later years, Levin counts this fact as strange- 
was not that he, son of impoverished, poorly educated parents, shou” 
pattern on a figure which typified his aspirations, but rather that “this 
person should be a non-Jew.” 

Foreign Travel, Religion. At eighteen Levin was a college graduate: 
With a friend, he worked his way to England on a cattle boat. Shortly, 
settled down in Paris “to swallow whole” all the art, music, and literature 
he could find. He had never read “Homer, the Bible, Dante, Joyen 
Proust, Pascal, and Descartes.” Making friends with a painter, Mare” 
Szwarc, a specialist in the Old Testament, the author began to study E 
ligion, Jewish and Christian. At first, this was an “aesthetic experient®,, 
a contact with materials, but soon Levin became aware of changes in ja 
nS views, Instead of being “old country stuff,” religion grew at 

foree in human life,” something in which people in all ages had fou! 
faith and strength. 

“In Europe,” Levin wrote, “I felt the climate of religion.” me 
ca 

d 


saw was how a people (Catholics) brought up in a church, surrouné 
its dogmas and rituals, became a devout people, anchored to 4 sac! 
heritage. “It was by watching Catholic life in France that I began 
understand the Jewish life of the past.” With this understanding, 
CANG i NEW insight into Chicago’s west side. “Our parents, trying p 
adjust to the new environment, were dropping the rituals of orthodoxy” 
Sacred customs were dying from disuse as age-old motivations fell away 
Everything was in flux, in change. He felt that “religion no longe”, = 
much to do with daily life, except for greenhorns.”” These were ay’ 
from abroad, destined to get lost in America’s maelstrom. 

After bicycling over Europe, Levin decided to go to Palestine. T 


ere 


pis WO? 
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in 1925 and he felt it strange, “for Zionism was a question that had hardly 
ergot be Jews bai in America.” It was something for the Jewish 
Pleas nh e ne which he hacia had no personal interest. His visit to 
where aie. ey 1 brief, was electrifying. Here were Jews from every- 
Poms se. < early Americans, lived in small settlements, cleared and 
ints; these 1 nae guarding themselves against hostile Arabs. Most amaz- 
he ae : ews felt at home in the old ways, the customs and traditions of 
$ > sh past. 
ti nt Tel Aviv. On returning to Chicago, the author began a book 
ien erage some years later as Reporter, a story of : the news behind 
Tetin ae = big-city life. After several experiments in writing plays, 
Jewish i he eve, Frankie and J ohnny, in which he erased everything 
vag is ae characters, presenting them as typical American youth. It 
apait ie of penny pinching, with the couple destined to drift 
. No publisher wanted the book, and it was put in the hands of 
an agent. 
saat a eel a failure, Levin set out for Tel Aviv, meha 
intimis p en m pas A T gies e ja 
i. camm, s, living in rough barracks, arming h and, ya ng p À e 
TEE res on. Having come from impossible European conc itions, these 
an oe American Jews—‘‘soft Jews, Jews from the land of riches, 
attitude Levin worked hard to change. 
a mida knew,” the author writes, “what bread was,” heey Where it 
eons, gg rege’ was grown, ~~ bread oS ee 
i P 4 SAE nf s poraa À rari 
constant stimuli, Seer wanes sees nace as were T fous 
manual work s “ills i = G <n ga , din ti, if t ad satis- 
actor « ork skills. Ingroup relations were irect, intimate, and sat 
t a pera to the impersonality and complexity of Amenia Jie: 
and a rere offer from a publisher that revived Levin's urge to write 
Repöni ght him back to Chicago. 
er was published and very 


Suit, é c 
ou 4 an action the author believes 1n re 
Sht. “I had nothing to say because Į was afraid that if I talked I would 


rey, 
artes Bs yid from the nineteenth ward, a sheenie who had dis- 
of his has nice middle-aged Gentile woman. Again, Levin makes a point 
TE unbelongingness,” the helplessness of Jews in a Gentile world. 
Deen return to Yagur was an occasion. He iat gone away and 
e back, and he was a comrade. Talk was freer, touching on issues 
e oe import to world Jewry. For example, should the fact of birth in 
tovicars States, in Poland, in Russia, be regarded as a mere ee 
ife e at will? Should Jews the world over return to ae puil p, 
x ON their own, a new and progressive state! Can one ve RNa a 
homeland, contribute to its development, yet live elsewhere, & 


going there to a 


shortly withdrawn on threat of a libel 
trospect that he should have 
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citizen of that country? Levin was to search for years before he sa 
answers that would satisfy him. Days at Yagur were spent in backbreak- 
ing work, nights in fending off Arab pilfering. , f 
i sents M Writings. Pages of the life history tell now about disorders 
with the Arabs, hit-run attacks met by Jewish counterattack. Lerna 
clearest memories have to do with the British. He was “ shocked, puris 
and pained” by their indifference, if not their strong cairo A 
was, the author remarks, “as if one finds that a friend is no friend at a 
Both before and after the birth of Israel, the British were felt to side wit! 
the Arabs, to deny to Jews the protection to which Great Britain T 
pledged. It was now that the writer became well acquainted with 
Haganah, an organization active in the fight for the Jewish homeland. ; 
During the next several years, three events were outstanding. The yin 
was Levin’s marriage to a Gentile girl, a union notable from his standpoin’ 
because of his continued absorption in the “Jewish question.” His cece 
ing was that “a Jew can feel free to marry a Gentile only when he a 
fully worked out the role of Jewishness in his life, when he feels ion 
within his Jewish self.” This must mean that Levin’s long struggle 
perspective had paid off, that he had matured in his attitude toward hi 
own marginality. What of child rearing? “ My son of this marriage ee 
hope, be intelligent and brave enough to work out his own relationship Ha 
Jewishness.” He will, added the author, “be given every opportunity 
know what Jews are like,” to make his own decisions. ag 
The second event had to do with a play called Model Tenement, & ia 
submitted by Levin to a New Deal Federal theater in Chicago. The p ay 
was in rehearsal when “an order came from Washington to abandon oe 
No person directly connected with the production knew why, and a® f 
repeated trials no one was able to explain the order. After some weeks þe i 
passed, Levin received a tip “to go and see a certain Father oe 
Father Giles turned out to be “quite sympathetic.” Yes, a member i 
the cast had spoken to him about the play, mentioning “objection® í 
material,” and he had so notified the city mayor’s office. Asked if he on 
read the play, the priest offered to do so. With the deletion of a few line” 
the play was approved as a Federal theater production. om 
What makes this incident worth telling is the lesson Levin draws fr a 
it. “No one in authority had bothered to question what was being oe 
pressed, to read the play. I glimpsed how . . . government could cO w 
within government, how a little city hall . . . could strangle action 
Washington.” ed 
The third event was the publication of The Old Bunch, a novel aT ai 
by Levin as his best writing. This was, in substance, a picture of A to 
several Jewish young people, a circle of intimates, grew up and passed } an 
adulthood. It was, the author holds, much like Farrell’s Studs Lon 
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Series, These were stories of ¢ A 

Whits Ts Ga P i its; and delinquencies. 
T eke a sold well, Jewish reactions were fairly critical. 
ths antes se sls red against Le a “degradation of our people.” Why, 
aes bag a in print, “do you writers feel impelled to describe 
several novels isgraceful manner?” The reviewer’s reference included 
Wholesale ml her ccienent, notably Weidman’s I Can Get It for You 
wee Phar : ome s What Makes Sammy Run? To Levin, his book 
Weeds ‘uta = k about Jews,” friendly and well balanced. Out of this 
ivo ia bunch,” there came lawyers and doctors as well as ‘fone or 

It ae 3 ana broken personalities.” 
book n n. wp hubbub, that Levin settled a persistent problem. A 
read. ‘The Aea ner som be a book about Jews, so titled, so written, so 
Baling the bos emie was “the less said about Jews the better,” a 
To the ie ee implies that some Jewish organizations were following. 
Old Bunch ie this attitude seemed dishonest and unhealthful. “In The 
obligated A sad found the clear way.” What Levin means is that he felt 
ters Sa . k directly in the culture of his people, to make his char- 

Tenia z sages beings, good or bad or indifferent. 
grips with ar od Massacre.” Presently, Levin was forced to come to 
elt in ee her issue, Soviet communism. While this issue had been 
or the anit att in the small communal settlements, it was to be resolved 
Writer had “ie in America. Though suspicious of any “party line,” the 
group leks To a group of “progressives” called New America. This 
ditions in oe a struggle ideology, holding it was inapplicable to con- 
Against Are nited States. While its members did not propagandize 
Worker life = States communism, they felt that needed changes in 

rai ould have to come from the workers themselves. 
as about the situation when the Gary “little steel” strike oc- 


Curre 
of thi » Plus the so-called Chicago Memorial Day « massacre.” How much 
j aftermath, is told in his novel 


iene to Levin, its development and 

W 
fee sirika first broke out, a few New America members went to 
Mounted : arters to see if they could help. As time passed and tension 
vi eons , bae picket lines were strengthened. Police action increased, 
Under nt ovoking more violence. As a Memorial Day demonstration got 
Papermen E was rumored that police would fire into the crowd. News- 
Servers rei med in, along with newsreel trucks, to record the battle. 
present from a score of organizations—the Civil Liberties 


nion, a li 
€ al 3 5 ; 
‘Tt F Hiberal churchmen’s league, Trotskyites, Silver Shirts, and so on. 
, “a field day for agents to the masses.” 
ther an order, a stone hurled at 
, 


Wh 
the 
“Suddenly, little ex- 


aie in the author’s words, 

i ot ed the police to open fire, whe 
» OF mer A a 

merely cumulative tension, is not known. 
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plosions came, like a chain of firecrackers,” with the pac ati eoH 
and the police pursuing. Ten persons were killed and a number w ot I 
Medical aid was given at strike headquarters until city ambulances cou 
e summoned. 
a Levin, the tragedy became a moral imperative. It was oan eee 
struggle of common people “to reorganize society so that eee ip hk. 
greater degree of justice for all.” No longer did he feel that he, as a i “ae 
was only a “well-meaning meddler,” an uncommitted bystander. I wie 
a job to do, namely, to exploit the situation, to direct mass action. sie 
acted immediately out of rage,” he asserts. Leaflets were printed anc oe 
tributed, a protest committee was organized, and a mass age 
called. This committee, in the author’s opinion, was the “oddest iain 
front group ever assembled,” including unionists, poets, professors, 
clergymen, lay citizens, and others. er 
At a public meeting, the crowd overflowed the hall. A Dr. Lawr ne 
Jacques, a New America member, presented the medical report, sina 
that almost all the wounded “were shot from behind.” A number of p 
wounded were brought from homes and hospitals to testify. As evidence 
accumulated, tension mounted in the hall. But the most s en 
moment came when Levin showed pictures he had made. “We explain’ 
that the newsreels were still suppressed but that we had a pictorial moet 
nevertheless.” These were news photos, clipped from papers, matey 
and projected on a screen, As scene followed scene, “I began to feel tes 
I could not control this crowd, that people would burst through doors, 
do anything in their rage, sige 
These events, along with later United States Senate hearings, were S16 
nificant to Levin. As “a stranger, an artist, a Jew,” he felt fully ident 
with a great cause, a battle he had been fighting in a foggy way all his life. 
Tt was the ¢ 


ause of the underdog, the disady 
“The need of the Jew,’ 


which engulf his own problems,” t 
whole. 


Wars in Spain and Israe 


johts. 
antaged people, human aan 
3 ‘ : ae reme 
he writes, “is to melt himself into movem sy 
o align himself with humanity ® 


ang 
l. Disturbed by what he considered age thc 
fascist and communist tendencies, Levin sought a way to combat at 
directly. Opportunity came via a staff position on a new national anil 
zine, a liberal and crusading publication designed for mass circulate 


n 4 r in and 
As a by-line feature writer, the author was sent to the war in Spam 
later to Palestine, 


On his ride in convoy from V 


. : the 
alencia to Madrid, Levin began to feel 
“hopelessness” 


ri tae Ye «visit 
of the Spanish liberal situ alye 


ation. Later, after sever 
to the front, he wrote, 


; 2 ay 
“T feel a profound pull just to sit down arr 
‘OW, Pm staying [to fight].’ Yet beneath was the bitter, ae we 
argument: You know the war is lost. You know that no matter wha 
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do the arms embargo [by the United States] won't be lifted and that, in a 
matter of months, the fascists will win.” Failing to get himself accredited 
to the International Brigade as a writer, Levin left Spain for the Arab- 
Jewish war in Palestine. 
Pie piling: there had been comparative peace in Palestine. Hitler’s 
Cee capees had been permitted to emigrate, thus increasing the area’s 
acpi ae But just prior to Levin’s arrival, these semipeaceful times 
passed, ended by Arab bands from Syria under Mufti control, The 
agree described was to attack scattered Israeli settlements, to am- 
oe R ays, burn and plunder and withdraw. While Haganah and 
thee ade guard, there was at this time no organized counter- 
mee J se “Rina for the peaceful settlement of Jewish-Arab differ- 
ions ere nt process, and out of these came eventually the present 
gn Jewish state. 
me Loss of Job. By this time, the magazine for which Levin 
Bio:N ew n rifted toward serious trouble. It had begun as an antifascist, 
‘tea. Se cal voice, with half a million circulation. Sales were climbing 
sf na a a fourth issue, the journal sarried a direct attack on the role 
tnta A 4 voliy Church in Spain. The same issue ran a story of a prosti- 
Fust aos Angeles, a girl who appeared to be a conventional young 
says Levin, “began at once.” It 
hurch members were enjoined 
l “to press their dealers to 
geles, cut- 


was Se oa “The counterattack,” Z 
from to p an toward magazine vice.” C 
cease kenan eertain magazines and were asked ) 
ting sheen : ing these publications. This took place in Los Ar 
lation sharply, and then spread to other cities. 


0 i . . 
n the assumption that the sex material was to blame, the magazine 


Tiers Sted eet all such writing. “But t he second phase of the cam- 
i Fine R began,” with important advertisers canceling stent business. 
P e losses were charged to summer slump, but the trickle of 
anel wate ions became an avalanche.’ Newsstand sales hit successive lows, 
Tamie protest letters increased. The magazine was clearly in hard 
I al straits, 
sen a at the publisher acted on 
"conditis wee York, a person unnamed by 4 E e 
no more e under which peace could be achieved. First, theren ma 3 : 
Some art pei articles on Spain. Second, the magazine wou ; pene 
bin = es on religion. Third, writings of Jewish reds, among w cape 
LVin’s as named, were to be stopped and new writers found. In spite f 
out i strong protest, these conditions were met and he found himsel: 
a a job, 
i 
nee of Europës Jews. If a man’s years have 
ng 


a tip. He made a visit to some 
Levin, and returned with 


any climax, Levin was 


into his. The time was about 1940, with the Nazis well under way. 
alysis SO 


8 lor i 
1g as we were not at war, the author shared the sense of par 
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* à rarious 
widespread in the nation. On our entry into war, he ope mere 
services for active duty but was rejected as overage. He : a 
finally, for front-line propaganda work, and he left for [ie ied 
For weeks Levin hung around news headquarters in Lond on ae 
for an assignment. Meantime Tereska Szwarc, a girl from the pe Ate 
Forces whom he had met years ago in Paris, had come to the : r a ee 
room as liaison. Some time later, after his divorce had become mi ties 
two were married. After D day, to skip pages in the autobiography, send 
psychological warriors” were sent to France to revive their new me at 
His next assignment, however, was up front, sending out materia co 
news broadcasts. Having gotten too far front in the St. Lo battle, Lev 
was ordered to return to London. f ade 
Now came days of mooning about, with “no one knowing what tak 
with me.” Never at loss to make things happen, Levin sensed the ee 
story of his varied career. “There was one story in Europe that dea 
peculiarly fitted to tell,” the story of what had happened to the pe 
Almost a third of his In Search is given to this topic, details whic ee 
cannot really summarize. Day by day, the author moved with ke of 
States occupation forces, sending out his eyewitness accounts. He tol d 
Nazi concentration camps, ways of treating Jews, notables who were p 
persons still living, kinds of help needed, the progress being made. he 
magnitude of this horror seemed beyond human register,” beyond 
comprehension of anyone who had not lived through it. . hat 
“No one wants to hear these stories anymore,” says Levin, adding t 7 
“some things must be said, or said again,” for they have not been ee 
stood. For example, the disintegration of the Jewish community uD Ja 
Nazi rule. “The Germans came,” he says, “and told the Jews to organi A 
themselves, to register every soul.” From Paris to Lodz, this order w 
received. Some Jews felt that compliance was the only possible course f 
action. Others resisted, trying to hide out, to escape, to fight back in a 
way or other. Among all Jews collaborators arose, handing out popular i $ 
lists, guiding Nazis in their ruthless quest. The spiritual unity of at 
Jewish community was shatter ed, “with survivors hurling accusation a 
betrayers onto the present day.” “In the heart of the living,” the aut? 


a k a ive 
notes, “there is today a pyramid of guilt,” a doubt as to their right to g 
when so many have been sacrificed. 


Aside from death itself, the mos 


ish 
t tragic data of all relate to Jew 
children. No estimate exists as to th 


€ number of Jewish mothers who Pia 
their youngsters to local priests, asking that they be placed in aiba 
homes and orphanages. While it was not thought by Jews that th 
children would be converted, Levin holds that conversion went on. 3 
France and later in Poland,” says the author, “I heard instante 
grievous strife over these children,” In the latter place in particular, Le 
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assisted postwar organizations in finding and reclaiming these little ones, 
often compensating foster parents at great cost. 

“T do not know to this day,” Levin states, “whether many papers 
printed these stories of mine . . . but low as the returns might be, it 
seemed to me worthwhile to send out the truth. I had to write of the Jews 
of Europe as they were, broken, finished. It was not for me to bear false 
witness.” 

Struggle for Israel. Levin now began to urge in writings that what was 
left of European Jewry, “a half million or so broken, lonesome souls,” be 
settled in Palestine, Had the will existed, he believes, this could have been 
done Within a year and without violence. This would have been small 
recompense by the world’s great powers to a people whose losses equaled 
those of Allied combat casualties. But no, “a few square miles of 

esert were debated for 3 years,” with issues caught in the swirl of 
World politics. 

At this date, the only Jews reaching Palestine were coming in illegal 
Ships, much as in Nazi ‘wartime. Levin conceived the idea of filming this 
Underground passage, so that the world might understand an “exodus 
comparable to Biblical mass escapes.” To prepare the script, the author 
Went to Tel Aviv, arriving there as British paratroops were moving in. 
t Was war again, British repressions and Jewish reprisals, Arab raids and 

wish counterraids. DP ships were intercepted. Mass search and seizure 
Were mixed with Israeli terrorism in ways that no quick review can 
elucidate, 

Tt was decided to do two films, the first on Palestine itself. This was 
to depict the peacetime life of a typical Jewish kibbutz, though of course 

ere was no peace at the time. This led to the feature movie (and the 
book) ay y Father’s House, with a strong pro-Zionist tinge. In the second 
film, The 7 legals, the theme was the movement of refugees via the under- 
8tound from Poland past customs and British sea patrols into some port 
of entry in Palestine. Adventures of the cast and crew in filming this 
Story read like some lurid cloak-and-dagger yarn. ae 

In Haifa, the last parcels of film were assembled. Levin and his wife, 
Who had played the lead role, could hardly believe that the shooting was 

ne. Rolls of film hidden in Paris, in Prague, and elsewhere to avoid con- 
tea were now at hand, and the job of editing was begun. Hark i a 
is -length movie, including British seizure of a refugee boat, was release 
a short for immediate distribution via Pathé News. Its effects on 

“Yopean audiences were reported as “ overwhelming.” American movie 
Gee Were afraid to show this film, the state of public opinion al 
ate being what it then was. “I cabled, wrote, and pleaded,” Levin recal’s, 

While this potent film lay in New York, as effectively withheld from 

© public as though it had been in our locker in Jerusalem.” 
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As a last resort, Levin threatened to stop work on The {legals unless 
the short was released. He was told by return cable that this picture was 
“enjoying phenomenal demand,” a report that turned out to mean, 
when it could at last be checked, that the short was on exhibit at Jewish 
theaters. It was not being seen by the American movie-going public. . 

By the time Illegals was ready, the war for Israel had come into pa 
open, with the battle for world opinion at its very height. While pres 
reviews of the movie’s New York City opening were favorable, counter 
propaganda was begun at once. “It had to be recognized,” in Levin s 
opinion, “that people did not want to face reality.” As for Jewish Ameri- 
cans, “many would give money, a lot of money, but they would not take 
the time to understand.” e 

At the UN hearings on Palestine, “it was heartening to see the British 
view discredited . . . to see British followers deserting.” In the end, it 
was the United States delegate who spoke unequivocally for Israel as & 
free and sovereign state, 

Israel and America, When Levin returned to Isr: 
newly created nation was evident. War 
population was increasing, 
Nothing much is said in [> 


ael, the progress of the 
damages were under repait, 
new buildings and developments were planned. 
u Search about “ internationalization,” the UN 
policy by which Jerusalem is divided between Arabs and Jews, an ar- 
rangement satisfactory to neither, nor about recurring bloody disputes: 
The author speaks with feeling about the rift between visiting America? 
Jews and War-weary Israeli. The former are viewed more often than not 
as “a crass, overrich people, with no spiritual values.” The latter are 


seen as “a legendary people, poor but proud, Hebrew speaking, an half- 
Arab kind of Jew,” 


What of Israel and Amer 


' roa ; simplest 
Ica, asks Levin in summing up. ‘On simpl 
terms, we nee 


— . rs 
d to know each other,” for these are the two great cente i 
ais: i na 1 ms d ca 
of Judaism in the world. To a Jew, as the author sees it, the ae 
place of his residence is of no moment, depending on circumstance. 


the cultural unity of all Jews, the historical bonds of the Jewish a 
munity, need to be kept alive and vital. In these present times, despite 
mass impre 


; RES aae hile 
e Intercommunication is difficult. 7 # 
ng agency keeps a propaganda service, ‘‘much to 
old-new country . . . never gets transmitted 


ssion agencies, tru 
every Zionist fund-raisi 
the bubbling life of the 
America.” 

“Forces of necessity,” 
[Isracl and America] together,’ 
tend to hold them somewhat 
to two nations? In Levin’ 
ized. He argues from a si 
rents flow together to p 


: P i . P its 
says Levin, “will drive the two Jewish segme! 


’ just as psychological factors at present 
apart. What of dual loyalties, allegian® 
s judgment, the problem should not be so pole 
mile, a lamp in which positive and negative oe 
roduce light. So with the human spirit, Jew! 
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or non-Jewish. It grows by fusing within itself not two cultures but many 
conflicting points of view. 

5 Maraea says Levin, “it is hard to be a Jew.” It is hard to be 
l stian, a N ohammedan, anything, anywhere. Some things we avoid, 
he believes, because they are not rewarding. Other things we accept be- 
cause of their values. To discard Judaism, even if anti-Semitism were 
also to go, would be “like burning down the house to roast a pig,” a 
Vey poor exchange. “Anti-Semitism,” concludes this clear and forceful 
NEUSE, “is not to be overcome by getting people to forget us.” The task 
= get non-Jews to know Jews, to change mythical for true images of 

m. 


“with a sear on his 


Levin started out in life, writes Lerner,” 
ironment felt to be 


ml a Jew in a non-Jewish world, an env 
Jostile. Chicago's nineteenth ward taught him Jewishness, equat- 
ing it with inferiority. This gave the sensitive child a window from 
yeah to view himself and other persons, & theme which dominated 
ia iani many ini Binh ages Leyin came E projeo? ma 
fo great causes the cause of labor, the plight of Euro 
Pean Jews, the founding of Israel. Caught in a culture clash, 
i oo and Israeli, the author conceived his role as that Gi 
way S a bridge between these nations, a bridge carrying 4 two- 
’ traffic. 
i Since we want to leave this case to college classes for analysis, we 
se make only one further comment. An adult cannot build a 
sfactory life on memories of childhood conflicts. What the case 


1oWs us is the boy Levin was and the man he became, in all a 


Very r z 
Y remarkable achievement. 


CONCEPT OF MARGINALITY 

» said a fifth-grade pupil in begin- 
attitude this boy set himself 
d their world. And yet the 
“American kids, dey don’t 


ce 

toons dat dago . - - 
apart £ talk with his teacher. By his 
Point ges and above his parents an 
a ne wanted to make was that ] ids, icok 
valu a play with us Italians.’ Here, then, are implicit pi ag 
e Systems, the culture conflict Levin speaks of within a dil ot 
Pr ral reference. Anyone 80 mixed up about himself, sya se : 
wie kon his group loyalties, can be called a marginal man, : 

ral misfit or maladjust. To be certain, all persons are margina 


2 
Max Lerner, in New Republic, 123: 19, July 24, 1950. 
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i i the 
to a degree, at times much so. They are learning, changing. m 
D ? x z : 5 r j 
personality type Park defined is not this average individua 


The typical marginal man is a mixed blood . . . a man sis = 
very fact of his racial origin is predestined to occupy a position set aE. 
between two cultures as represented by his parents. If, in eolgiitian ee 
the two races of which he is a product are so different in = PI on 
characteristics that he bears on his face . . À the evidence of his a 

- all the factors are present to produce a specific type of ome v 
i.e., the intellectual and moral qualities which Ate ahannatanistig 0 is 
cultural hybrid. . . . Much the same is true of the individual who = > 
product of parents representing two widely different cultures . . . a 
the case of Jews and Gentiles, or even Catholics and Protestants. 


The true marginal man is on the rim of tivo cultures, the aaa 
of both but at home in neither. He is a person in transit, on 7 
move and on the make. He may go forward into a new way of iite 
or retreat into old customs, or live somewhere in between the w 
In any case, he lives in doubt and tension beyond the ome 
human lot. To sociologists, this type of person has long been rs 
crucial importance.‘ It is in him that many innovations have one 
origin. Pushed by his own distresses, pulled by glimpses of a a 
state of being, the marginal man is the melting pot of cultures, t = 
agent of social change. Whether at top or bottom in a social orders 


‘ : > = or 
whether saint or Sinner, this person has the potentials of a mass 
cultus leader.® 


Park wrote years ago. How have his ideas stood up? A criticis 


one ý x f ' of 
here, a revision there, but his basie view has held. Instead 


; 3 o 
documenting this, let us turn to some personality problems 
much concern to intergroup educators. 


PERSON AND GROUP 


In College Study years, it was our task to help orient teachers He 
intergroup thought, to develop a language in which to think. 7 
trying this and that, an idea was hit upon which otten. worked: 

“Poor Johnny,” we would say, “nobody likes him because.” The 
idea was to ask teachers to complete this sentence, to tell why 


ican 
? Robert E. Park, “Personality and Culture Conflict,” Proceedings of the America? 
Sociological Society, 25: 109-110, 1931. 
1 See E. V. Stonequist, The Marginal Man: ; 
flict, Scribner, 1937. First formula 
5 For example, Eric Hoffer, The 


Con- 
A Study in Personality and Cte ae 
ted by H. A. Miller as the “oppression psy¢! 
"rue Believer, Harper, 1951. 
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Johnny might be disliked. This produced long lists of traits. 
Johnny was too dirty or too clean, too good or too bad, a erybaby 
or a tough guy. He talked too much or not enough. When it was 
clear that traits were opposites, that ratings conflicted, most 
teachers were ready to view the self as group-related. 

We are reminded here of a commonplace experiment. A social 
psychologist read two case studies to his class,° asking his students 
to fill in a standard trait-rating form on each case. The first case 
described a child at home who sulked, fought, bullied his siblings, 
refused to mind his mother, and so forth. The second case described 
a child at school—timid, slow-learning, withdrawing, and the like. 
After the ratings had been turned in, and most of them fell at 
extreme ends of the scale, students were told that this was one and 
the same child. The boy had actually showed these polar variations 
m his home and school roles. 

. “A man has as many social selves,” wrote J ames,” ‘‘as there are 
Individuals who recognize him and carry an image of him in their 
mind.” James noted also that we all tend to show different facets 
of our being, a different I, me, mine, in the various groups to 
which we belong. Many a child, he went on to say, “Gs demure 
€nough before his parents and teachers, yet swears and swaggers 
ike a pirate among his own peers.” Obviously, the self is social, a 
Sroup product. It is, in one way of thinking, the control function 
One exercises over his behaviors, a way of responding to himself as 
others respond to him. This is what Charles H. Cooley called 
Many years ago the mirrored self. 

To get these ideas patterned, we have suggested to teachers that 
What a person is said to be—kind, unkind, dirty, clean, and so on— 
1S his status in the group (or situation) which gives meaning to these 
Words. What the person does, how he behaves, is his role, for 
instance, teacher’s pet, a funny boy, a little bully. By reason of his 
Tole and status, the person comes to have a position in the group. 

€rsons who are positioned at much the same level, high through 
average to low, form a rank order. In society, this is what is known 
aS a “social class.” To each position, rights and duties are attached, 
defining authority and responsibility. All of this, and much more, 
1S Involved in personality study, including the concept of the self. 


°Leonard 9, Cottrell, “The Analysis of Situational Fields in Social Psychology,” 


ae 
s Sitan Sociological Review, T: 370-382, 1942. é 
illiam James, Principles of Psychology, Vol. 1, p- 294, Holt, 1890. 
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To continue with James’s thought, what he called the “splitting 
off” of selves might be “harmonious” or “discordant,” depending 
on situational factors. In either instance, a person had to manage 
these several facets of his being, to bring them under control. 
Here James, with his gift for phrasing, wrote a much-quoted 
passage. “I am often confronted,” he said, “with the necessity 
of standing by one of my empirical selves, and relinquishing the 
rest. Not that I would not, if I could, be both handsome and fat 
and well dressed, a great athlete, make a million a year, be a 
philosopher . . . but alas! the thing is simply impossible.” In such 
conflicts, a choice has to be made. The end, as James saw it, was 
the dominance of some one self, a view still widely held in characte? 
education. 

Since James wrote, other writers have stressed the idea of 
integrating the various selves. Stonequist presents this view 1D 
terms of “group roles,” the parts persons play in their various 
groups :° 


The concept of role in the group provides a frame of reference within 
which various personality traits play their part both as causes and conse 
quences of the role. Thus intelligence may help to make an individual 
into a leader, and the role of leadership may in turn produce certain pet 
sonality traits, such as self-confidence, But, since the individual usually 
belongs to several groups in each of which he has a role, his personality 
has multiple facets. Thus arises the problem of harmonizing and inte- 


grating his various selves, so that a stable character and meaning! 
inner life can be achieved, 


WHAT TO TEACH CHILDREN? 

The last page or two of theor 
tive, in which to face some pri 
and teachers. One problem. — 
issues—is the question of wl 
should teach young childrer 
specify young childr 
older 
undo. 


y provides a background, a perspe® 
oblems which bother many parents 
and it cuts deeply into many other 
hat minority parents (and teachers) 
1 about their minority status. We 
en because life itself tends to take care ° 
ones, to teach them much that intergroup educators try to 

To state the problem again, shall this child who is, say, a Negro 
a Jew, be taught that he is a Negro or a Jew? Some parents say 


SE. V. Stonequist, op. cil., p. 210. 
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yes, some say no. Some say it depends, and that is at times all one 
can get from them. Here is a conversation with a Negro mother, a 
well-educated person. 


Q: What should Negro parents teach their children about their minority 
status? What should parents teach them? 

A: Well, it depends. I’d say it all depends. 

Q: Yes, I see. What does it depend on? Can you be clear about this? 

A: On the child. Each child is different. 

Q: Yes. How does it depend on each child? In what ways? 

A: On what the child is like. On how he reacts. 

Q: Would you explain what you have said? Give me an example? 

A: Well, it is hard to illustrate. I don’t think I can. 

Q: Let me ask this. What can I say, as a teacher, to a Negro mother who 

A 


comes to me for advice? en 
: Pd tell her that it depends. It depends on what the child is like, how 


the child will react. 


_ To be sure, all good teaching “depends.” It depends on good 
Judgment as to learner readiness, need, circumstance. But assum- 
Ng good sense in all this, should a child be taught his minority role 
and status? 

Lewin? has written as honestly on this as anyone, we believe, 
though it is not unusual to hear his logic denied, his views rejected, 
m Jewish parent groups. He reasons first by analogy, namely, what 
Should foster parents do about an adopted child? Let parentage 
80 unexplained? One would hope in this case that the issue would 
never come up in child life, never cause embarrassment or shame. 

©, Lewin holds, this is not the thing to do. The risks are too great, 
With one risk being that of severe traumatic shock. Placement 
agencies advise foster parents to tell the child the truth as that 
comes needful and right. So, this psychologist argues, with any 
Minority member. Tell him who he is, what ingroup life is like. 

_Lewin’s main concern is not with “divided loyalties,” or mar- 
Sihality, as seen in Levin’s life history. It is with quite a different 
ee pf minority frustration, uncertainty, and insecurity. This is 
Youths’ confusion as to their own “primary belongingness,” their 
reluctance to accept identity as a Jew, a Czech, a Negro, whatnot. 

ethnic or ereedal differences are faced, then Lewin holds that a 
child has more solid ground on which to stand; that is, he has 
P8ychological support for his social self, his present and future plans. 


TA 
Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflict, pp- 173 ff, Harper, 1948. 
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If this is not done, the danger is that the individual will be a fence 
sitter, a neurotic person, an extreme type of marginal TORD: — 
Sociologists have never seemed to us divided on this —_ 
though we are reluctant now to claim their support e + 
happen to agree with Lewin. If any truth is well established y 
cumulative sociological research, it is that an isolated person 
likely to be a sick person.!° He is more often than not a social 1 
emotional maladjust. This does not mean that, to keep menta” 
health, any person should be a member of many groups, or of pi 
particular group except possibly his family of origin. Indeed, 7 
every group would be good for him, and too many groups would 
bad. It does mean that unless the individual is fully accepted into 
some groups, he will probably be a candidate for trouble. ‘ws 
All things considered, we do not see that the issue raised can be 
settled on an either-or basis. From our standpoint, every minority 
child should be instructed, under circumstances judged appropri- 
ate, in the ways in which he is like other people, that is, an Ameril 
can. He should also be taught the ways in which he differs, his 
minority-group membership. A Jew should be made a better Jews 
a Negro a better Negro, a Catholic a better Catholic, and so me 
We can figure out, for our part, no more basic meaning of cultura 
pluralism, of genuine multigroup democracy. Do we want to a 
the nation of minorities? If not, how can they continue to exis 


unless the young are taught this distinctive part of their free-worl 
heritage? 


GROUP CONFLICT AND ROLE TRANSFER 


Levin spoke of kid gangs, of gang 
and outgroups, terms introduced in 
more meaning to these conc 
better than Levin’s chance references. 1 

Sumner!! viewed primitive society as composed of very anne 
groups of people scattered over the land. The size of the group WHE 
conditioned by its struggle for existence as well as by the inne? 
organization of its life, People made distinctions between them 
selves, the “we” group, or ingroup, and the others, the outgroup 
Within ingroups, the typical relations were those of peace am 


a ee 5 
scraps. This implies ingo 
Chapter 1. Let us now p ig 
epts and then present a case which 


Harcourt, 
1° Much that George Homans says in his The Human Group, pp. 134 ff. (Farco" 
Brace, 1950), is relevant here, 


u William Graham Sumner, Folkways, p. 12, Ginn, 1940. 
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order, law, government, and cooperation. Toward outgroups, rela- 
= gs usually those of suspicion, hostility, and war. Sumner 
oe kK lat these two sets of attitudes were complementary, that 
an e exigencies of war are what make peace inside” the group. 

he reason is, of course, that internal discord would weaken a 
people for any kind of warfare. 
Maa Sumner wrote about a tribal way of life, it is easy to see 
that Us ideas carry over to modern times. “The hundred men in 
like i says Pyle!? about a World War II group, “were just 
ma an. They had all been together a long time and they had 
Wolf. a family pride in what they were doing. e Private 
sith TA Sgt: Harrington, Major Robb, had one thing in common 
eh me goldie in the Army—they thought their division was the 
ak re to quote Mauldin,” “ W hen men in combat outfits kid 
Sider ounen; they have a sort of family complex about it. No out- 
bulina ar join. If a stranger comes up to a group when they are 
so they ignore him. If he takes it upon himself to laugh at 
Store re. funny, they freeze their expression, turn slowly around, 
ieta ka him until he slinks away.” These are ingroup sentiments, 

p treatments of outgroupers. 

Meir foi some good material. The experiment to be reported is no 
Elac ae attitudes or the like, yet it will teach any intergroup 
ties an a number of things he needs to know, to know well. The 
M a summer-camp project with boys, a study directed by 

uzafer Sherif. 

Bulldogs and Red Devils" 


roan minani] Setup. What happens when small groups are brought to- 
the or no conditions which are frustrating, with one group blaming 
which aT for its plight? This was the aim of an experimental study on 

In a »00k-length report has been promised. 
aš SMAS a number of boys were to be se 
brief u e, and housed for a period in a summer cal 

ten ha acquainted” stage, two separate ingrow 
arran si groups had been studied, intergroup con 
it me y S specified. If conflict became severe, it was planned to stop 

o unite the groups. The experiment was to run about 18 days. 


lected, equated as nearly 
mp. Following a very 
ps were to be built. 
tacts were to be 


12 ee 

13 Tiie Pyle, Here Is Your War, p. 122, World Pub., 1945. 

u Viliam Mauldin, Up Front, p. 58, Holt, 1945. 

ased on Muzafer Sherif, “A Preliminary Experimental Study of Inter-group 
ons,” in John H. Rohrer and Muzafer Sherif (eds.), Social Psychology at the | 


TO: 
Ssroads, pp. 388-424, Harper, 1951. 
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Subjects, Locale. Among a number of applicants for a spoor a: 
24 boys were selected, each about twelve years old. Selection w on 
via interview and tests so that the boys chosen were as much W 
possible in intelligence, personality, and backgrounds Ar a 
havior problem” children were excluded. All the boys were white, A 
tant, and from families of less than average income. All lived in the Ne 
Haven, Conn., area but were not acquainted with one another, a4 

The camp was located about S miles from the nearest town, in a heavi y 
wooded area. There was level land for team games, a stream f or swim- ; 
ming, trails for hiking. The camp had the usual facilities and ean 
including two large bunkhouses and a mess hall. No visitors were allowed 
and no cars were permitted. 

Study Methods. Aside from a sociometrie best-friend test conducted as 
an informal interview, data were obtained by the participant-observer 
method. For example, the director of the project (Sherif) was unknown 
to the boys. They saw him on their arrival at the camp as a handy man 
and caretaker, a role he played throughout the experiment. Two graduate 
students in psychology, both experienced campers, served as counselors, 
each having an assistant. Formal events, chance happenings, conversa- 
tions, and so on, were recorded at odd times and in evenings. Planning was 
done at staff conferences, usually at night after the boys had gone to bed, 

Stage I, Acquaintance. The first three days were a “get acquainted 
period. All boys bunked in one large bunkhouse. Each was free to choose 
his bed, his seat at mealtime, his buddies for work and play. Activities 
were camp-wide, with the boys doing the planning. A camper could take 
part or not, as he pleased. Events were of the mix-up type—games; 
sports, hikes, predominating. Camp duties, for instance, gathering firo 
wood, were shared, the idea being to get the most boy-to-boy contacts: 
Talk was that “everybody should get to know everybody,” a rule which 
the boys took seriously. 


During this period, spontaneous 


groupings arose. Best-friend we 
showed that the campers were clustered in two’s, three’s and four S- 


Close living together the clock around revealed individual difference” 
in interests, abilities, temperaments, and the like. All these data were 
recorded and made the basis for planning the next phase of the project- 

Stage IT, Ingroups. In this period, all budding friendships were broken- 
The boys were reassessed and structured, by arbitrary placement, into 
two equated groups, each with 12 members. These separate ingroup 


were kept under study for about 5 days, after which the experiment was 
brought to its climax. 


Ingroups were built chiefly thr 
After the boys had been div 
in camping,” each aggregat 


. ž sities- 
ough isolation and planned ai 
ided in order “to try out some new oe 
e was put into a separate bunkhouse. Ea 
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half of the camp ate at its own tables, did “KP” on alternate days, went 
on its own hikes and cook-outs. All such activities were left up to the 
boys, forcing them to plan, to organize. Counselors took permissive 
roles in all discussions, leaving initiative to the youngsters. 

Evidence of group structure appeared at once. One group took the 
name of the Bulldogs, the other the Red Devils. Ingroup insignia were 
numerous, for example, the stenciling of gang names on sweatshirts, nick- 
names, slogans, and songs. “Peck orders” arose, varying with activities, 
and leaders appeared to be situational products. While no measures of 
Intragroup unity were taken, detailed data show close role integration. 
In quality, this unity seemed more brittle than Sumner imputed to his 
Societal ingroups, as to be expected. It might be disrupted for a time by 
competitive struggle, yet each set of campers had a number of ways of 
enforcing discipline. 

Stage ITI, Intergroup. This was, as said, the climax of the experiment, 
the basic reason for it. We are not told how long it was to last, only that 
it had to be stopped in its fifth day. Group-to-group conflict became so 
intense that the adults in charge took direct ways of bringing it under 
Control. The time remaining was spent in unifying the camp, healing 
hurt egos. 

Stage ITI was initiated quite naturally in the course of events. Each 
Stroup had been comparing itself with the other group, of course to its 
own advantage. Bulldog taunts had been met with Red Devil threats, in 
fact some “enemy camp” raiding had occurred. Thus, the boys were 
ready for intergroup activities. A typical day in this period was started 
With an all-out tug of war, followed by team games such as soccer, soft- 
ball, and football, 

One cannot show in a few words the thought given to this phase of the 
Project. For example, group rivalry was stimulated by a final, grand 
Prize—a four-bladed, bone-handled, all-weather pocketknife for each 
boy on the winning side! This implied a point tem, with scores posted 
daily on a big thermometer-type register for all to see. Moreover, since 
theory one group might take a runaway lead on the other, discouraging 
these boys, camp duties were also given points. These duties were done 
by Bulldogs and Red Devils in turn, so that the staff could take or give a 
Ittle on duty scores. Finally, the whole business was talked up, with 
much bantering on daily averages. 

, What happened in these few days would take pages to det 
stance, the daily tug of war. Photos leave no doubt as to its intensity, 
and exhortations by both sides are not fully printable. So, too, with the 
eam games and water sports. Name calling and insults went from bad 
to Worse, and as early as the second day, fights broke out. An enemy 
Psychology sprang up, much as Sumner implied, with group leaders plan- 


ail. For 
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ning strategies far into the night. Gang members were eS 
roles, pressures were exerted on laggards, and deviants were w 5 
with punishment to bring them into line. Counselor roles were nondire 

tive, permitting each group to make and act upon its own plan. — 

Intergroup relations shaped up so fast that only one staff event cou : 
be carried out. This was the effort to introduce frustration by design, a 
specified earlier, and under conditions where it could be studied. = 

Custom was to divide the noontime food on two tables,-one table fo 
each group. On a day when the Red Devils (low scorers) were due to a 
first for lunch, they found their spread of food badly mussed up. Sand- 
wiches were half made, the cake was broken up, the ice cream had begun 
to melt. Nothing was in order; everything looked jumbled about. The 
other table, by contrast, was as usual—well planned, inviting to the boys. 

The Red Devils took, of course, the better food. They were cating 
away, suspiciously quiet, when the Bulldogs came in. On seeing their 
enemies feasting, plus the sorry-looking stuff left for them, the winnie 
made their feeling plain. Part of their food they ate, part they threw 4 
their grinning rivals. Names passed back and forth, followed by gestures. 
Dares for fights were made and taken. When knives and cups began tO 
fly, staff members intervened, sending each group on its separate way: 
With both groups now talking “commando tactics,” the director de- 
clared the experiment at an end. 

Six days remained, and the staff set about integrating the embattled 
camp. Mess-hall practices were changed by mixing up the boys. Inter- 
group peace talks were held, and person-to-person competition replace 
group games. Best of all, a big field day was arranged, with a softbal 
team from town brought in to play the best team the camp could arrange 


and train. There is evidence that rivalries died down, that the camP 
experience ended on a good-time note. 


While this project is not w 


orld shaking, it is suggestive of much 
that sociologists know. First, 


under conditions of relative isolation, 
people tend to group. Second, each ingroup develops its life, e?- 
forces its norms. Third, in competitive situations, especially where 
one group feels frustrated by another, group-to-group relations tend 
toward conflict, overt and covert. This is, it should be noted, €% 
actly the situation in respect to minorities and majorities in every“ 
day social life, F ourth, within these specifications, it is our hypoth 
esis that ingroup roles and statuses do not transfer to the outgroup: 
The idea just stated appears to us so important that it should be 


examined in more detail than is possible here. Let us, how- 
ever, take a quick look at it. 


> ee Souri ter 
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From birth onward, every child has a role in his family group. 
He is, we assume, a wanted child, an object of parent-sibling care 
and concern. His first expressive actions, his communicative ges- 
tures, are family taught. But until the child has learned to dis- 
tinguish his family from other families (and groups), he has not 
developed group identification. This comes as he regards his family 
as a symbol, a point of reference in self-other relations. When does 
this occur? “At the age of five or six, a child tends to have group 
[family] identification. But until he is nine or ten, he is unable to 
deal with the abstract concepts necessary to understand the full 
Implications of these symbols.”?° 

Minority youth, like other youth, are trained in family member- 
ship. They learn ingroup ideas, try out roles, win status, develop an 
ever-changing self. They learn the customs about them, normal 
ethnocentric attitudes. Long before they begin school, they know 
that there are people ‘‘out there,” people who differ from us. We 
Saw this, to an extent, in the Philadelphia Early Childhood project, 
Cited at length in Chapter 3. Whether or not ingroup-outgroup 
Cleavage is physical, that is, total exclusion, it is always psycho- 
logical, It is a “barrier,” a “distance,” a firmly built-in set of at- 
titudes. It may be learned by children from their own experiences 
but usually not. Children are told about the world before they see 
it, or can understand it, and they tend to see it as they have been 
told about it. 

Now, to come to the point. Imagine that a minority child, an 
ethnic for example, wants to enter a mixed group, perhaps a play 
group. Whatever this child has been, a leader, a follower, a good 
Pal, an idea man, chances are that he will not be given much of an 
°Pportunity to make good, to show what he can do. Outgroupers 
will rebuff him, as in the Sherif experiment; in fact, they have special 
Ways of dealing with line crossers. 

The point is that ingroup roles, à 
Status, do not tend to transfer. Ethnies, notably, meet barriers 
Which they find it impossible to surmount. They can, perhaps, 
Ower their sights, take less than they want, or could win if com- 
Petition were fair. Time and again, we have seen entry into an 
°utgroup achieved only by acceptance of an inferior role, with a 
Consequent loss of individual pride and self-respect. 


especially if they carry high 


"E. L, Hartley et al., “Children’s Use of Ethnic Frames of Reference,” Journal of 
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SUchology, 26: 367-386, 1948. 
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INTERMARRIAGE 


It will be recalled that Levin’s first marriage was to a Gentile, £ 
union that ended in divorce. College students ask many ig om 
about marriage across racial, creedal, and national a sei 
questions persist, even though their parents, the clergy, socie Y 
large, may deplore and/or condemn any kind of mixed union. z 
basic reason for opposing intermarriage has been well stated 
reference to Jews. 


The one great factor making for group survival is the ability DaT 
offspring within the group. As between two or more groups, aa 
riage is forever a source of danger to the less favorably situate a aan 
since the younger generation is usually anxious to escape the in ak 
hardship. The severence of relations favorable to exogamous marriage 
thus becomes the desideratum of every minority.'® 


All spokesmen for the Catholie Church whom we have read 
stress the hazards of mixed marriages, and they note at times the? 
increasing number in the United States. Father Coakley,'7 to met 
trate, believes that over many years he has made little progress in a 
parish (Pittsburgh) in discouraging these unions. In this parish, t 7 
decline in 26 years has been from 33 to 30 per cent of all marriage’ 
“Mixed marriages,” he remarks, “tend to beget mixed marriages; a 
to multiply within the same family line. ‘Parental laxity’? W3 
said to be “the main proximate cause” of this, the indifference . 
parents to adolescent contacts which lead to courtship. Both before 
and after marriage, birth control has been a major issue, plus the 
bringing up of children at church and in school. , a 

For some years, Landis," a sociologist, has studied the attitudes 
of Michigan State College students toward intermarriage. In 07° 
study, half the 2,000 students questionnaired said that, other 
things being equal, they would marry into a creedal group other 
than their own. A third said that they would be willing, if it poe 
necessary, to change to the religion of their wife or husbane 
Protestants were much more willing to change than were Catholics, 
and no report was made for Jews. 


6 Julius A. Leibert, “Somatic Jews,” L 
17 Thomas F, Coakley, “Mixed Marria 
vention,” Lumen Vitae, 4: 455- 63, 1949. 


f Per zaiths,” 
18 Judson T. Landis, “Marriages of Mixed and Non-mixed Religious Fat 
American Sociological Review, 14: 401-407, 1949. 


iberal Judaism, 13: 59-60, 1945. a Pre- 
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: In this same study, Landis analyzed some 4,000 student family 
histories. About two-thirds of these were cases where Protestants 
had married Protestants. Of the 1,492 Catholic families in the 
study, 23 per cent had married outside that faith. In 192 of these 
346 unions, each spouse was reported as having kept his or her 
religion after marriage. In 133 cases, either the Protestant or the 
Catholic member had changed churches after marriage. 

Mixed marriages in New Haven, Conn., have been studied in 
data going back to the 1870’s. Omitting much that is not relevant 
to Intergroup relations, we shall report on one of these recent 
researches. ; 

Who Marries Whom??? 

Race. Data show that racial mores place the strongest, most explicit 
and precise limits on people as to marriage. While interracial unions are 
legal in Connecticut (illegal in 30 states), they are extremely rare. There 
Were none in New Haven in 1948. Kennedy’s data, 1870 to 1940, show 
that marital choice is effectively limited by one’s race, that inérarace mar- 
viages are foundational in a caste society. 

i Religion, Next to race, religion is the most decisive divider of persons 
nto approved or disapproved mate groups. About 91 per cent of the New 

i Ven marriages in 1948 involved persons from the same creedal group. 
With Jews, the per cent was 97.1; with Catholics, 93.8; with Protestants, 
the great out-marrying group, 74.4. These figures reflect the comparative 
Intensities of ingroup marriage sanctions, & condition that shows no real 
change over the decades surveyed. 

: In Jewish-Gentile unions, it has usually been a Jewish male who mar- 
Ned a Gentile woman, whereas in Catholic-Protestant unions, sex has not 
een a constant factor. Either partner is as likely to belong to one religion 
as to the other. 
wan ational Origins. New Haven was largely British until the 1830's, after 
i tich large numbers of Irish began to arrive, followed by Germans and 
Scandinavians. From 1870 to 1914, some thousands of Polish-Russian 
a and south Italians came. Today the city shows all these ethnic 

cks and, of course, their mixed descendents. 
inte ethnicity has been a basic factor in mate € bee 
ies Tinie set by creedal groups. Catholics have tended to marry ane 
or G x lan, Polish, and Irish. Jews have married tens e i 
B ee Protestants have married Protestants, chiefly British an 

-western European nationals. This is what Kennedy calls the 
a Based on August B. Hollingshead, “Cultural Factors in the Selection of Marriage 


Mates X . i 
ates,” 4 merican Sociological Review, 15: 619-627, 1950. This writer studies 
i. 


b, i 
Y Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy who has pioneered this continuing researe 
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“triple melting-pot” theory, a tendency toward in-marrying “within 
three religious compartments, rather than indiscriminately.” 

Social Class. Taking only de facto New Haven residents, marriage mates 
came from the same socioeconomic “class” in 58.2 per cent of the 1948 
cases. Put in other words, equals or near equals tended to marry equals. 
In another 30.6 per cent of the cases, class intervals were no more than a 
step apart. In cases where class lines were crossed, men married women 
from the lower level more often than the reverse. 

In general, social class appeared to operate independently of religion, 
with the class position of parents functioning to condition childhood and 
adolescent associations, standards, and the like, thus to influence the 
ultimate choice of a marriage mate. In most cases, married couples were 
equal in formal education, a tendency strongest among Jews and weakest 
among Catholics. 


To sum up, New Haven data show beyond doubt that American cul- 
ture does place limits on who marries whom. Racial mores divide the 
community into two pools of marriage mates. Religion separates whites 
into three other pools, with the vast majority of each pool marrying 
within his creedal group. National origins further restrict marital choice, 
as does an individual’s class position. All of these factors enter into 


determining the kind of person one will most likely marry, though not the 
exact individual he or she will wed. 


In the New Haven data, interracial marriages have been very 
few. Ethnics have intermarried at high rates along creedal lines. 
Catholic nationalities have married Catholic nationalities, Protes- 
tants likewise, whereas Jews have pretty much married Jews. Thus 
there is a pattern for this community of a triple melting pot, with “all 
three creedal pots boiling merrily side by side.” The extent to which 
this pattern holds the nation over is not known through research. 

Thomas,” using Catholic Directory data, believes that he has 
disproved the triple melting-pot theory. In the 132 parishes studied 
(East, Middle West), he found record of 29,581 mixed marriages; 
39.6 per cent of which were not sanctioned by Catholic Church 
nuptials. Using only sanctioned unions, Thomas computed the 
mixed marriage rate as ranging from about 70 per cent of all church 
unions in some places where Catholics were few to less than 10 per 
cent in, say, El Paso, where Catholics predominate. The rate for 
the nation was computed at 26.2 per cent, a figure stepped up tO 
30.0 because of known limitations in the data. While we do not see 


20 John L. Thomas, “The Factor of Religion in the Selection of Marriage Mates,” 
American Sociological Review, 16: 487-491, 1951. 
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that this refutes the triple melting-pot idea, it does add some facts 
worth knowing. 

What are the effects of intermarriage? For example, a dis- 
tinguished rabbi has argued that “90 per cent of such Jewish- 
Gentile marriages are unsuccessful.” They are said to “undermine 
the stability of the home, increase the number of unhappy unions, 
bring children into the world with a rift in their souls.’’?! Social 
scientists are inclined to study cases on risk-taking grounds. Mar- 
riage is, at best, a chancy matter, so why complicate it more? Such 
persons must face the issues of conflicting ethnic and creedal 
heritages, of parental disapproval, and of rearing children in dual 
culture patterns, perhaps with dual sets of friends. 

In all of this, it is assumed that differences in backgrounds will 
foster discord rather than the reverse, that is, create decreased 
rapport, and that “marriage will become the focal point of tensions 
generated both within and outside the home.” While there is evi- 
dence to support both suppositions, we know of no conclusive 
study on either point. To say that outcomes depend on individuals, 
that there are indeed happy mixed-marriage homes, is just another 
Way of stating that this problem needs more study before broad 
generalizations can be made. 

Intermarriage is a very real issue to some high school and college 
youth. One listens to their questions in class or talks with them in 
conferences. This young man or woman is, we can believe, very 
much in love. Should he (or she) marry across some racial or 
creedal line? Frankly, if we are pressed on this issue, we find our- 
selves unable to advise. We cannot, in good conscience, say or even 
hint yes or no. It is every person’s right in this country to con- 
template such a union, just as itis a teacher’s duty to cause him to 
think, to search out facts, to value them. It is also our duty, or so 
We believe, to suggest that the individual advise with parents, with 
his priest, pastor, or rabbi; with others who have his interests at 

eart. We can bring him social-science data but its evaluation must 
be left to him. 

An educator, a public-school educator, must try to educate. 
While much will be said in Part Three about his role, it is well now 
to center attention squarely on a dilemma we have long felt. 


S * Rabbi Israel Tabak, cited in Milton L. Barron, “Research on Intarmarriags? A 
255 of Accomplishments and Prospects,” American Journal of Sociology, 81: 
» 1951, 
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For many years we have felt an inconsistency between what 
people do, the way the nation seems to be heading, and an anti- 
mixed-marriage point of view. On the one hand, much is being done 
to equalize opportunities, to mix young people in schools, colleges, 
on jobs, in the armed forces, everywhere in life. This is the nation s 
considered effort to teach group appreciations and understandings, 
to make us one united people. Surely, these conditions favor close 
friendships, even lifelong intimacies. On the other side of the ledger, 
there is strong objection from both minority and majority spokes- 
men to mixed unions. The question is are we or are we not con- 
sistent? We have yet to find a mixed student group which did not 
differ on this issue, and the problem is to keep discussion consider- 
ate of individual feelings and experiences. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


1. Get and read Myer Levin’s In Search. A class report on his The 
Old Bunch might be exciting. Why have some Jews criticized this book? 

2. Tell what you understand by the “marginal man.” Does this type 
of person differ from the “sojourner”? Read on this P. C. P. Siu, “The 
Sojourner,” American Journal of Sociology, 58: 34-44, 1952. 

3. Does our reasoning about status, role, self, and 
to you? Think of some situation, not too personal, 
been involved. Use our pattern of terms to e 

4. Where do you stand on the que 
children about their minority role 
of this. 


5. Have you seen anything like the Sherif experiment in real life? If so, 
e . . . . m1 
comment on it. Do you think minority ingroup roles tend to transfer? 


6. Do you feel that we, as educators, should help Negroes become bet- 
ter Negroes, Jews better Jews, 


Catholics better Catholics, and so on? 

What would you say, for example, to a Jew if he did not want to be a Jew? 

Explain your reasoning. 

7. Have you ever heard of the Hutterites? How have they managed 

to preserve their way of life? Joseph W. Eaton has a good report on this, 
American Journal of Sociology, 17: 331 340, 1952. 


so on, make sense 
in which you have 
xplain yourself to yourself. 
stion of what to teach minority 
and status? Suggest a panel discussion 
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CHAPTER 7 


Adult Community, Caste and Class 


In America, everybody is of the opinion that he has no social 
superior, since all men are equal, but he does not admit that he 
has no social inferiors for, from the time of Jefferson on ward, the 
doctrine that all are equal applies only upward, not downward. 
— BERTRAND RUSSELL 
Who gets what, when, why, and how? 
—HaroLp D. LAsSSWELL 


Our aim in past chapters has been to study prejudice and dis- 
crimination, to understand these “anti” attitudes and actions. We 
have discussed in turn early childhood, adolescence, college years, 
and minority youth. Students have, no doubt, done exploring of 
their own, dipped into readings and projects, made local studies, aR 
these activities appealed to them. To conclude Part Two let us in- 
spect the adult community, seat and center of our way of life. 

How can one ever comprehend America, its vastness, com- 
plexities, changes? The need is for a detailed case study, a profile of 
specifies, which is for us an impossible task. Such studies have been 
made by Tocqueville, Bryce, Gorer, Mead, and others, each well 
worth reading. But none has quite the center we want, the forth- 
right focus on caste and class. We shall try first to understand this 
way of viewing our society and then to relate some other ideas tO 
it, especially the concepts of change, unity, and power. 


THEORIES OF SOCIETY 


In College Study colleges, we passed along at least five ways of 
looking at our society, five interpretations of what it is like. The 
aim was to help faculties lay foundations for the kind of intergrouP 
work they wished to do. Everywhere, the “social-process” yigw 
was least liked by educators. This was in part because of their 
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conviction that process can be guided, that change can be con- 
trolled to a degree. Even Marxian ideas! or the puzzles of Parson’s 

structural-functional” analysis met with better hearings. In every 
college, the Myrdal or the Warner system was preferred. We shall 
Speak first of Myrdal and then develop at length the Warner caste- 
class view. 

The Myrdal? theory defines white-Negro relations in terms of 
moral values. What this Swedish authority seems to say is that we 
are a democracy, more so than any other great nation, yet we do not 
Practice what we preach. We do not treat ethnics as our ideals dic- 
tate. Now, Myrdal goes on, one cannot hold basic values, such as 
common human rights, and not act them out without paying a 
Price. The price to many of us is a bad conscience, to some a deep 
guilt complex. This builds up anxieties, and a common escape is to 
rationalize, to hold that there is no race problem, that things are 
Setting better, that time will cure. Myrdal asks why our efforts to 
end ill will have been so puny. He proposes an action program, 
Sovernmental, educational, and otherwise. 

The appeal of this viewpoint to educators is threefold. It stresses 
Moral ideals, long a favorite educational orientation,’ and it sug- 
Sests organized change action, in part via education. It focuses on 
the underdog, the American Negro, and, by implication, on other 
Sroups whose rights are restricted. 


CASTE-CLASS, A CASE STUDY 


One way to begin a study of caste and class is via some bit of 
Concrete material, some empirical research. Our choice is a Warner- 
type study of a small Georgia town. It is simple enough to see 
through rather quickly, yet it contributes to the fast-growing 
literature in this field. 


Caste and Class in Georgia Town* 


Georgia Town is a county-seat market center in the so-called “cracker” 
Culture area of southeast Georgia. It has a population of about 5,000, a 
third being Negro. Its history goes back to 1740, date of area settlement. 


An example is Oliver C. Cox, Caste, Class and Race, Doubleday, 1948. 
unnar Myrdal et al., An American Dilemma, Harper, 1944. ; ry 
Ha example is H. Gordon Hullfish (ed.), Educational Freedom in an Age of Anxiety, 
Ter, 1953. ` r i 
To, Based on'Mozell C. Hill and Bevode C. McCall, “Social Stratification in ‘Georgia 
Ww American Sociological Review, 15: 721-729, 1950. 
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Since 1880, town growth has been slow but steady. As institutions have 
increased, population differentiation along caste and class lines has kept 
pace. 

Study Methods. The two researchers were introduced to the community 
as employees of the Federal government. They were provided an office in 
the county courthouse and promised the cooperation of the public schools. 

After four months of observation and interviews, they began the strati- 
fication of the population by the Warner ISC (Index of Social Character- 
istics) rating method. College students from two nearby universities 
assisted in filling in schedules on 4,933 persons. Data included sex, age, 
marital status, occupation, source of income, house type, dwelling area, 
education, and other items. After scale data were secured, they were con- 
verted into Warner subscale scores for predicting class position. s 

Class-Caste Structure. Table 29 shows the distribution of the Georgia 
Town population twelve years of age and over. 


Table 29. Class Membership in Georgia Town* 


Whites Negroes Total 
Social class —_-— —- _ = et 
| 

Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent Number | Per cent 
Upper.. naana... sa] 3.0 
Upper-middle...... 20.7 | 14.8 
Lower-middle. 35.7 | 27.6 
Upper-lower. . 29.1 | 28.2 
Lower-lower. . 10.4 26.4 
POET By soiin oea 100.0 100.0 


* Mozell C. Hill and Bevode C MeCall, 


an 
“Social Stratification in ‘Georgia Town, 
American Sociological Review, 15 


24, 1950. 


Over half the people in this biracial community are lower class, and 
82.2 per cent range from lower-middle downward. This is partly because 
of the marked difference in class position of the two caste groups. For 
example, 63 per cent of the Negroes scored were rated lower class as com- 
pared with 10.4 per cent of the whites. Only five Negroes were found to 
possess upper-class status characteristics in contrast to 142 whites. ' 

The relation between the caste and class structures of Georgia Town iS 
seen in Fig. 7. 

Meanings of Caste-Class. In dat 
authors give meaning to their tabl 
cent of the Negro homes were r 
bad condition,” with only 1 pe 
cent of the white homes r: 
cent of the Negi 


a which cannot be given at length, the 
es and diagrams, For example, 41.5 pet 
ated 7 on the Warner scale, Że., in “very 
r cent rated excellent. In contrast, 60 pet 
ated 4 or above, good to excellent. Over 64 per 
ro work pursuits were rated 7 (unskilled labor, domesti¢ 
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service, public relief, farm work), with only 9 per cent at 4 or above (busi- 
hess owner, professional, white collar). Over 70 per cent of white occupa- 
tions were rated 4 or over, and only 4 per cent were at 7, the bottom of 
the scale. 

In respect to source of income, 81.7 per cent of Negro families were 
wage workers, rated accordingly at 5 on the scale. Not one Negro family 
had inherited or earned wealth. The Warner residential factor (dwelling 
area) did not prove to be an important differentiating criterion, chiefly 


Social Class Per Cent Negro White Per Cent 
Upper 3 41 
Upper Middle 16 20.7 
Lower Middle 9.2 35.7 
Upper Lower 25.9 29.1 
Lower Lower 63.0 10.4 


Mra, 7 Caste and class, Georgia Town. (From Mozell C. Hill and Bevode iC McCall, 
i Stratification in ‘Georgia Town, ” American Sociological Review, 15: 725, 


because of the rigid caste limits of life in Georgia Town. No Negroes 
‘ved in areas rated at the top of the scale, and 41.5 lived in the most 


Undesirable districts. Education was found to be a basic index of class 
Status, so much so that we shall print the table showing how formal 


Schooling is related to caste-class position. 


Table 30. Education by Caste-class Level, Per Cent of Response* 


U UM LM UL LL 


| — 


School level 


White | Negro 


White | Negro | White |Negro [White [Negro ane Negro 
College graduate and pro- 
nilana o 68 sa | os | 33 | 25 7 3 1 1 
Ush school gradu 9 sl @ | i | a | azl of By 3 
Cine high sehool. 19 a 31 4 41 11 46 15 29 1 
qay ON school graduate..| 4 5 3 4 5 10 13 10 | 21 
Z4 Years common school 1 a | ag | 10 | 28 | a7 | 47 | 35 | 6 
* Years common school... 1 4 1 12 2 | 1 | 12 | 29 


ka f P rT $i r 
Adapted from Mozell C. Hill and Bevode C. McCall, “Social Stratification in ‘Georgia Town, 


r ig: 
erican Sociological Review, 15:728, 1950. Per cents have been rounded. 


In Table 30, about 68 per cent of white upper-class persons were col- 
Cge 8raduates. In general, the table shows the close correlation between 
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schooling and class level. For example, common schooling of 7 years or 
less is linked with lower-class status. Whites tend to place at upper educa- 
tional levels, Negroes at lower levels, with convergence at center levels. 

To see if skin color was related to class status, Negroes were rated on a 
7-point scale: white, light, tan, brown (three shades), and ebony. All 
upper-class Negroes were white or light. Dark brown and very dark 
brown predominated at lower-class levels. Ebony ranged from upper- 
middle to lower-middle class positions. s 

Conclusions. The Warner ISC index proved a useful tool in stratifying 
Georgia Town. The occupation and house-type scales were most appli- 
cable to community conditions, hence most valid. Dwelling area and 
source of income were difficult to apply. Formal education was found to 
be an excellent index, and in research in the South, it might well be sub- 
stituted for dwelling area or source of income. 


This is, as said, one inquiry in an ever-growing number of caste- 
class studies. To get more data before us, we shall compare Georgia 
Town findings with some larger and better-known researches; 
omitting just now the caste angle. Yankee City was, at the time of 
study, a New England town of 16,785 in population.® Jonesville, 


with about 6,000 persons, is in the Middle West, Illinois to be 
specific. Table 31 gives a comparison. 


Table 31. Social Classes in a Southern, an Eastern, and a Middle Western Town, 
as a Per Cent of Total Population* 


Social class Georgia Town | Yankee City | Jonesville 
UPPT wx ses ds uian areas ad 3.0 3.0 3.6 
Upper-middle....... 14.8 10.22 12.4 
Lower-middle...........,. 27.6 28.11 31.3 
Upper-lower. . . 28.2 36.6 40.5 
Lower-lower... saue 6. sou 26.4 25.22 12.5 


* From Mozell C. Hill and Bevo 


de C. McCall, “Social Stratification in ‘Georgi 
Town, ” 


American Sociological Review, 15: 725, 1950, and W. Lloyd Warner et al.» 
Democracy in Jonesville, Harper, 1949. 


The most striking feature of Table 31 is the general agreement e 
percentage figures. Studies tend to confirm one another, yet ! 


5 This is the original Warner-type study. See W. Lloyd Warner and Paul 8. Lagi 
The Social Life of a Modern Community, Yale University Press, 1941. This is the "ae 
book in the Yankee Series of volumes, The ISC scale had not been developed at the 
time of this inquiry. However, it is known to have a high positive correlation with 
EP (evaluated participation) used in this research. 

£ See W. Lloyd Warner et al., Democracy in Jonesville, Harper, 1949. 
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should be remembered that all three places are small, that so far 
there has been no exactly comparable research on a medium-to- 
large city. 


WAYS OF STRATIFYING A POPULATION 


Warner has stressed two ways of stratifying a community 
Population. One is by “evaluated participation” (EP), the other 
by an “index of social characteristics” (ISC). The latter has been 
evolved from the former and is recommended. At first, the ISC 
Scale was based on six kinds of data, but on fuller use amount of 
Income and of education have been dropped. At present (since 
further changes can be anticipated), the ISC scale is the weighted 
Sum of an individual’s score on four 7-point subscales: occupation, 
Source of income, house type, and dwelling area. If, to illustrate, a 
Person’s occupation, ete., places him at 1 on each subscale (this 
being the highest rating), weights and points are as follows: 


Subscale Rating | Weight | Points 


Occupation...........+++++ 1x | 4= 4 
Source of income.......-- ++ IX | 3= 3 
Dwelling type 1X j= 3 
Dwelling area 1X 2 = 2 

12 


Each subscale ranges in value from 1 to 7, with a total scale value 
of 12 for highest class status to 84 for lowest status. One needs a 
Classification manual, preferably the Warner manual, to use this 
Seale. The manual ranks jobs, source of income, and so on, as to 
Value (1 to 7), after which one multiplies by the assigned weight, 
¿en totals points. The result is a linear distribution of scores which 
'S divisible into “classes.” Which classes, or better said, how many 
“asses, one will find will depend on the run of the data. In theory, 

© number for any community studied would range from one class 

© nine classes or more. i 

Educators have made considerable use of the ISC scale in 
Stratifying school and college populations by the status of parents, 
es family head. As a rule, they have adjusted the scale to local 
Conditions, for example, modified Warner’s occupational cate- 


see W. Lloyd Warner et al., Social 


7 : 
ial scale theory, weights, procedures in use, hicago, 1949. 


S in America, Science Research Associates, C 
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gories. Some have substituted education for source of income or for 
dwelling area and refigured scale weights. Such changes, while quite 
defensible, raise a question as to the comparability of these studies 
with studies which do not modify the ISC scale. 


CRITICISMS AND SUGGESTIONS 


Sociologists and others have been rather critical of the Warner 
theory and procedure. At least four basie issues have been raised 
and at present writing are still unresolved. 

1. Are classes social groups or social strata? The latter means 
simply upper to lower levels or positions in which people fall in & 
hierarchial status system. Warner has said that classes are per- 
ceptual realities, social groupings that people see and know about. 
After describing Jonesville’s classes, he writes: “As we have said 
earlier, these social levels are not categories invented by social 
scientists to help explain what they have to say; they are groupings 
recognized by the people of the community.’? Hollingshead in his 
Elmtown (or Jonesville) study is even more explicit. Quoting him: 


n : - prestige 
The Elmtowners told us several things about the community’s prestig 
structure which may be summarized briefly as follows: 


1. They asserted the existence of classes and gave them names. 

2. They assigned differential prestige to the several strata. 

3. They identified particular persons as members of specific classes- 
4. They mentioned some criteria for placing persons in each class- 
5. They thought of themselves as members of elasses. 

6. Finally . . . they associated behavior with class, 1° 


9. er œ an 
Are classes groups or strata? We are inclined to venture 2 
opinion that they are, after a fashion, both. 


In smaller places, what 
Hollingshead has said is unc 


juestionably true, as a later case OP 
Prairie Town will suggest. People know people and they do 
“classify” them. Ingroup-outgroup attitudes and behaviors A'e 
commonplace. But classes, even in these 


Ac 
small places, do not te! 
to behave en masse as organized 


: : a 
, acting groups. A labor union, © 
veterans’ post, a church congregation, is an acting group- 

8 For critical articles, see cha 
titles by Howard W. Pfautz. 


°In W. Lloyd Warner et al., Democracy in Jonesville, 
0 A. B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth, p. 74, Wile 


adi . pem rent 
pter bibliography, especially the review of 333 cur 


pp. xiii-iv, Harper, 1949. 
y, 1949. 
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course, members of all such groups can be class typed, class placed. 
But the significant thing about any true group in a psychological 
sense is its goals, its raison d'être, which is not status but, say, ina 
labor union, economie gain. Seen from this point of view, classes 
can be called status hierarchies or prestige ranks. 

2. What is the best way of making status ratings, the most valid 
and reliable? The ISC scheme has been described. Two of its 
categories, occupation and source of income, seem much more ob- 
jective than the other two, house type and dwelling area. Whether 
all of these are needed we shall consider in point 3. 

Another way to stratify is to select a panel of community mem- 
bers and ask them to rate the people they know. This can be done 
in private by each panel member or as a combined group judgment. 
Instructions ean be general, that is, “how well a person is thought 
of, his popularity,” or very explicit as to items to consider in mak- 
Ing ratings. In no instance, to our knowledge, has the key sponge 
term, “social worth,” “popularity,” or “reputation,” been given 
Precise definition, so that raters may operate on quite different 
Ideas of its meaning. They can, and do, make ratings, but the bases 
of ratings (factors in ratings) are not known. 

3. The Warner ISC scale needs further simplification. It will be 
recalled that this scale was evolved from the cumbersome EP 
Method, that its initial six subscales were replaced by four. The 
Correlation of these four subscales with the EP was .972, leaving 
little to be desired. Hatt! has asked why Warner did not move on 
to a still simpler procedure. If either source of income or dwelling 
area had been dropped, correlations with the EP would have been 
‘964 and .966, which are still very high. Occupation alone has a 
zero-order coefficient of .91 with the EP. Hatt’s proposal is that 
the ISC be replaced by a prestige scale of occupations, plus a home- 
rental index. He argues that this type of seale would be sufficient 
for all practical use. Aside from saving labor, it would make com- 
Munity stratification studies widely comparable as today they are 


not, 
4. Area sampling has not been well handled. In the Jonesville 
ses, a sixth of 


tudy, all the data come, it would seem, from 399 cas X 
'e town’s families. The representativeness of this sample is not 
assessed, and from time to time bits of data “ throw doubt on the 


n py > á á E aie: i oii T Review 
15 Paul K, Hatt, “Stratification in Mass Society,” American Sociological , 


5: 216-222. 1950. 
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sample’s adequacy.”!? Worse still, it is asserted that “Jonesville zs 
America,” meaning, one might guess, that this Middle Western 
town typifies the nation as a whole. If this is meant, it is not likely 
that social scientists could support any such generalization. 


THE CASTE-CLASS HYPOTHESIS 


We have not meant to cast doubt on the general caste-class idea 
or to belittle its very practical worth to educators. Observation 
alone would suggest the sense of using some such concept as caste- 
class to label countless concrete attitudes and behaviors which in- 
volve color and status lines. We have in mind only that the idea be 


m— Caste divisor 


Fia. 8. American caste-class system, schematic. (Adapted from W. Lloyd Warne 
American Journal of Sociology, 42: 234, 1946.) 
treated as a hypothesis, albeit a very promising one, and that it be 
given a great deal of further study. 

Figure 8 does not describe any actual place. It is a general idea of 
the caste-class system, a schematic diagram. What it shows iS tha 
the color line splits the community into white and nonwhite, with 
the former in the upper, or superordinate, position. Social classes 
exist on both sides of the line, with nonwhites one cut below white? 
at comparable class levels). What Warner means to suggest is ithe 
the kinds of occupations, sources of income, and so on, which pring 
whites middle-class status bring Negroes, for example, upper-clas* 
status, and so at other status levels. While this point is debatable, * 
decision pro or con will not affect the basic worth of the figure 35 3 
teaching device. 

Within the caste-class system, many influences operate both to 
anchor individuals, to hold them in place; and to motivate the™ © 

1 H. W. Pfautz and O. D. Duncan, “A Critical Evaluation of Warner's all 
Community Stratification,” American Sociological Review, 15: 205-215, 1950- 
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move them up and down the status ladder. Warner stresses four 
kinds of social structures. The family into which a person is born 
determines, at the outset, his caste and class position. Small, inti- 
mate cliques interrelate members at one or two class levels. Formal 
associations, for example, a civic club, a PTA, may link two or more 
class ranks, and basie institutions tend to bind together the whole 
community. In general, the class system is called an open order, in 
contrast to castes, which are closed. What is meant is that a person 
may win or lose class status by his own efforts, whereas the ratings 
attached to skin color are much more resistant to change. All this 
needs study, for our life is anything but static. It is dynamic, far 
more, it has been claimed, than Warner’s caste thinking implies. 

How do people change their class positions? While McGuire does 
not answer this question, students can usually illustrate from their 
experiences his five mobility types. 

Mobile Types 

Climber, “He's really getting along in the world,” or “Oh, she’s made 
a good marriage,” or “He's finally got out of that mess at home.” 

Strainer. “He’s really trying hard to get ahead—but I don’t think he’s 
Sot what it takes,” or “She’s trying her best to get in.” 

Static. “Like father, like son,” or “She’s a nice quiet person, just like 
her mother.” 

Clinger. “He's trying to follow in his father’s footsteps, but not doing 
Ta or “Her folks didn’t leave much, and she’s going to have a hard 
1me,” 

Decliner, “Just a backslider,” or “She’s dropped out of things; we 
never see her any more,” or “That family has hit the skids for sure.” 


CLASSES AS MODES OF LIFE 


Th his Point of No Return, Marquand, Sr., jokes about an anthro- 
is ologist who is studying the community with which the novel deals. 
his is Marquand’s home town and also the scene of the Warner 
ankee City research, so that one may suspect a connection. At 
any rate, the anthropologist hustles about, interviewing people, 
Pigeonholing them as upper-upper, upper-lower, middle-middle, 
and so on. But he does not understand them, know what is inside 
lem, see into their life, or so a reader is led to believe. Marquand 
as fun at this, for whatever his views are worth. 


EE sy: 
Sae; gp ttsOn McGuire, “Social Stratification and Mobility 


ological Review, 15: 198, 1950. 


Patterns,” American 
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What are classes as modes of life? What content do they have? 
The sample study we have selected dates back a few years. It 
falls outside the debate about the Warner method of stratification. 
Classes were determined in part by interview and observation, 1n 
part by scaled socioeconomic ratings. 

Prairie Town is small, about 3,500. It is in South Dakota, 2 
grain-growing area. People are mainly of Scandinavian descent, 
along with Yankees who have moved in from adjacent states. 
Traditions are those of American frontier culture: informal neigh- 
boring, good horse sense, mutual aid, Jeffersonian democracy. In 
the 1920’s and 1930’s, when depression hit, the town’s nascent class 
structure became more firmly set, more explicit. By 1942, at the 
time of study, there were three major strata: low-class farm hands 
and odd-job workers; a middle class of successful (and retired) 
farmers, business and professional persons; and third, an elite of 
large landowners and merchants. i 

In the material to be given, the middle class, the ‘average’ 
citizen, has been omitted so that the two polar strata will be 
clearer. The elite, known as the “tops,” live almost all together on 


the bluff side of town. The low status people, the “bottoms,” live 
in the flats below. 


Tops and Bottoms, a Status Contrast 


Nature of Class Lines. The elite comprise a stable, integrated social 
class, with rigid criteria of admission. Members come mostly from families 
that have had high status for many years. Newcomers to the town, if 
they are known to have “good family background,” may be warmly wel 
comed but are not at once given full class status. Type of occupation an¢ 
permanency are requisites, as are being seen with the right people, par 
ticipating in the right activities, playing conventional social roles. Not 
all deviant persons are rejected, for example, an eccentric old maid 15 
highly respected because of family backgrounds. 

To Bottoms people, none of these criteria is significant. They value 
highly such traits as being a good neighbor, using plain talk, and eng@s” 
ing in their own kinds of work and play pursuits. There is no instance 1? 
the last generation of a young person born into a Bottoms family WPO 
became a member of the Tops, nor is there any case of the reverse. T he 
general low rate of vertical mobility means that class positions have g0% 
stable, with the middle class catching most of such shifts that do occu" 


irie 
1 Adopted and condensed from John Useem et al, “Stratification in a Pra 
Town,” American Sociological Review, 7: 331-342, 1942. 
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Death, retirement, and possibly migration are the main unsettling factors 
within the upper-class stratum. Low-class workers seldom if ever retire. 
After they become unemployable, they continue to live at home with the 
help of their children and of public relief. 

Occupation is, to repeat, a prime differentiating factor. Heads of Bot- 
toms families are common laborers, most of whom have at some time re- 
ceived public assistance. In Tops families, male heads are entrepreneurs; 
none have ever been on relief. 

Upper-class members are far more mobile than lower class, visiting a 
nearby big city on the average of once a month. Inside the local area, the 
Interaction of Bottoms persons takes place within sharp space bonds, 
ee the immediate vicinity, and all families are involved. The homes of 
Tops people are spread over a wider area, with middle-class homes inter- 
Spersed. Mutual aid is far more common among low-status families, 
for example, help in times of trouble, care of children, borrowing this 
or that. Asking the advice of neighbors is general, whereas upper-class 
Persons neither ask nor give advice to persons who happen ‘to live in 
their neighborhood. 

At the lower level, the family is a pivotal institution. It is a larger unit 
than at the upper level, and it is much more integrated in its activities, 
More central in the individual's life. High-prestige families are increas- 
ingly segmental, with each member having his own interests and friends. 

ifferences in external status symbols are, of course, pronounced. 
ost Bottoms families live in two-room shacks, without modern con- 
Yeniences such as electricity. Their mean score on the Chapin Living 

Oom scale is 27.4, with a range from 2 to 76. A score of less than 24 on 
his Scale means that the family is destitute, lacking the necessities of 
life, Only a very few Bottoms adults own their own homes, although a 
number have cars, four-fifths being Fords or Chevrolets. Every Tops 
family is a homeowner, in addition to their other properties. On the 

dapin scale, their average was 200.8. Almost every family owned a car, 
mostly in the Packard to Buick price range. 

The formal education of the two levels is poles apart. All but three 
"Pper-class adults were college graduates, whereas the typical Bottoms 
adult had completed the eighth grade. Only three of these persons had 
attended high school, and none had gone to college. Tastes in reading, 


1 is s + DI . . ‘ys 
^ leisure pursuits, ete., parallel this difference m schooling. Tops families 


UY best sellers, attend literary societies, subscribe to an average of six 
as Chicago and 


Periodicals, and buy newspapers from distant cities such 
i ew York. Bottoms people show no interest in the arts, a mark of weak- 
ess. They read little, mostly pulp magazines of the True Story or west- 
erns type. 
Class differences are seen in the vit 


al processes of life. Mean age of 
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death among Tops people during the past 20 years is 61.5 for men and 
77.0 for women, in contrast to 52.1 and 64.0 for Bottoms. Infant mortal- 
ity is nearly twice as high in the lower class. Local doctors report that 
mental ills are far more common among upper-class women, with chronic 
sickness and malnutrition general in Bottoms homes. 

Class lines are drawn more sharply for women than for men. At both 
status levels, the latter tend to interact more freely with outgroup mem- 
bers, whereas women are more alert to social position, more inclined to 
conform to class norms. The social distance, as measured on the Bogardus 
scale, is far greater between classes as seen in women’s scores than in the 
scores of men. 

Upper-class women are time conscious. Though they have few home 
duties because of hired help and modern appliances, and few children, 
many hours are spent on social affairs. They shop for latest styles, go to 
beauty parlors, attend club meetings, play bridge, and the like. Lower- 
class women have no pressing social life. Many work for pay, leaving to 
an older child a good deal of the home care. On the Chapin Social Partici- 
pation scale, Tops women average a score of 20.4 as compared to 2.5 for 
Bottoms. About half the Tops women dieted to preserve their figure, 
while none of the lower-class women did. 

Ingroup and Outgroup Attitudes. “Living in a given group,” as Pareto 
has said, “impresses the mind with certain concepts, certain ways of 
thinking and doing, certain beliefs. , , , ” Prairie Town elite explain 
their social position in terms of personal merit, plus survival of the fittest- 
They believe that merit counts, that any able person can win his way 
up. They hold that low-status persons are at the bottom because they are? 
shiftless, lazy, and unintelligent. Among Bottoms people, there is agree- 
ment that Tops rank high for reasons other than ability, z.e., luck, “pull,” 
inherited wealth. In short, in their view, competition has been neithe” 
equal nor fair. 

In general, Tops people agree more fully in their convictions about 
lower-class people than is true in reverse. They hold that lower-strata 
persons lack ambition, spend money unwisely, are far from bright, have 
low moral standards, drink too much, are irreligious, poorly dresse‘ 
(unclean), and bad mannered. They do not appreciate the efforts of pe 
ple who try to help them, for example, teachers in grade and high schools. 
They do not treat upper-class persons with proper respect, “don’t see™ 
to know their own place.” 

Two-thirds of the Bottoms people interviewed felt that the Tops 2° 
“show-offs.” “They act as if they were better than common folk,” fail 
to live up to their own preachings, have easy jobs, gad about, and drink 
to excess. They are unsympathetic with the less fortunate, try to run 
everybody’s business, discriminate against persons not in their set. They 
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are smooth in their ways, have pull and money to cover things up. It is 
evident that each class believes the other to deviate further from area 
norms than the class itself does. 

About a fifth of the upper-class sample said that Bottoms children 
were less intelligent and less well disciplined than their own children. 
Boys and girls from Tops families by the age of ten think Bottoms kids 
of their own age are “tough, stinky, and dumb.” The latter children label 
their upper-class peers as “sissies, smart alecks, stuck ups.” The town 
makes it something of a point to have these two sets of youngsters kept 
apart. It has built two separate playgrounds and two area-centered grade 
schools, 

Ingroup preference is much stronger among upper-class individuals. 
All Tops parents desire their children to marry within the elite group, 
Whereas only a very few Bottoms parents want their children to marry at 
their own level. Tops ingroup preferences run uniformly through all con- 
tacts and associations, for example, clubs, church membership, place of 
residence, and so on. Bottoms preferences are mixed. Some parents feel 
that one does better by staying in his own class, running with his own 
kind. Other parents want their children to do better in life than they, the 
Parents, have done. “I hope my children live someday up on the bluffs,” 
à Wage working woman said, “because they'll be treated better, have a 
better chance.” 

Though it cannot be said that each class tends to develop a fixed per- 
Sonality type, some evidence points that way. From infancy on, children 
On either side of the line are conditioned to class-typed ways of life. They 
learn what is expected of them, how to behave toward their own kind and 
toward the outgroup. By young adulthood, each type of person has a 
set of techniques for living in a stratified community. To illustrate, Bot- 
toms youth believe they are just as intelligent, just as capable, as Tops 
youth but that they have far from equal opportunities in employment, 
education, or anything else. Holding that their low status is a handicap, 
they become overly aggressive, uninhibited in speech, sensitive to any 
slight. r hey resent especially the charities of the upper and middle 
Classes, 

Community Integration. In Prairie Town, the researchers could not 
find a single set of habits or customs which encompassed the total popula- 
tion, Even English, the common tongue, showed class variations, with 
old-country languages persisting or changing at unequal rates of speed. 

ith no common universe of discourse, no common range of childhood 
€xperiences, adult class members can scarcely be expected to put them- 
Selves in the other person’s shoes, to play his role in community affairs. 

rea life is not unified but segmentalized, with the dominant segments 
emng status classes. Each class feels that advantages accruing to it 
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advance the general welfare, thus resents any “interference” which 
appears to disadvantage that class. 

Cooperation in civic matters occurs when interests of two or more status 
segments coincide; disunity arises when interests differ. Any public 
enterprise, in order to be successful, must offer something to all status 
levels, and common denominators are hard to work out. To illustrate, 
some schoolteachers and parents felt that the town lacked teen-age 
recreation. After a house-to-house canvass, they formed a civic council 
and began a series of mectings. At each session, the same issues arose, 
the same splits occurred, and nothing was ever accomplished. Tops peo- 
ple would not tolerate a play center where their children would mix with 
Bottoms youth. Lower-class members would not agree to “separate but 
equal” facilities, for they felt they would get the little end. 


This case depicts small-town class-typed realities which are wide- 
spread, which anyone can confirm from experiences and observa- 
tions. It tells how people feel, think, and act, how they relate 
themselves, how a community gets organized. It points also to & 
basic truth, one advanced by Georg Simmel many years ago. The 
more intimate the relations between groups of diverse interests, the 
more intense their conflict when it does occur. 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND DISUNITY 


As much has been done now as can be done to describe caste and 
class. From here on, we shall relate other ideas to this pattern ° 
intergroup life. The first need is for a broad perspective on socia 
change. In general, the trend of change has been from primary to 
secondary ways of living, as sociologists use these terms. 

In the old primary community, people knew people in many 
phases of their associated life. The community extended as far aS 
talk went, which was not very far in those times. Area centers, ofte” 
a town or village, were small, and people were fairly homogeneou* 
Institutions were few, simple, and stable. Government was fa" 
more by custom than by courts and law. Togetherness was a norm 
way of life, not the product of a campaign. Nigh dwelling meant 
neighboring and this meant, in turn, a rather inclusive moral code. 
Town meetings were not a radio program but something in which 
citizens took part. 

To say that much of this has changed, that change is ever ae 
celerating, is not news. Under the impact of world-wide forces» 
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chiefly those of the market place, we have become more and more 
urban minded, urban centered, urban organized and divided. The 
fate of Possum Trot, a very small place in Alabama, illustrates 
what has been said. Here are Nixon’s general conclusions. 


Change, Lag, Disunity® 


Possum Trot is not more isolated than it used to be. . . . It is less 


isolated. It is closely connected with the world by economic ties—the 
urban five-and-ten-cent store, cotton warehouses, the county agricul- 
tural office, the courthouse at Anniston. Possum Trotters can be seen 
sitting there on the courthouse lawn, sitting and talking, passing the 
time away. 

Possum Trot is no longer an economic and social unity, though it once 
was both. The people, the economy, are now integral parts of a large 
Unpredictable unit, the world; yet our people are only slightly connected 
With other people in a social sense. The economic world absorbed Pos- 


sum Trot, but the social world has passed it by. For Anniston, Piedmont, 
Jacksonville, for the state of Alabama, for the United States, for the 
world, Possum Trot folk are just so many economic men... . 

Here, then, is the social lag. Social change has not kept pace with eco- 
homic change. Something has been lost and not replaced. The community, 
no longer isolated, is more isolated than before. 


Homans, summarizing research on an old New England town, 
Puts the point just made in technical terms. The drift has been 
toward apathy and disintegration, in the following sense: 


Community Disintegration'® 


l; Interactions among children and adults have decreased in number, 


frequency, and intensity. an 
2. The above change has led to a marked decline in the number 


Strength of sentiments which bind the community together into a 


and 


functional whole. i i 
3. Common conduct norms are far less numerous and less clear, including 


those defining the community’s chief value, that of being a “good, 


4 respectable citizen.” . 
` As group norms have become less binding, so too has the social- 


System, the ranking of persons in terms of social worth. 
5. With this loss of interest in people, area control of conduct has de- 


clined to an all-time low in community history. 


class 


3H, c, Nixon, Possum Trot, pp. 72-73, University of Oklahoma Pres i 
950. 


e George C. Homans, The Human Group, Chap. 13, Harcourt, Brace, 
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6. The present state is a condition of disintegration, a “falling apart” of 
the community, a breakdown of order, rather than a condition of 
conflict, the clash of organized group interests. 


We have been discussing social change, our way of life and what 
has happened to it. While it is clear that, as a people, we have come 
upon hard times, let us try one more statement. Durkheim’s phras- 
ing has long appealed to us. 


People no longer feel sure about what is possible and what is not, what 
is just and what is unjust, which claims or aspirations are legitimate and 
which go beyond measure. . . . Thus, the appetites of men, being no 
longer restrained by public opinion, now bewildered and disoriented, do 
not know where the bounds are before which they ought to come to à 
halt.27 


The great educational problem is to make life meaningful, tO 
keep it organized. But let us not overdo our ‘‘rulelessness,” OU! 
divisiveness. We need now to study the unity, the cohesiveness, 
which is still ours. 


AREA UNITY, VALUE SHARING 


Unity is, obviously, a relationship. A watch has unity if its parts 
fit together, if the mechanism keeps time. So, in a way, with the 
human community. If persons get along, if groups and institutions 
mesh, if all function well in keeping peace, solving problems, ad- 
vancing area life, there is a working unity, a functional wholeness: 
This unity is always a matter of degree, and it can be of quite 
different kinds. 

In the disappearing primary community, people knew, Or felt 
they knew, what to do about recurring issues in their life. They had 
an idea of what other persons would do, hence what would be ex- 
pected of them. Civic action was a way of organizing sentiments 
already in existence, of mobilizing traditional ideals and practice? 
to meet a present crisis. This we shall call unity by consensus, the 
“taken for granted” workings of an ongoing way of life. 

As population increased, people moved cityward and cities grew 
in number and in size. Urban dwellers became heterogeneous 1” 
race and culture, diversified in interests, yet pressed together i 
close quarters and interdependent on one another for their ve") 


17 Emile Durkheim, Le Suicide, Alcan, Paris, 1897. 
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life. Self-interest and special-group interest tended to replace a con- 
cern for the common good. Unity now became a problem, a need, 
a want, and logic was brought to bear upon it. The community, or 
segments of it, was organized, that is, planfully mobilized. Strat- 
Seles and tactics were developed for the winning of public consent. 
This is unity by agreement, a product of the political process. 

There is one other kind of unity which must be taken into ac- 
count, unity by coercion. This is the use of force to compel assent, 
as in a dictatorship, or to a lesser degree in any large bureaucratic 
structure such as big government, big business, big labor. While 
this kind of unity is contrary to democratic ideals, it is found, no 
doubt, in every free society. Where it is dominant, as in “iron 
curtain” nations, civic apathy is marked, conformity is wide- 
spread. But even under these conditions, a ruler cannot be indiffer- 
ent to people, their frustrations and aspirations, as Machievelli so 
long ago advised. 

Today, in our society, there are these three kinds of unity plus 
other kinds which need not be detailed.’ Unity by consensus has 
diminished, whereas unity by agreement has increased to the point 
where it might be called the American way, our mode of common 
civic life. What has happened to coercion, whether there is more or 
less, is speculative. We shall return to this point later in a discus- 
Sion of power. 

What has been said is theory an 
apply it to school and community life. An illustration can be found 
m value sharing as practiced by our three great creedal groups, 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. Each group holds values znira se, 
else a church could not exist. Let us call these P values, C values, J 
values. At the same time, all church members hold X values, 
Public welfare goals, for all are citizens. The question is how PCJ 
and X values come to be shared, the nature and extent of sharing. 


Aberle’s ; y 
berle’s comments are to this point. 


d we shall, from time to time, 


as representatives of respective 


When individuals acting in their roles 
they must, at least overtly, 


parches gather for joint action purposes, 
are the value of religious tolerance. They need not have marked 
enthusiasm for the values of churches other than their own; indeed, an 
Ea valuation in this direction would raise problems of recruitment and 
placement for each church. Should a church militantly oppose toler- 


-al Approach to Education, 


A dia, ? n PETS 
y agram, Fig. 21, p. 193, in Cook, A Sociologic i 7 
Mec 1B, Ay P d this present brief discussion. 


iraw-Hill, 1950, should prove helpful in understanding 
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ation in this sense, it could not operate in Joint action with other churches; 
certainly, it could not engage in “interfaith activities.” 

This writer speaks of interfaith activities, for example, Brother- 
hood Week and Race Relations Sunday, and of religious tolerance, 
a public welfare value which is written deeply into our way of life. 
It is in this official, formal manner, in this public expression of good 
will, that some PCJ values get shared, that a measure of common 
unity is created. 

Another way of sharing values, whether sacred or otherwise, is $0 
commonplace that it may well escape our thought. A church mem- 
ber has many secular roles father, citizen, voter, businessman, 
board member, publie servant, fisherman, clubman, and so on. In 
such activities, he interacts with other churchmen. He is a mer- 
chant, a Jew, and has non-Jew customers. He is a school-board 
member, a Chamber of Commerce director, a Catholic, hence plans 
and socializes with non-Catholics. He is a Protestant, holding 
governmental office, and a vote is a vote whatever its racial oF 
ereedal backgrounds. 

In countless ways, the common values of our society transcend 
the subcultures of that society, the ethnic and other heritages. Since 
we can in times of crisis generate great unity, it is safe to say in spite 
of counterforces that the potential is always there. 


POWER AND ITS USES 
No study of society, thus no realistic educator, can neglect the 
topic of power and its uses. Why this was done in the Yankee City 
researches, in so many area studies, is a bit puzzling, even though 
some reasons come to mind. Power in everyday life, the act © 
decision making, is dangerous to talk about. It has a way of pro- 
tecting itself from outside inquiry, keeping itself unknown in €X- 
plicit detail, Moreover, many persons—including educators- -think 
that power is evil, that a taste of it corrupts. Thus the least said 
about the power structure of a community or of an institution, the 
better for everyone. ie 
What is power? Who holds it? How is it used? In spite of many 
studies Lasswell, Mannheim, Merriam, Russell, Beard, Ma* 
Weber—we have not yet come across the kind of work that adu- 
‘ators need most, a down-to-earth study of local community life- 
"David F, Aberle, 


Sociological 
Review, 152497, 1950. 


“Shared Values in Complex Societies,” American 
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: 7 a a for example, the Lynds’ Middletown 
maa ES Fa sonnel and industrial interests were thrown 
to elaborate i de: dwelt are groups. The result is too well known 
Aann : ' val is good for business is good for the town, or so 
SR pow er belsiers have always affirmed. Lesser power 

Wi S, notably welfare groups, contest this view. 
e ner 
to compel decisions, : d Hi ‘I > ree pos er is the ability 
Sane ew sions, a schoo head has a lot of it. He can, for in- 
SOMA E : i _ fire teachers with school-board sanction. His 
Sheers ticker elegatsd authority, adhering to his office, yet power 
aizej” A _ [! oniused with officeholding. A person may be “‘ offi- 
ale huve ae 7 ai hick the power to make his action stick. He may 
oneris Tha E Aria prestige, but neither is the same as power. 
EA e ity to narrow choices to the point where no action 
The a dle to the actor except the action requested of him. 
flest in or ion of power to force 1s aver in a navy concept, the 
sents on ng, the fleet ready for action.” The state of being repre- 
ins a er, even though no battle is fought. W hen the fleet goes 
fore, ee = er is translated into striking force. F ower is, there- 
s orce, a pattern of compulsions and destructions, real 


or imasi ff A 
; agined, which can be applied. Of course, one may read the 
power is not power but bluff, pretense. 


d, it can achieve the same results as 


Signs wr ‘ ; 
Whe bre in which case 
re bluff g 
oes unchallenge 
Power. goes unchallenge 
If sa it i ag = 
oun oe er is latent force, there is a lot of it in social life. It is 
q Bie x : 
and į m every group, great and small, in every community agency 
es sy It is as natural as rain, as indispensable. It is not, 
Stam 
ve attached to social values and 
goods and services in 
ense that 


0 social a ae for power is 
Society +t nares It regulates the flow of r 
asswelP lus affects all human relations, It is in this s 
and how 7 question takes on meaning: ia W ho gets what , when, why, 
Comes ¢ = While we cannot go into this, an old English quatrain 
S to mind. 
and woman 


The law locks up the man 
Who steal the goose from off the common 


But lets the greater felon loose 

Who steals the common from the goose. 
“tly from Robert Bierstedt, ‘Analysis of 
0-738, 1950. 

Free Press, 1950. 


20 
Mne 
OWep n 


i Hare 


P, 


y of our thinking here is taken direc 
aya Sociological Review, | 
D. Lasswell, A Study of Power, 
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We have tried above to define the power concept, to ready e pn 
use in later chapters. Obviously, power is related to caste and c 5 : 
This connection was indicated in Chapter 1 in respect to majo a 
and minority groups, with the former being the overriding ae : 
holder. To an educator, all of this has far-reaching significance. = 
knows, for example, that every time he advocates tpg el 3 
change, he touches established power fields. His problem ofte Se 
how to live with power holders, to keep his job, and to get 
school’s business done. o p 

In brief review, castes and classes are ways of viewing co : 
munity life. Castes separate and organize people along —— 
with whites dominant in our country, nonwhites aioa a 
Classes divide people, i.e., stratify them, by rank orders or sta E 
levels, with persons at each level possessing a like or similar re 
of life. Georgia Town and Prairie Town in particular illustrate 
method of community study. ge 

One can speak of changes in this country in many ways, sk ; 
ample, from rural to urban living, from agriculture to indus = 
Our preferred term is from primary to secondary social er) 
meaning in part that human relations have become ee if 
impersonal, and the like. Primary-group living persists, m a 
seems to be diminishing. Civic unity is far more by agreement bon a 
by consensus, with degrees of coercion mixed in. Power, the a “4 
to compel decisions, is an ever-present fact, as obvious as 1 a 
significant. It is a fact that educators need to take into account, 
it is central in all their study-action programs. a 

Since we are now at the end of Part Two, a long road and, i 
doubt, a tough one to travel, a study group might well are 
a full-length review. If our experience is typical, students vaill BF 
much more from this if they organize it themselves. At any ae a 
we have never found a review plan which all our students like 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


jke 
1. Which view of our society—Myrdal, Warner, other—do you m 
best? Why? If you care to, study the communist view of mass poo 
developed in Phillip Selznick, The Organizational W eapon, McGraw- 
1952. ai 
2. For more material about races, creeds, and national groups, i 
a community setting, read Jessie Bernard’s American Community 
havior, Dryden, 1949, which seems to us very good. 
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3. Do Negroes want most those values whites most want them to have, 
or is the reverse true? Read a study of this question by W. 5. M. Banks, 
American Sociological Review, 15: 524-534, 1950. 

4. What is your home town? Your class might conduct a panel discus- 
sion on “Caste and Class in My Home Town”? Sum up area likenesses 
and differences. 

5. Arnold M. Rose reports, in International Journal of Opinion and 
Altitude Research, 5: 367-390, 1951, an informative study of leadership in a 
New England city of about 50,000. Serious value clashes were found 
between old residents, most of whom were Protestants, and immigrant 
incomers, mostly Catholic. Make a class report on this study. 

6. Does the idea of “unconscious adaptations” of people forced to 
live within the limits of a caste system have any very clear meaning to 
you? To clarify the idea, read Negro case histories in A. Kardiner and L. 
Ovesey, The Mark of Oppression, Norton, 1951. 

7. Tell what the concept of social power means to you. If possible, 
read and report Floyd Hunter, Community Power Structure, University, 
of North Carolina Press, 1953. 
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PART THREE 


Improving 
Intergroup Education 


CHAPTER 8 


Changing People, a Study of Methods 


Education does not mean teaching people to know what they 


do not know . . . but to behave as they do not behave. 
—Joun RUSKIN 


Changing people is, like medicine, an ars coniecturalis, an art 


in which you have, finally, to make guesses. 
—An EDUCATOR 


We come now to the heart of the matter, the subject of all 
chapters in Part Three. This is the problem of changing people, of 


relating means to ends so that wanted, predictable effects will 


occur. These effects are new ideas, new attitudes, new actions, with 
guessing in this, a lot 


the latter the hardest to secure. There will be 
of it, for we doubt if anyone knows enough to be precise. Until a 
science of human relations builds up, until it comes fully to 
undergird teacher education, each intergroup educator can stand 
only on his batting average. Here is a modest success, there is 
a failure, and even in retrospect one cannot always tell the 
difference. 

If education as change action is a means-to-ends relation, it 
Would be logical to start Part Three with ends, for ends determine 
Means, not the reverse. Ends, aims, purposes, are the subject of 
the next chapter, after which will come a series of units on rather 
Standard teaching methods. In this chapter, attention is on means, 
along with some effects, and for two reasons. First, how to teach, to 
Teeducate people on race, creed, and so on, is for most of us a more 
difficult issue than what to teach. Second, education is much 
Proader than schooling, and in addition, still other forces seek to 
Mprove intergroup relations. An education major needs to study 

is general picture, to see himself as one of many different change 


agents. 
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THE CHANGE PROBLEM 


Why, asks Allport,' should one expect people to change, ioe 
themselves of prejudices? Once a person’s Views are formed, w a 
not cling to them? The economy of his life, his sense of ag 
worth, may need this prop to ego, this feeling of superiority. a nea 
over, his prejudices receive support every day from his env = 
ment, from other people. But, to argue the case otherwise, nel Zi 
attitudes nor actions are inborn. They are learned, and in poe 
they can be unlearned, or else new learning can be SUDRE 
Furthermore, if one is hopeful about education, if one believes = 
it, it is far more likely to succeed. To be sure, changes oamniot. i 
wished into being, yet the expectancy that they will occur 18s ¢ 
strong motivational force. ; f -a fimt 

To get a practical look at this change issue, let us imagine t 4 
one’s task is to teach good will to some school group. What is ee 
will? Good will toward whom? How much of it is wanted? ee 
overt expressions will it take, what faces will it wear? If good = : 
a packet of personality elements, on which element should a taan 1e 
work? On ideas, on attitudes, or what? Which one will trigger O 
the others, bring them into a consistent whole? , 

What teaching methods are to be used? What materials, apu 
experiences? How can the worth of each be calculated? If befor 
and-after measures of change are desired, where can a wee 
test be found? Will check marks on it forecast a pupil’s putot de 
behavior? Will immediate effects last; that is, do they spill a 
into the future? When, really, should these effects be assessed 
now, a month from now, a year from now? je 

Yes, it is difficult to change people, to know what changes ae 
been secured. But we see no reason for undue pessimism. Know™ 
edge is always relative, and its quality is improving. Not ood 
years ago, study-action ideas, change methods, were very oe 
They are still crude, no doubt, but they are no longer confine? ão 
commonsense ways of watching people, writing down what they ba 
or say. At present, as Bain? remarks, “knowledge begins tO p 
mensurative, analytical, and predictive. . . . It is cumulativ" 
y compact lecture, much ground pone Tip- 

acknowledge our indebtedness to him. See his y 
ter in Cook (ed.), Toward Better 


i: sass, 1952 
Human Relations, Wayne University og ate 0, 
* Read Bain, “Action Research and Group Dynamies,” Social Forces, 30: 
1951. 


1 Gordon Allport has covered, in a ver 
in this chapter, It is a pleasure to 
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systematic, and experimental.” In short, the scientist’s bag of tools 
has grown, as has also his knowledge of people. 

While most of the change-action projects we shall speak of are 
far less than perfect, it is well to know what enters into an experi- 
mental study design. In brief, a subject group is matched (or 
equated) with a control group on relevant factors. One or more 
change stimuli are introduced into the first group but not into the 
second. Pre- and end-test difference between the groups is taken as 
an indication of probable change in the subject group. Allport has 
put this design in a form that can be easily remembered. 


Variables 
Dependent Independent, Dependent 
ubject BQOUP anms wow ars Measure of prej- | Exposure to pro- | Measure of prej- 
Cont udice. gram. udice. 
Attol BEN ina eni a a Measure of prej- | No exposure to| Measure of prej- 
| udice. program. | udice. 


Tn this design, the independent variable, the one under test, 
might be a good-will film. This would be shown to the subject 
ne but not to the controls. Pre- and end-tests would be given, 
onii identical conditions, to each group. A comparison of scores 
CORA give a measure of change in, say, attitudes. To feel fairly 
ia dent that the film was the “efficient cause” of change, other 

YPotheses would have to be studied. Degrees of confidence vary, 


t . ; 7 
hough we need not go on with this. 


CHANGE METHODS, A PERSPECTIVE 


in bi have yet to see a fully logical classification of change methods 
ergroup relations, one that avoids overlaps and arbitrariness. 

be eal has, perhaps, done well, and so has Freeman,* but neither 
Colles re quite what we believe most educators need. In the 
st inn Study project, we talked this over with teachers and 
‘dents many times. F igure 9 is the best we could ever do toward 


Putti r AAS + 
tting their ideas into shape. 
3 W, 
4 y atson, Goodwin, Action for Unity, Harper, 1947. Social 
” Socia 


Freeman, F Ba i TONEN. 
d “nan, F. D, “TA a Str: y of Action Race Relations, 
Porces, 30: 60-69, 1951. heory and Strategy of Action in 
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Figure 9 suggests that there are two main ways of apa 
people, legislation and education. “Other methods” are a miseel- 
‘laneous lot, with the two main examples specified. It should be said 
that this triadic division is for convenience, that all change methods 
have an educational aspect. One becomes conscious of them, wote 
in reference to them, which is what is meant here by ‘‘education. 

Legislation can be read as ticketing off various things, the process 
of lawmaking, law on the books as lawyers talk it, court action, 
policing, and the like. In so far as these controls can be separated 
from education, the distinction would lie chiefly in the law’s ex- 


Legislation ———_______ Education 


Other Methods 


Law Making | Law Enforcement Organic 


i ituational 
Court Action Situation: 


Contact, Work Group Process eee 
Acquaintance Experiences Teaching Psychoth 
Mass Media Academic Area Study, 
Agencies Teaching Action 
Ceremonials, Vicarious 
Pageants Experience 


Fic. 9. Change methods, a perspective. 


ternal, compulsive character. Few persons want to violate law, t° 
experience its penalties, They tend to bring their actions into con- 
formity with statutes and rulings, whatever their inner wishes 
and feelings may be. To say that attitudes cannot be legislated, f 
phrase often heard in intergroup work, is to misunderstand wha 
has just been said. With very few exceptions, law is directed towa’ 
overt actions. It compels some behaviors, it prohibits others. In 5° 
far as law is effective, it is a way of changing people. , 
Education implies learning, a self-willed act, an act where choice 
is possible, even though the scales are weighted against an = 
wanted decision. Thus, a decision to learn, to change, rests og 
somewhat. different psychological basis than does a decision *- 
obey a law. Education in human relations is a planned effort to we 
fluence people in which the people, themselves, participate a 
voluntary sense. This process may be formal, as in college one 
rooms, or informal, as in life, In good teaching, the two are qU! 
likely to be mixed. 


‘ " sani 
By “other methods” is meant, for instance, the effects of organ 
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imbalances on people, such as a glandular disturbance. This can 
cause changes in personality, such as severe behavior-problem 
cases in schools. ‘Situational changes,” to take our other item in 
the figure, mean environmental alterations. An example is the 
Process of moving families out of slums into housing projects, thus 
Setting up new conditions for them. School heads use this method 
of situational control in trying to build a school “whose very walls 
will teach fair play,” whose democratic atmosphere will catch 
pupils. Strictly speaking, this is situational manipulation, though 
1t has educational implications and effects. 


LEGISLATION 


Each decade sees more fair-play laws, more equalization of 
rights, more protection to citizens, regardless of their race, creed, 
and origins. This trend has not been, of course, in only one direc- 
tion. For example, there is no doubt but that the court-sanctioned 
doctrine of guilt by association, a technique in the nation’s war on 
subversives, is a radical departure from due-process law, hence a 
Serious infringement on traditional liberties.° 

At the Federal level, there have been repeated efforts to force an 
enactment by Congress of extensive civil-rights legislation, includ- 
Ing an FEPC act, but this has been blocked so far by filibuster. 
Within the decade, the Supreme Court has ruled in the affirmative 
on 19 major issues involving Negro citizens. In nine months of a 
representative year, 1949, over 149 bills opposing discrimination 
Were introduced into state legislatures. While few of these meas- 
ures were passed or even voted on, they indicate something about 
hational feeling, . 

Does legislation change people? While exact answer is impossi- 
ble, much evidence supports an affirmative reply. Law is directed, 
to Tepeat, at actions, and attitudes may adjust to them. It may 
take time or it may never happen, as in prohibition legislation, yet 
We believe that changes tend to occur. S 

FEPC experiences provide a good example. In the 6 years since 
New York State passed its pioneering fair-employment act, state 
and city laws of this type have spread. They cover now more than 

Ë For this point of view, Francis Biddle, Fear of Freedom, Doubleday, 1952. With 


“onstitutional test cases now pending before the U.S. Supreme Court, it is very likely 


that this antidemocratic trend will be corrected, , 
Report, Vol. 4, No. 8, American Council on Race Relations, 1949. 
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MALE HELP WANTED 


ior young man. 
339 Wamacte. 


Name of Applicant .......... 
Home Address.. EES 1 
Telephone No.......... Social Security No. ooo... £ 
Color . Nationality 

Date of Birth........... i Place of Birth 


Religion .... Xx Birthplace of Father. 


Education: 
Elementary School oo... rs. .. Graduate? ... 


High School ~ Yrs. .......... Graduate? 


College . PAEA Rees ane Graduate? 


Work Experience: 
Last EEO GR sssosscnsscossonsanecssscesvcsancassints 
From 

Title... 

Salary 


Duties... 


«ally 
Race, religion, and ancestry are potentially 
discriminatory. FEPC ordinances tend w 
ban such inquiries on employment appli- 
cation forms. 


EPC, 
Fra. 10. Help-wanted ad, potenti PH 


3 ally discriminating. (From Annual Report, 
Philadelphia, 1951.) 
er = Š i . z job 
a fourth of the United States population.” While thousands of J i 
compl an 


aints are made to these commissions in any given year re 
JE a 


many investigations are instituted by them, all but a few cases ® 
settled out of court where the FEPC is empowered to take cou" 
action. e 
In Philadelphia, to be specific, 807 cases were handled by yal 
7See Morroe Berger, “Fair F si 


tmployment. Practice Legislation,” The Annals; 
34-46, 1951. 
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mates a the years 1948 to 1951.8 All cases alleged discrimination 
oe id ind, over half the cases on the ground of refusal to em- 
oh ey 85 per cent of the complaints involved race, chiefly 
= A is Ten per cent related to creed, 4 per cent to national 
ea ie 1 per cent other. In all, 771 cases were closed, in the 
a P nal disposition of them. In 42 per cent, unlawful practices 
ie = and adjusted. What we are not told is how issues were 
mee that is, the legitimacy of claims, the equities at issue, the 

gs made. To our knowledge, no FEPC report at present gives 


data on these vital matters. 
te York State, especially its ( 
than i possibly had more experi 
the C nas any other state. There 1s 
‘ommission’s powers in the fig 


a law i jurisdicti 
= aw extended this body’s jurisdiction 
odation, notably to hotels, restaurants, stores, theaters, and 


hospi s : i 
if Spitals. The Commission can go into court to enforce its orders 
. Necessary, though its view is that racial and religious discrimina- 
d conciliation, rather 


GOH flee ae é : 

a n “is a field for education, cooperation, ani 
a compulsion.” 

hat can be said, in summ: 


Commission against Discrimina- 
ence with civil-rights legislation 
a strong trend there to broaden 
ht on prejudice. In March, 1952, 
to areas of public accom- 


pae aii i 
peat cane said, in summary, about actin, whe 
believe that “ths poe as Tae dinerininattar, Treue that 
there are A m drs jr Aapa Tikes laws that they are in- 
effective, They AIUT la 2 be ed alive but often in the 
lenis a ey admit that laws may be educe 

g direction. In some of this reasoning, though by no means 1n 
at, one can readily see a vested interest. Present economic 
Practices are profitable, so why not let good enough alone? 
a ma law, to be effective, must have public support. This entails 
de oe effort to inform the public, to reeducate people. It aie 
aand a med that law objectifies morals, hat ae nace sanctioned 
He fis ct, that it measures out punishment for guilt. : o ge on, Sara 
violator, Passed, it is almost certain to have hae E = 
sidered 3 Here, again, an educational r en bon) hei 
Win a attempt to deepen public epee ee at an eae 
ion a the law be repealed, we feel that there is sti an a 
decisi gain. An issue has been raised, discussion — gone on a 
can à on has been reached. Knowing the character of our times, one 

oo that any civil-rights issue will be raised again. 
"PC, 1951, Annual Report, FEPC, Philadelphia, Dee. 31, 1951. 


all of 
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CONTACT AND ACQUAINTANCE 


This is the first of nine education categories in Fig. 9, though 
space will not permit all of them to be discussed. “To know people 
is to like them better,” or so states a current good-will poster. Is 
this dictum true? It would appear to underlie much intergroup 
education in and outside of schools. 

To like a person, one must know him or know about him, yet so 
much may be known that the individual is not liked at all. Thus 
contact is not, per se, enough. It carries in it no assurance of effects. 

Under what conditions of contact can friendly attitudes, or at 
least tolerant ones, be expected to arise? In general, when persons 
meet as equals or come to share a common goal or otherwise inter- 
act in terms of acceptable social roles. Much evidence, which we 
shall not try to document, supports these views. 


1. White soldiers who have fought beside Negro soldiers were, in United 
States armed-forces studies, much less prejudiced on the average than 
were white troops who had not had this experience. P 

2. In race riots, in Detroit notably, it has been observed that interracial 
hostility was less in mixed residential areas (and in mixed schools) 
than in districts where the two races had not lived and worked together 

3. Studies of housing projects tend to show that whites and nonwhites 
who live in the same project are more liberal in racial attitudes ae 
more friendly in interpersonal relations than are persons who live a 
one-race housing units. 

t. Informal student get-acquainted programs, for instance, whites 
visiting Negro homes and clubs or biracial intercollege visits, show 
measurable increases in friendly attitudes. The same is true in Jewish- 
Gentile relations. 


While the factor of selection needs to be considered, and while 
each of these conclusions needs limitation, our impression is that 
so-called “contact education” does change people. It is easy, how- 
ever, to get mixed on this. An enthusiast for school trips, to illus- 
trate, may believe that change takes place when it does not, or maY 
exaggerate it, or see what looks to be a desired outcome swept away 
by untoward events. 

To illustrate the caution just entered, we recall a sour effect that 
came from a thoughtless comment, A program of intercollege VIS! : 
had heen arranged after much correspondence between studen 
leaders. These two colleges were in the South, one an all-Neg"? 
school, the other all-white. Ten Negro students visited the jatia 
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college, went 
to class with stud 7 
had parties in their } 3 = eae eae ee 
We have s tudied honor, all without precedent at this school. 
losis and i : the papers eae by these students and their 
Gn : s reason to believe that this experi 7 
O: y= it was worth while. anhi 
im si - ote 
the moet eturn vy isit a month later, white students arrived late in 
they puted at the Negro college. On seeing a lighted campus house, 
Selca up and found a dance was being held. They were 
ends on and plunged at once into the sort of small talk by which 
boys aa made. All went well until more Negro students came, 
introduc. had no part in planning the college trips. On being 
to hear an a white visitor, one student said loud enough for all 
Tinsi , ell, I do hope you are enjoying your slumming. Let me 
Th what you want to see.” i 
e party fr : 
visitor ade froze, and it was never really thawed out. The white 
advises hurt to think that she had been so misjudged, although 
ails nafs y white students may show at such moments a consider- 
i ap veté. The incident was, of course, excused, and nothing like 
fier qo again on the 2-day visit. Judging again from the 
Saving ba white Southerners wrote, this accident stuck in mind, 
Project. auch uncertainty as to the worth of the intercollege 
W MASS MEDIA 
e : : 
and doubt the worth of much good-will material, the barrage day 
Stree commercial films, radio and telecasts, 
form letters, leaflets, and the like. 


a 
“se 3 an have developed a blindness and a deafness to such 
with ere indifference to them. People respond who already agree 
ei, too 1s said, and other people are hard to contact, to impress. 
Teversed pa propaganda idea gets twisted in perception, or even 
Ve shall sity that it comes to sanction whatever prejudice exists. 
sions, Ay] ustrate this in a moment, but first some general conclu- 
port, long a student of this phase of intergroup relations, ` 


aS r ; 
ached views about like this: 


pent of news stories, 
car and hallway placards, 


Some Propaganda Principles? 

d, brochure, radio broadcast— 
long the same line yield meas- 
than the parts. This is the 


Low 
© Wh * P 
May Bia a a single item—film, placar 
ured ¢ aa Slight effects, successive items a 
nges in which the sum is greater 


8 
Gord 
o; 
n Allport, op. cit., pp. 57-59. 
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principle of cumulative effect, a pyramidal stimulation which argues for 
an ongoing program, a planned campaign. Results are likely to be best 
where, as in marketing research, each successive impact can be assessed. 

2. In respect to specificity, it is clear that what is learned in one con- 
text does not carry over necessarily to another context. Abundant evi- 
dence on this is given in the analysis of the United States Army training- 
films program, for example, C. I. Hovland ct al., Experiments on Mass 
Communication, University Pre: Princeton, N.J., 1949. 

3. A third principle has to do with regression, the tendency of attitudes 
after a time to slip back to previous patterns. They do not, as a rule, g0 
all the way back. In some studies, “gains” have been found a month, 
six months, or a year later. tegression may be offset somewhat by what 
is called a “sleeper effect.” In the Army training-films research, these 
delayed learnings were most evident in the die-hards, the persons who at 
first resisted propaganda ideas but then “saw the point.” 

4. Propaganda is most effective with persons who are on the fence, con- 
cerned but undecided. It should have, if possible, a clear field, for counter- 
propaganda throws people back upon their own judgments of reality. It 
should allay anxieties by tying into individual security systems, and 1 
should, where at all feasible, point to a clear course of action in line with 
end goals, 

5. Many studies show the importance of prestige symbols, for example, 
linking campaigns to high-status persons and to accepted values, sacret 
and secular. To put this in reverse, the “kiss of death” can be give? s 
cause or a movement by identifying it with “ wrong” individuals or pe™ 
mitting them to make such identification. 


There is, we think, much wisdom in these five points, as well as ® 
deal of erudite research, They are not, however, the last word on 
anything, and students should be encouraged to scout about for 
new books and reports. 

Propaganda is a one-sided appeal, thus less than the truth. t 
like give-and-take education, for example, a class discussion, Ít 1$ 
not self-corrective in process. It must be adjusted constantly E 
changing attitudes and conditions, addressed to specific audience’ 
Its lack of dramatic quality, notably in preachment films, iS oe 
a limiting factor. Many writers on good-will campaigns urge the 
they be assessed, that ample budget be provided for this. j 

To pick up a point made earlier, the thought that an idea ra 
get twisted, that its intended effect does not come off, consider : n 
“Mr. Biggott” cartoons. These were designed for a national inte? 
group agency as a way of combating prejudice. Had they test? 
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out, they were to have been used on a large scale. They were 
Judged, however, too tricky for use. 
. Mr. Biggott is a sour-looking old fellow, white, with average 
Income, maybe a businessman.” In one cartoon, Biggott glowers at 
an honor roll of American war dead. “Berkowitz,” he says, reading 
off the names. “Berkowitz, Fabrizio, Ginsberg, Kelley—disgrace- 
ful!” In another picture, Biggott is sick in bed. “If I need a trans- 
fusion,” he tells his doctor, “I don’t want anything but blue 
American blood!” In a third cartoon, Biggott informs an American 
ndian that his business hires only “one hundred per cent Ameri- 
cans” leaving the nation’s original American completely 
Nonplused. 
On testing these cartoons, it was found that few mine-run adults 

Sot their point, that their antiprejudice teaching was either lost or 
twisted. For example, in one interview: 


Q: Who do you think might put out such cartoons? . 
A: People who don’t like Jews, for it’s against Jews. Maybe against 


Italians. No, I guess it’s against Jews. You hear more against Jews. 
Q: What purposes would they have in putting out these cartoons? 
: To show that there are some people against Jews. To let other people 
feel free to say they’re against Jews, too. 


Here is projection, all right, but of the wrong kind! The propa- 
®andist’s intention was misunderstood, or, in better words, a con- 
trary Meaning was given to the pictures. It may be that the sub- 
lect felt himself to be like Mr. Biggott, thus felt threatened by the 
Adverse reactions which he assumed that other persons read into 
this Cranky old man. Thus, to save his own face, to keep his views 
Mtact, the subject twisted meanings. Some subjects agreed out- 
“ght with Biggott’s attitudes. They argued for the right of any 
Person to be as prejudiced as he pleased. 


PUBLIC CEREMONIALS 


Publie ceremonials, whatever the form they take, are ee 
area of research in modei life, a form of mass impression W ai 
Analysts tend to underrate. In simpler societies, pageants, festiv als, 
“tuals, were an organic part of social life, the prime way of focusing 
of saour Biggott cartoons are printed in Eugene and Ruth Hartley, Fundamentals 
i Psychology, p. 58, Knopf, 1952. 
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group attention, of reaffirming common values, of teaching many 
basic virtues. While ceremonials still have this general function m 
our life, much of their potency has perhaps been lost. And yet, we 
cannot feel too certain about that, for, given the media of mass 
communication, millions of persons can be reached. An example 
comes to mind. 


The Holy Name Society 


In October, 1951, the Catholic Holy Name Society staged in Detroit 
what the press called the city’s “biggest parade.” This was a 6-hour 
march past City Hall, climaxing a 5-day program. All traffic was blocked 
off main thoroughfares, an attention-fixing event in itself, and thousands 
of persons lined the streets. More than 200,000 marchers, it was reported, 
passed in review, “wearing Christianity on their sleeves.” Reference WaS 
to the depictions of sacred acts and symbols, such as Mass, the Rosary» 
and the Crucifixion. More than a hundred cities over the nation Wet? 
represented by bands, floats, and banners. Old Glory and the Holy Namie 
flag were carried proudly side by side. : 

The parade was viewed by high church dignitaries, along with ranking 
government officials, including Detroit’s city mayor and council. The 
procession moved to the community’s biggest outdoor stadium for ay 
impressive candlelight service the splendor of which no few words pie 
indicate. Homage was paid to Catholics who had played prominent 10 a 
in founding the city, and then came the report of the convention’s resolu 
tions committee. : 

One resolution stressed the importance of steadfastly maintaining 
morality in literature, in television, and in life. Another took exceptio” 
the statement of a United States Supreme Court justice that “all concep 
are relative,” that there are “no absolutes in modern life.” Another He 
directed at the UN Declaration of Human Rights. It urged all Catholics 

to protest the ratification . . . of any covenant which would allow P 
government to restrict, at the whim of officials or in the guise of por 
gency, the full exercise of religion and freedom,” rights which Americ 

have consecrated by the blood of their forefathers.” BY 

News handling of these events would be a long story in itself. 7 
means of wire services, newsreels, radio broadcasts, feature stories, e A 
words and pictures were spread over the nation and to distant pe d 
throughout the world, Through these same media, events were prese! 


. . . ia 
in time, a guide to future planning and arrangements, a lasting testimom 
to faith, thought, and ideals. : 


l -. the 
: Surely such events do influence people, do change them H 5 
directions desired. How much or how little change, who respe 
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and who does not, should not be impossible to answer, though 
Costs of study would be considerable. 

The size of national good-will activities, as well as the fact that 
they are dependent upon large and small contributions for support, 
makes the issue of evaluation rather urgent. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the program of one such organization, the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. Data are taken from an NCCJ 
brochure for the year 1950-1951. 


NCGCJ Activities 

Founded about 1928, the NCCJ now has over 60 United States regional 
and local offices. It has, of late, started brotherhood councils in Canada 
and in Europe. For 1950-1951, NCCJ budgeted its needs at 3.5 million 
dollars and raised over half this sum. Its staff services and grants-in-aid 
Went into 12 separate channels: religious activities, schools and colleges, 
community services, mass communication, industry and commerce, offices 
Outside the United States, armed-forces orientation, and others. The 
organization describes its work as a “scientific approach to improving 
intergroup relations,” comparable to medical research in its diagnosis 
and treatment, S 
For the year under study, NCCJ reported 25,143 programs with a 
total attendance of over 5 million persons. About 9,750 schools partici- 
Pated in these activities 1,201 colleges, 1,217 PTA’s, 6,452 churches, 
190 Women’s clubs 360 youth groups, 280 veterans’ organizations, 
772 labor unions and 1 061 other bodies. Over 8,000 radio programs were 
conducted; there were 12 944 exhibits of movies; and 3.3 million pieces 
of literature were distributed. No data as to effectiveness, t.e., changes in 
People, are presented. The fact is that every large-scale good-will pro- 

gram finds it difficult, or impossible, to gather such evidence. 


r These statistics, like many figures issued by banet and 
chools, are item counts, for instance, 3.3 million pieces of litera- 


‘re. The need is to know effects, so that money, effort, and concern. 
nat be well spent. NCCJ is as conscious of this need as is any other 
agency, We have visited a large number of its regional offices, and 
We are inclined to think that much of its work will assay high, show 
g vell under test, but this is admittedly speculative. wad 

© return to ceremonials, Whyte’s study of F esta, a ‘saan o 
aans in Cornerville, a section of an Eastern city, illustrates w 

am of sociological ' study, the participant-observer aot d. 
mong the things he wanted to find out was the rationale of t = 
Breat public ceremonial, where some thousands of persons marche 
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in parade, carrying a statue of their patron saint. Among the 
paesani whom Whyte interviewed, the one judged most representa- 
tive said: 

Italian Festa™ 


The reason for the feasts is this. We want to renew and reinforce the 
faith of people in God. We want to make ourselves disciples of Christ, 
thus set a good example for the young. The child sees the Festa when he 
is growing up, and later he passes it on to his own children, . . . In that 
way, we help to preserve our religion and keep it strong. 

Protestants pray directly to God. They say, “God knows us, He knows 
everything we do. Why should we [Catholics] not pray to Him?” Yes, 
God does know everything, but we are weak sinners. Why should He 
grant us the favors that we ask? Instead we pray to a saint, to a person 
once a human being like ourselves, whose holiness and sanctity have been 
proved in order to make him a saint. We pray to this saint who is with- 
out sin, who has led a pure life. We ask the saint to intercede for us, t0 
be our advocate before God. . . . Some ignorant people think the saint 
can perform miracles. That is not true. The saint can only ask God tO 
perform the miracles. God is a God of Mercy. If the sinner prays tO 
saint, and the saint stands right with God, then God takes pity up 
sinner and forgives him his sins. . . . A 

It is the same way in the material world except here you are dealing 
with material things. If you drive a car and the policeman stops YOU for 
speeding and gives you a ticket, you don’t wait to go before the judge: 
You go to the sergeant, the lieutenant, or the captain—some person 
influence—and perhaps the captain knows your brother or some — 
of yours. Out of friendship, he will forgive you what you did and let va 
go. If the captain won’t listen to you, you talk to the sergeant OF i 
lieutenant, and he will speak to the captain for you. 


The theory here is that Cornerville people are little people- Tan 
cannot approach big people, powerful people, directly, but MU 
act through an agent, an intermediary. This is their patrol S 
One does services for him, thus obligating him to make pen 
Thus, a system of obligations is built up, a tradition that is kR 
alive. People are related to people, to clergy and saints, tO ies 
This is theory, and it needs test. If it holds up on further stud), 


something would be added to what is known about one KIP 
ceremonial. 


, saint 


go 
n William F. ee 


Chi 
y of 
Press, 1943. 


Whyte, Street Corner Society, pp. 270-271, Universit; 
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WORK EXPERIENCES 


. 
co = learn at work ? Do work roles change people? Are 
wth, dace as es and behaviors fitted to the job? Answers are yes, 
bid eee, jena still building up. Main studies are those 
lh A s rial psy chologists, sociologists, researchers in group 
One ‘ l 'rsonnel and guidance workers. , 
hävs lh studying work pursuits is experimental. Where adults 
EEA o wo k in concert to increase output, whether these 
hog ant a products, changes in family diets, revision of a 
ami dein um, or a community campaign to reduce prejudice 
thing aen results have been uniformly better than any- 
“T am wee dy individuals working alone - 
Whereas Fen oo writes Cartwright, 2 after reviewing much 
Working ‘al that future research will demonstrate that people 
creative peer cooperative conditions become more mature and 
a ndividuals in their homes and in their communities.” 


his . 
quote interests us because it focuses on so-called ‘‘intangi- 
here would be the 


h sA a 
sony, human relations. One lead to follow her i 
ems as e e (or group-building) approach t industrial prob- 
en cre ron by Roethlisberger and others." 
hile A edupators; the workshop idea has been given much study. 
timate, ovel design will be cited in our last chapter, the conven- 
isa g- be BS of experiment is relevant here. The sample we shall use 
weeks’ project conducted at the University of California with 


gr; ‘ 
aduate students.'4 


4a ter wa Project, experimental and control groups were set up. 
8roups atching workshoppers and controls on nine counts, both 
Ps filled in the Bogardus Ethnic Distance seale. At the end of 

n and attitude changes computed. 


le 6 yy 
Weeks, the scale was give 
s, heard visiting lecturers, made 


St 
udents E 
Comm a had worked in small group: 
n unity studies and observations of ! 
order 4 ) 
rder to report findings, an ethnic-c 


Nec x p“ 
l for each student by finding the me 


ace relations. 
ait listance quotient was ob- 
an of his reactions to the 


o Human Relations, Chap. 4, 


12 D P 
Wayne Ga Cartwright, in Cook (ed.), Toward Bette 
tip p niversity Press, 1952. 
A mo | 1 Roethlisberger, Management and Morale, Harvard University Press, 1949. 
; arch, is N- R: F: Maier, Principles of 


Te ree, 

Uman Rane book, one organizing much rese: 
“ELS clations, Wiley, 1952. 

w Y Bogardus, “Measuring Changes in Ethnic Relations, 
» 16: 48-51, 1951. 


» American Sociological 
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30 groups listed in the scale. For the experimental group, the 
average EDQ was 1.65-+ at the start of the workshop and 144+ 
at its close. Decrease in ethnic distance (or increase in friendliness) | 
was .21, out of a possible decrease of .65+, a change referred to as 
‘21 points.” For the control group, the initial EDQ was 1.72+ and 
the end quotient 1.73+, indicating no significant gain or loss- 
Bogardus believes that the experimental gain was authentic, 
though we do not recall that any test of significance was run. : 
Perhaps the oldest way of studying workers, at least of selecting 
them for jobs, is some sort of situational testing. Jehovah impro- 
vised such a test, one to help Gideon pick warriors from some 
thousands of volunteers, as follows (Judg. 7: 4-7): 


Those Who Lappeth ' 
And the Lord said unto Gideon, The people are yet too many; bring 
them down unto the water, and I will try them for thee: and it shall Me 
that of whom I say unto thee, This shall go with thee, the same nae 

with thee; and of whomsoever I say unto thee, This shall not g0 W 
thee, the same shall not go. q to 
So he brought the people down unto the water: and the Lord sai : 
Gideon, Everyone that laps of the water with his tongue, as a dog n 

peth, him shall thou set by himself ; likewise everyone that boweth dow 
upon his knees to drink. sere 
And the number that lappeth, putting their hand to their mouth, W i 
three hundred men; but all the rest of the people boweth down on bi 
knees to drink water. And the Lord said unto Gideon, “By the ere 
hundred men that lappeth will I save you, and deliver the Midian'™ 


: . ni 
into thine hands,” and He let all the other people go every man w 
place. 


And it came to pass that the mighty three hundred did smite Y 
Midians hip and thigh, pushing them across the Jordan and o per 
Israel. Why the lappers of water were better fighters than ot 
kinds of drinkers can be left to the reader. 

An impressive use of situational testing, in conjunctio 
formal test data, is seen in the OSS officer-candidate program S 
World War II." The task was to assess large numbers of applic®! - 
in a short time, to mateh their abilities and ambitions with “iot 
wide service needs. Having neither adequate job records nor fo 


e 
vet tP 
ups on placement, there was a lot of guessing done. And ye ment 
15 For the full story, alon i 
of Men, Rinehart, 1948. 


n witb 


. A e: 
g with theory, see Office of Strategic Services, Ass 
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OSS groups have received much commendation in reviews of this 
wartime work. 

In substance, OSS teams worked out a battery of tests, to be sup- 
plemented by other data and collated in staff conferences. Situa- 
tional tests were a part of this program. One kind consisted of life 
situations, the kinds of skills specific jobs required, for example, to 
lead reconnaissance units, to overcome handicaps and barriers, to 
devise tactics. Another kind of test involved improvisations, 
chiefly sociodramas, in which work tasks were simulated. Stress was 
put on “can do” skills rather than on theory, and validation was 
mostly a matter of judgment. “Surely,” the OSS authors argue, 
“the essential criterion of a good test is its congruence with 
reality.” 

School and college administrators, agency heads and others, have 
long depended on their own homemade tests of job fitness. Super- 
visors of student teachers are interested in such tests, though test 
Standardization has been and is a difficult problem. Our own ex- 
Perimenting on this is not far enough along to report. 

Another old and respected way of studying job learnings is by 
Means of work careers, via autobiography or observation. Sociolo- 
gists have made such studies of saleswomen, restaurant workers, 
musicians, teachers, and so on. From collections of life histories, 
they have shaped career stages and reported job learnings and ad- 
Justments at each phase of generalized careers. College teachers, 
With their interest in students, could readily secure work documents 
like the one we shall now give. Its writer is a college junior who 
Was employed five nights a week as a bouncer in a big mid-city 
dance hall. 


A Dance Hall Bouncer 


This place where I work is the Vanity, a big public dance hall. They 
Sure have a system for dealing with trouble, one that was taught me right 
Off from A to Z. When lights flash on and off on the prom ceiling, that 
Means go to the head of the stairs. You might find there a belligerent 
drunk, a bunch of zoot-suiters, or whatever. Lights on and off the columns 
mean trouble at the fountains, such as a short-change complaint. A 
blink from certain special lights means the men’s lavatory, two blinks 
Something happening at the checkrooms. 

After learning the light system, I was taught about the dancing. Joe, 
another bouncer, took me with him on the floor. No improper dancing 
Was permitted, no nuzzling, no spinning, nothing of this sort. Some kinds 
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of dancing brought a warning to stop, others to sit out one magn H 
more, and still others—where we got back talk, you had to put the coug 

t. : eee 
k was next taught the manner of handling drunks. This time, NiE o 
my teacher, for these men are specialized. “Never,” said Nick, com 
man that he is drunk.” This would mean, he explained, a fight, with h h? 
for it is an insult. “Tell him he’s had a few beers, a coupla drinks, hu m 
He'll laugh at you, grab you by the neck, and tell you he's hag 20 — 
topped off by a fifth!” “Whatever he says,” Nick continued, yon o 
that he will have to take a rest. Move him gently toward the door, a 
in arm, kiddin’ with him as you go along.” . ith 

Two times out of every three, Nick believes, the guy will comes rA 
you, though for women the ratio is reversed. If a man has to be piit: eee, 
there is a system for that. Two bouncer: since we work in n at 
up another one, mostly Nick, the old-timer on the floor. One guy W = sd 
the bottom of the stairs to open the door. The other two take the A i 
the character and start him on a run toward the door, where he Pe ree 
shoved down the stairs. Quickness in all of this—surprise more than n 
—is the thing, so that the guy lands on the street before he knows ia a 
is happening to him, Tt is against rules to hit a man, unless there 
gang fight. ylex- 

Forcing a cutup to leave a crowded ballroom is a bit more Cpr me 
The management does not want a fight or any show of force, so that 50 
scheming is called for. You find ou Other- 
cutup will respond to, and if you are lucky the problem is solved. ke 
wise, you isolate this guy from his pals, crowd him over friendly pe A 
toward a wall, then sneak him out. A man may ask to say good-by inch 
friend or give a car key to him. If we let that happen, we'd have a bu im 
of men on us like scat. Another thing, 
leave without his coat and h 
brother, your trouble begins! 


-let b 
don’t throw a man out or i then, 
at. Hell come back with a cop an 

at 
When classmates i 


ters th 
asked this student the kinds of characters 
gave him the most t 


ori- 
rouble, he wrote a second paper. In his et 
ence, Filipino men caused the least, trouble, in truth, no ere 
unless white girls fel] out over them. Negroes caused no more K jt 
their share of trouble, mostly in defending themselves agaist Tye 
toughs. Most trouble came from kid gangs of “Trish punks, 
too big for boys but not big enough for men. ; 
here $ 


se t è 
My partner and I had a system for handling them. Suppose drink 


r Š 1 
three, four, of these punks. They start out all right but gel Se 
too much, or blow a weed or two. Anyhow, Tex, my pal, walks © 
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Weighs in at 232, a mountain of a man. “Now, boys,” he begins in his 
slow drawl. “Now boys, we want you-all to have fun. Yes, suh, fun! 
That’s what we're here for. But boys, you can’t cut up like that. We gotta 
have order in the place! That’s my job and, ’course, I need your help.” 
If the boys crack back, Tex never bats an eye. He repeats his warning, 
Waggles a finger at them, and moves on. 

Next trip over, the treatment is rough. “Now boys, you know I love 
you, I really do. But boys, you don’t know how to act so I’m gonna 
throw you out.” By this time, Tex has his arms around two or three kids, 
Mcluding the ringleader, pushing them together, rounding them up. All 
at once, he grabs them tight, squeezes them hard if they start to punch or 
kiek, and carries them to the door. I have the door open—that being my 
big job!—and the boys are dropped on the sidewalk. All the time, Tex 
'S smiling, his smile a yard wide, but the boys don’t miss the point. As 
Tex wipes his hands over the scrambling kids, he explains again that his 
Job is to keep order. He invites them to come back if they can behave. 


What about the musicians themselves? What are they like to 
Work with? Pleased and surprised at class interest in his job, the 
Student wrote a third report. 


am with them sometimes after work, 
any outside criticism of their stuff, 
le they call “squares.” Squares are 


The musicians are a special lot. I j 
Playing a clarinet. They don’t like 
NY tips, or the like, from the peop i 
People who are everything the real jazzers don’t want to be, everything 
Mn every way. Musicians think of themselves as a special breed, a group 
Set apart from the world at large. They possess, they think, artistic 
alent, a mysterious gift, so that the better they are the less anyone can 
tell them how to play You can’t tell a guy how to play unless he has 
80ne commercial nich is just a way of saying that he has sold out to 
the big-shot squares “Sold his soul” is the way it’s usually put when 
hese guys are alone, talking to their own kind. 
ince musicians know that they are different, they are not bound by 
© usual conventions. They tell the damnedest stories you ever heard, 
the crazy things they do their love life, the antics of squares. Their 
Stories travel, getting Bigger as they go. The greater the character a guy 
ecomes, the better he is liked and the more eccentric he gets. I suppose 
You know that musicians have special ways of dressing and a special 
and of talk. They don’t make friends with dance-hall patrons, at least 
Not With very many of them. They fear moon-struck girls like poison, in 
Spite of What you read in the papers about them. . 
iside from those who are downright commercial, I think these guys are 


all in revolt, all on the defense. Most of them come from older American 
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stocks, the Irish, German, and Swedish, though I can name you Italians, 
Negroes, and Jews who have played at the Vanity or met at Nitzy’s for 
a jam. They don’t hold no prejudice because of color or like that. Dago, 
Jew, Irish, nothing matters to them. One of their big characters is “Nig, 
a colored man. “Only squares have prejudice,” they say, and “to hell 
with squares.” 


We have let this case run on because it illustrates some impor- 
tant points. Job learnings are the most practical learnings one may 
ever get. They go deeper, last longer, cover more of life, than any- 
thing out of books. They are there, awaiting teacher inquiry, 
though more must be done than the mere collection of job-history 
reports. Why school and college teachers do not study these data 
more than they do has long been a mystery to us. 


SCHOOLING 


With chapter space going fast, this section will be confined to 
some statistics on formal school and college programs. During the 
four years of College Study work, efforts to change people, to teac? 
better intergroup relations as defined in Chapter 1, spread ate 
many activities. At times the approach was direct, as in a teaching- 
testing program. At times it was indirect, a change in institution® 
policy or in forms and records. It was assumed that changes of ale 
latter type might have a scope and permanency not found in a! 
perimental teaching, that a new “frat” policy, say, might cate 
incoming students for years of time. 


Table 32. Change Projects, Failure and Success*  _ _ _ _ _— 

Majo" 

Type of project <a i 25 chang? 

projects | change | ¢ ee. 
Course content, school and a A ans cusses 83 22 37 4 
Specific teaching methods..................._ 68 9 43 36 
Campus activities, clubs, and programs......,.. 64 5 23 12 
Personnel and guidance practices...... ee 20 2 6 18 
Student teaching, community experience......., 34 6 10 9 
Area action projects, school-community relations. 37 16 12 14 
Summer and off-campus workshops............. 44 30 8 
General policy, official forms and records. ... 12 4 6 

liscellaneous projects and activities.........__ 17 4 p e 3 

A gsvsntaccna sea weevvceees....,., 379 | 94 | 142 


Jon 
A ; neil? 
* From Cook, Intergroup Relations in Teacher Education, p. 84, American Cou 
Education, 1951. 
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Table 32 is an evaluation of 379 change projects. This is a part of 
College Study activity, that part on which data were adequate for 
this type of assessment. Elsewhere, categories have been defined 
and criteria specified. Suffice it to say here that appraisal has been 
made in terms of pre- and end-test changes, on-the-spot observa- 
tions, and cumulative file records. What the table suggests is that 
intergroup education can be made to pay off in terms of desired 
changes in individuals, in school and college atmospheres and prac- 
tices. Since these institutions were selected as representative of all 
teacher education, findings should be encouraging to every inter- 
group educator. 

Let us now compare College Study change efforts with the best 
academic work on record. Rose has culled from the literature 66 
school and college studies in prejudice reduction. 


Table 83. Experimental Attempts to Reduce Prejudice* 


Influence Total | Change | No change| Indefinite 

School or college course... oeer 13 8 4 1 
Influence such as films or radio....---+ +--+ 14 9 4 1 
Personalized contacts, trips, visits... -++ 9 3 3 3 
Correlation studies, knowledge (or acquaint- 

ance) with attitudes... .. eee 12 9 2 1 

ears spent at school or college. .- -<+ +--+ 18 8 6 4 

TDS E AL raveraa rania paa Awe EIT 66 37 19 10 


* Adapted from Arnold Rose, Studies in the Reduction of Prejudice, p. 18, American 
Ouncil on Race Relations, Chicago, 1948. 


Well over half the studies in Table 33 showed reduction in 
Prejudice, a way of saying that teachers were able to gain meas- 
ured increases in friendly, liberal, democratic attitudes and 
Understandings. 

In view of the run of evidence, we come to the conclusion that 
education, in the sense of planful efforts to change people as earlier 
defined, can improve human relations. It can deepen intergroup 
understandings, liberalize attitudes, flow over into actions. We do 
hot mean to imply that gains in any of these areas are large, or 
easy, or certain. While some learners are moving in one direction, 
Others will be going in another. A number, apparently, are standing 
still, slipping some here, edging up there. And yet, all things con- 
Sidered, it is time to stop being mystical about our teaching efforts. 
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Educators can diminish prejudice. That is the point to emphasize, 
without burying it in pedantic qualifications. 

What teaching methods are most effective? It will he clear, as We 
move on into methods chapters, that this is a complex question. 
Teacher personality counts often for much more than method, and 
it is extremely variable. For our part, with our very limited experi- 
ence, these are our choices. In terms of the kinds of learnings 
discussed earlier, the KV SJ complex, we shall take academic educa- 
tion, namely, good readings, good lectures, good thinking, for in- 
creases in knowledge. For the remainder values, skills, judgment 
—give us well-managed group-process training under teacher- 
leaders who know how to lead. Community study, audio-visual 
aids, and other devices and methods are strong assets in either case 


INDIVIDUAL THERAPY 


Someone has said that “no patient comes to a therapist to be 
cured of a prejudice.” However, some degree of cure is a predict- 
able effect of therapy where prejudice intersects with a major 
neurosis or psychosis. Early in psychiatric treatment, a patient 
may enter a phase known as “negative transference.” He blames 
his doctor for his frustrations and aggressions, hates him for his de- 
tachment and nonpunishing attitudes. If the therapist is a Jew: 
the patient may become very anti-Semitic. But as he learns to talk 
about himself, his experiences, defenses, and motivations, pis 
negative fixations tend to diminish. 16 i 

A similar process happens in guidance interviews in schools and 
colleges. One can see youngsters with the symptoms of adu 
neurotics—hysteria, displacement, projection, suppression, ete: 
The novelty of school guidance work, in contrast to much class” 
room teaching, is its permissiveness. For the moment, for the firs 
time in his life, a teen-ager can talk about himself all his craZy 
ideas, without an Old Man of the Sea riding on his: tade As th 
person’s confidence increases, he will reveal data heretofore 
guarded, as well as make more valiant efforts toward his own 5° 
cure. He may, of course, do nothing of the sort; one can speak 0” J 
in terms of probability. 


š r x so trist 
; 16 It is possible that novelists have written more about this than have psychiati Sbe 
mn for example, Arthur Miller, Focus, a novel about a Jew who did not wan 0 

a Jew. i 
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Guidance work takes time. It takes more time, more skill, than 
educators have, so that at best they do it only so-so. They can, 
however, spot deviant individuals, study them, and, if necessary, 
bring them to the attention of specialists in the mental hygiene 
field. If this sort of therapy proved to be—as on a priori grounds 
it should be—the most effective way of changing people, or re- 
educating them in human relations, the number of persons reached 
would not be large. Under present conditions, only the well-to-do 
can afford its costs. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


1. What do you think about teachers as change agents? If one teaches 
anything to anybody, that is change making, isn’t it? Changes take place 
in learners. Which is the greater problem, changing persons or changing 
culture, for example, altering the conditions of life for people in a school, 
a community? Should teachers try to change culture? 

2. Turn back and study Fig. 9 again. Draw up your own perspective 
of the methods you now find in use to change people. Where is our dia- 
gram wrong? 

3. Make a class report on Goodwin Watson’s Action for Unity. It is a 
sharp little book and has been very influential. 

4. Where do you stand on this matter of legislation? Should we in 
r aration oppose it, support it, or ignore it? Try to tell exactly what you 

ink. 

5. Find illustrations of the propag: 
ter. Take them from the intergroup field if you can—press, radio, ete. 

6. Arrange with your professor to have members of your class write 
about their own work-for-pay experiences. 

7. Have you heard of industrial sociology? Is it prolabor, promanage- 
on pro neither? A good start on this is J. L. and H. L. Wilensky, 

Personnel Counseling: The Hawthorne Case,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 57: 265-280, 1951. 

8. What kinds of trouble for minor 
re Arnold Forster and B. R. Epstein, The Trouble Makers, Doubleday, 

52, 

9. Should every publie school with 
explicit policy on intergroup relations? Why, 
Matter be put into writing? Superintendent C. D. Lutz, Gary, 
What he thinks in School Executive, 69: 4-45, 1949. 

10. What kinds of childhood problems can teachers handle, what kinds 
Should be referred to psychologists or others? A good book is Charlotte 
Buhler et al., Childhood Problems and the Teacher, Henry Holt, 1952. 


anda principles outlined in this chap- 


ities do “hatemongers” make? 


a minority enrollment have an 
or why not, should such 
Ind., tells 
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CHAPTER 9 


A Theory of Human-rights Teaching 


Unless we can agree on what the values of life are, we clearly 
have no goal, and without goals, the discussion of methods is 


merely futile. 
—Jamrs Trustow ADAMS 


Equal rights for all and special privileges for none. 
— THOMAS JEFFERSON 


. One problem in changing people is a choice of methods, an issue 
Introduced in the past chapter. Another problem is the direction of 
change, the moral intent. That there is doubt here in intergroup 
education, doubt, confusion, and evasion, is an obvious truth. It is 
true of our society, hence of our institutions, including public 
Schools. One can find some sorry programs in human relations, a lot 
of aspirations, a flow of words, a mighty scampering about. There 
1s little or no insight as to where the work is going, how things add 
up. 

We are a bit old-hat about this. There is good and there is evil. 

here are right and wrong ways of treating people, though the 
crest dividing them may be at times hard to find. At any rate, in 
School-program planning, we have had to search for this, to figure 
On: directions. And so, a warning. For scientists who do not go for 
this sort of hunting, the chapter might be read in terms of logic. 

here does our reasoning break down, ideas get sticky, the fog 
Set in? We hope some intergroup educator will do what we 
May fail to do, put moral principles into clear writing. Think- 
mg should be kept clean and ordered; otherwise it is pretty much 
a waste. 

Of several curriculum approaches—interests, needs, life experi- 
“nees, current problems, and so on—we have been able to do most 
With a human-rights orientation. This is not at present a popular 
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view; in fact, it would be hard to name a school or college beri 
much is made of it as it offers. Nor are rights per se aw rith 
concepts must be added. The two main concepts are argo roof 
out which no rights are possible) and democratic idea i SN 
over us, the topmost ceiling. Let us see now what can be c cs 
this approach to school and college business in the huma 

tions field. 


DECLARATIONS OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


To Harold Rugg, long-time battler for haman well-being, readin’ 
the Truman Committee report To Secure These Rights uF ites 
notable event. The volume was, he wrote, ‘most ee A 
great document,” “a perfect textbook” for citizen Ot 
Rugg warmed to his theme, he compared this report en | King 
Charta, that historic statement of liberties wrested from ole ent 
John. He urged that every teacher get this “powerful aie i 
and use it as a “militant weapon” in the ongoing, old-new figh 
freedom, or 

It is, indeed, an exciting experience to move with a 
college class through this intelligent document. “Nothing impo a 
is left out,” said Max Lerner, “nothing troublesome en 
barrassing is evaded.” There is, in sum, no double talk, no pe the 
wocky. The volume starts with a preamble on the worth 


N ra 
“ e s x 5 s mo 
individual in our way of life. It then affirms the nation 
obligation 


P aaa r ; “+ oppo 
- - to build social institutions that will guarantee equality of 


” s tars jllusio®- 
tunity to all men, for without this equality freedom becomes an 1 


en! 
Kops ete ‘hich dep 

- - + We can tolerate no restrictions upon the individual whic þe 
upon irrelevant f 


i : is religion, OF 
actors such as his race, his color, his religion, 
social position to which he is born. 


The President’s Committee goes on to assert: 


aus? 
There is no essential conflict b 


man is endowed by his cre 
—the right to safety an 
—the right to citizenshi 


, t bee 
etween freedom and governmen 
ator with certain inalienable rights 
d security of the person 
P and its privileges 
1 Report of the Preside 


the U.S. Government P 
New York City. See Rt 


. fro? 
dollat "yer; 
nt’s Committee, 1947. This book can be had for 1 schust 


Se z z i and * 
rinting Office, Washington, D.C., or from Simon à 
gg, Progressive Education, 25: 75-77, 1948. 
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—the right to freedom of conscience and expression 
—the right to equality of opportunity 
To secure these rights, governments are instituted among men... . 


Are these rights the guaranteed privileges of all Americans? The 
answer in the report is an unequivocal no, not fully, not in respect 
to minorities, especially Negro Americans. Many are “half citizens,” 
citizens on limited tether. Facts and figures are given, names, dates, 
places. The whole is impressive. In every area of common legal 
rights, we, the American people, fall short of our expressed ideals. 
The Swede? has said this, said it well, and as remarked earlier, he 
has had a considerable reading by educators. 

There is need now to check on perspective, to keep the picture 
focused. Our ideals are high ideals, very high, and the nation’s 
Movement toward them is genuine. Change is not as fast, not as 
many-sided, as a liberal might wish, yet our progress is not slow, 
not small. “Our Constitution,” as Charles Beard has written many 
times, “makes it possible for the American people to have more 
Justice, despite the black marks on it, than any other people have 
enjoyed over such an immense territory and for so long a time.” 

To conclude with the Truman Committee report, what shall be 
done about present shortages, neglects, negations, discriminations? 
Here these distinguished citizens did not cross up their own logic. 
On the contrary, they meet the basic issue head on. ‘‘The national 
government must... take the lead in safeguarding the civil 
rights of all America,” a task in line with our democratic traditions, 
the great documents of our history, Supreme Court decisions. The 
report recommends many specifies for legislation, for administra- 
tive and other reforms. 

While this much-debated document fits our national scene better 
than any other, thought can be broadened by citing another con- 
troversial report. This is the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, a UN manifesto which not even the Soviet bloc opposed at 
the time of its adoption in Paris in 1948. “ This declaration,” states 

aldwin,* “reflects for the first time in history a common agree- 


? Gunnar Myrdal et al., An American Dilemma, Harper, 1944. . 
G Copies in quantity lot cost 1 cent each. Address, in the United States, Information 
‘enter for the United Nations, 220 W. 45th St., New York City, and Depariment of 
ublie Information, United Nations, Lake Success, N.Y. 
277 toger N, Baldwin, “The International Outlook for Civil Rights,” The Annals, 
eo 155-161, 1951. For intracommittee debate in formulating the statement, Eleanor 
Cosevelt, «e Making Human Rights Come Alive,” Phi Delta Kappan, 31:23-29, 1949. 
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ment of all but a few nations outside the Soviet orbit.” If today its 
principles fall short of American ideals and entitlements, then it 
must be remembered that the world is large. People are different, 
customs are different, as only foreign travel can disclose. National 
self-interests vary, though to trace this assertion through would 
carry us far afield. a e 
In its beginning, the Declaration recognizes the dignity, $ 
worth, the equality, of all people; their aspirations for a better life. 
It affirms the need to protect by law essential human rights, to 
develop understanding and cooperation among nations. pany 
articles specify “common standards of achievement,” standards 
which their advocates hope may be written some day into sub- 
stantive international law. Items cover political-civil rights, piis 
newer economic, social, and cultural rights. We shall quote only 
Article 26, dealing with education. 


1. Everyone has a right to an education. Education shall be hone 
least in the elementary and fundamental stages. Elementary educat! e 
shall be compulsory. Technical and professional education shall be A 
generally available, and higher education shall be equally accessible 
all on the basis of merit. : an 

2. Education shall be directed to the full development of the sae 
personality and to the strengthening of respect for human rights ke 
fundamental freedoms. It shall promote understanding, tolerance hal 
friendship among all nations, racial and religious groups, and it § 0 
further the activities of the United Nations for the maintenance 
peace. 


, spall 
3. Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education that § 
be given to their children, 


Up to this writing, UN principles are not law. They are bind 
only in a moral sense on signatory nations, though a covenant one 
provisions for legal enforcement has been debated. The aa ich 
effect of these UN goals has been the educational uses to W i 
they have been put. They have been broadcast the world 0 
notably in English-speaking countries. In the United States, s 
have been flooded into schools, at times over the objectio® 
organized opposition, tion! 

In our nation, countless sroups— religious, good-will, educay” pe 
—have drawn up their own declarations. A sample is the list p es 
NCEA, of which we shall quote the first part, the first six P 
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NCEA Resolutions’ 
Basic, inalienable, imprescriptible rights: 
L Of worship in accordance with conscience 
2. Of freedom of expression and communication in accordance with 
truth and justice 
3. To freedom from undue search and seizure 
4. To petition of grievances 
5. To life and bodily integrity from the moment of conception except in 


Just punishment of crime 
6. To religious formation through formal education and association 


The kindest thing a critical thinker can say about all such lists— 
and there are scores of them sacred and secular—is that, like Lea- 
cock’s famous horseman, list makers ride off in all directions. This, 
then, is the first danger to be faced by educators and others who 
Want to give the rights concept a technical meaning. For our part, 
We shall keep it to the sociological sphere, use it in its legal and 
quasi-legal meanings. Beyond these rights, we shall speak of ideals. 


RIGHTS AND RELATED CONCEPTS 


Organized schooling has been, and still is, largely subject 
Centered. The idea was to master lessons, to learn what great 
minds had thought about. Under the influence of Dewey and 
others, education has shifted toward personality development. In 
5o doing, educators have spawned a number of orienting concepts, 
Interests, needs, wants, attitudes, values, and the like. Before going 
on with this, let us pause once more for perspective. 

There is reason to believe that Dewey’s most influential book 
may prove to be an early writing, Democracy and Education. In it 
the author develops the thought that education is a process of cul- 
tural transmission, the way a society renews itself, re-creates its 
life. If education is so viewed, it has two great functions. It pre- 
Pares the young for social living, and it preserves society by main- 
aining balance between the old and new, change and stability. 

he problem for Dewey, and for us, is how to devise a brand of 
Schooling which will contain both the individual and society, the 


Person and the group. 


. * Edward A. Fitzpatrick, “The 1951 Convention of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association,” Catholic School Journal, 54: 180-181, 1951. 
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5 š sci NE E EE ee 
To get on with business, a listing by Brameld is interesting t 
analyze. 
Human Wants and Values! 


1. Most men do not want to be hungry; they cherish the values of suffi- 
cient nourishment. 

2. Most men do not want to be cold or ragged; they cherish the value of 
adequate dress. 

3. Most men do not want uncontrolled exposure either to the elements 
or to people; they cherish the values of shelter and privacy. — f 

4. Most men do not want celibacy; they cherish the value of sexua 
expression. ee 

5. Most men do not want illness; they cherish the value of physiologt¢? 
and mental health. of 

6. Most men do not want chronic insecurity; they cherish the value 

steady work, steady income. ” 
- Most men do not want loneliness; they cherish the value of compan 
ionship, mutual devotion, belongingness. ine; 

8. Most men do not want constant drudgery, monotony, OY ie 
they cherish the value of novelty, curiosity, variation, recreation 
adventure, growth, creativity. consist 

9. Most men do not want ignorance; they cherish the value of Mrara 
skill, information. . 

10. Most men do not want continual domination; they cherish th 
of participation, sharing. of 

11. Most men do not want bewilderment; they cherish the value 
fairly immediate meaning, significance, order, direction. 


l 


N 


e yalue 


’'s 

There is artistry in this list. There is good thinking 0D oe 
nature, good insight and coverage. But what kind of stuff all 
dealing with, what is the author’s general logic? 

Items are of two parts: “wants” and “values.” As these 
are used, they seem to us to mean much the same, since wall 
values) can be both negative and positive. Men do not want gays) 
hungry; they want food, i.e., not to be hungry. What the list abe 
then, is that men want what they want, which adds little A tS, 
sum of human knowledge. Items might be called anything- ™ hat 


AE J ae te ws E 
needs, beliefs, values, whatnot, without of course diminishing hold 


n tnea TO 
ever worth they have as a catalogue of universal strivings- uctiv? 
that this list is inductive may be a bit farfetched. A truly 124 som? 
listing might be drawn from a sample of people (valuers) in urn 
, 0 


° Theodore Brameld, “An Inductive Approach to Intercultural Values, * 
of Educational Sociology, 21: 10, 1947. 


terms 
gao 
o be 
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sort of poll. Persons would be induced to say how strongly they felt 
about their wants, needs, values; what they would do (or give) to 
achieve them here and now.’ It may be a long time before educators 
can work from any such list. Meantime, they will store up bits of 
data and go on guessing about the unknown, as they have always 
had to do. 

Now, for the main point. When an educator decides, if he does 
decide, to change over in his thinking from estopped wants, needs, 
ete., to rights-duties and ideals, what changes has he made? (1) He 
has left individual psychology for social science fields, especially 
Sociology. He has moved at least to middle ground, a social ‘‘ social 
psychology,” for rights are clearly a way of relating individuals to 
groups, people to society. (2) He must concern himself with our 
national heritage, for it embraces our democratic strivings. (3) 
Most important, he is on the way toward picking up a study pro- 
cedure for dealing with many realities, a ground-level approach 
by which ethnic and other discriminations can be gauged. 

Unlike wants or needs, rights have external sanction. They exist 
out there, in time and space, awaiting study. They are man-made, 
Man-changed, a matter of public opinion, of law and court action. 
“The prime function of law,” as Dean Roscoe Pound has often 
said, “is to secure and maintain individual rights.” Rights are the 
entitlements of all citizens under the law. For these people here, those 
People there, regardless of their ereed or color, common rights 
either do or do not exist. It is hard for anyone to get mixed on this, 
to flub it. If just this much were understood by students, if it were 
accepted by them, many minority problems would cease to bother 
US as social-moral puzzles, though how to restore rights to deprived 
and underprivileged persons would still remain as an action 
Problem, 

APPLICATION, TEST CASES 


Before adding to the rights idea, relating it to still other con- 
cepts, a case or two may help in getting a feel for what has just 
been said. We shall not cite the usual teacher-type case, say, & 
teacher and class studying the Truman Committee report. Cases of 

his sort will be given in later chapters. The idea now is to turn 
Over in the mind the concept of rights, to get used to its feel and 


r z F “On 
"For a ? iv alues by polling the nation, see Stuart ©. Dodd, ; 
Diag vice muon emwest i Step in the Prediction of Human Valuing,” American 
Sctological Review, 16: 645-653, 1951. 
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taste. Here is a sampler to start with, an incident reported by the 
teacher of a seventh-grade group. 


Who Is Subversive? 

In preparing a unit on international understanding for my seventh 
grade, I wrote first to UN headquarters and then to a number of embas- 
sies for materials. I used school letterheads, giving the school as my 
address. As materials came in, the school mail clerk brought them to me. 
As I checked them over, I noticed the complete absence of anything on 
Russia. Since I had written to the Russian embassy, I began to wonder 
about that. 

On inquiry, the clerk told me that this material had been taken by the 
principal, that I had better speak to him. à 

On speaking to the principal, he said it was not wise for the school t 
have such material, that the children would talk, that I would be judge 
subversive. One thing led to another, and I got indignant. I asked B 
what he thought we were to teach? His answer was to teach what is sate, 
what is uncontroverted. At this, I really did blow up. But 

To teach what no one disputes, say, the alphabet, is all right, sure- or 
what is the alphabet to be taught for? If literacy is not to be used 
citizen education, for world citizenship, of what earthly good is it? 


The fact that this was a Negro teacher in a mixed school, the 
principal being white, is, we judge, incidental to the case. We g 
now to try an experiment, to suggest that a reader say out a ; 
these lines, savoring their flavor as he speaks: This teacher an 
to teach about Russia. This teacher needed to teach about ae 
This teacher had the right to teach about Russia; it was her duii n 
do so, as she saw it. Does the term right have a tang that is dma 2 
from want or need? Does it smell of Old English yeomen, of o 
John’s court, of the Boston Tea Party, of the most vital parts 
our nation’s past? in- 

Let us now take a longer, more complex case. This is @ very ? 


ane t pe o: 
complete report on an exciting, and tragic, campus event, 2 tY. 


. eae ese 
case that might be located in any one of many universities 1” Lei 
present troubled times. The 


jor: 
e 1 writer is a very mature college „e 
She is well acquainted with Mrs. X, the principal figure in the 


Good Campus Citizenship Jl 

I shall tell at once why I am writing this report. It is not to pen d 

another judgment on Mrs. X. Whatever she believes, I think ae wwe 
much too much of everyone’s advice. What I want to know iS ae 


sti 
pa 
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students should behave when the whole nation is as excited as it is 
now. Why, in ten years, maybe one year, this crazy communist scare, 
this hunt for subversives on university campuses, will look as silly as 
anything. 

Before I go on, I want to state that I know Mrs. X, that I have been 
in two classes with her. She is a well-behaved person and very active in 
student social-action groups, political and otherwise. I have heard that 
she has attended some youth meetings abroad, though I have no personal 
knowledge about that. 

When the House Committee on un-American activities came to ; 
they subpoenaed various persons to testify. Among them was Mrs. X. 
The Committee came to inquire into subversive activities and public 
hearings were held. It was an agency of government and was, I think, 
entitled to citizen cooperation. But Mrs. X felt otherwise, for she refused 
to answer the famous question if she was, or ever had been, a Communist. 
She based her stand on her right under the Fifth Amendment, which says 
that a citizen does not have to give evidence against himself. I quote from 


a statement which she read: . 
i “I have been subpoenaed by the House Committee. This Committee 
'S calling me in an effort to smear University, of which I am a 
Student, and to smear other students. In this way, they hope to intimidate 
the students who are striving for academic freedom on the campus, and 
who will soon hold a constitutional convention in an effort to realize 
this aim.” 

After making other points, Mrs. X concluded as follows: : 

“ Young people of America recognize that the future of Anes belongs 
to them, and they are conscious of this responsibility. They don t intend 
to sit idly by and watch our country follow the same path of fascism and 
War that was followed by Hitler and Mussolini, who also started by 
throttling the pursuit of knowledge and freedom of expression of students 
and facult members of the nation’s schools. ; 

I should edd at partial record one point. Asked by a Committee 
Member if she took their questions seriously, Mrs. X said frankly that 
She did not, 

When this news appeared in print, I car 
to buzz. I do not know what went on in 
le sent a ti a ‘s. X, as follows: ; 

“We Sn unt have refused to answer the opi a. 

uly constituted investigating body on the grounds that your answe 


i refusal to 
may incriminate you. This indicates either an unreasonable refusal : 
= = ion of criminal action on your part. In 


Oper ra pri je admissi : Sain 
ithe oe he obligations of responsible university 


er case it is inconsistent with t 
iti i r niversit; 
“tizenship and accordingly you are hereby suspended from u y 
> 


n tell you that our campus began 
the President’s office, only that 
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membership pending such official review of this action as you may 
request.” 

In due time, Mrs. X appeared before a deans’ committee. She ad- 
mitted, or so I have read, that she refused to answer questions at the 
downtown hearing, that she did not take these questions seriously. She 
offered no new defense, no further explanation. A letter was reviewed 
which, in the meantime, had been distributed to the student body. It 
carried her signature and read in part: 

“The reason I refused to answer any questions regarding the Festival 
before the Committee is that if I had answered one question, I woul 
have waived my right under the Fifth Amendment, and I would have 
been forced (under threat of contempt of Congress and a year in jail) 
to answer other questions, such as ‘Who else was at the Festival?’ o? 
‘What students and faculty supported your trip?’ This would have meant 
becoming an informer against my fellow students. I refused to do this. 

So far as I know, these are the essential facts. I should add that Mrs. 4 
was expelled from the university. The reasons given were not, Or no 
“solely,” her deliberate refusal to answer the questions asked, for sh 
had that constitutional privilege, along with its consequences. The rea- 
sons for her dismissal as a student in good standing are stated in an 
official report on the case. 

, “Unwarrantedly arrogating to herself an unauthorized role of speak- 
ing for - University students; improperly using the name of the 
University; spoke in a manner disrespectful of a properly constitute 


governmental body and in a manner inconsistent with good university 
citizenship.” 


University authorities have, I guess, exercised the power vested n 
them by law to control student conduct, exercise their right and duty 
protect the university community. At any rate, this is the end 0 
case. Mrs. X has been expelled, but we continue to mull over events i 
wander now Just where we students ya 
maintain high standards, moral and ot tudent® 
have rights, faculties have rights. taker 
from them. 


stand. Surely, a universit 
herwise. But surely, too, § 
, and these rights cannot be 


I wonder now, just what rights we students do have? 
1] out, 


pave 
wv 


tangle it now, much as we would like to analyze it. It is pe ats 
A ë er i 


pare 
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for us to imagine a more exciting classroom panel than one held on 
the question with which the X case concludes. 


RIGHTS, DUTIES, AND LAW 


Rights rest on law, as was said. They seek to define justice, to 
peg it down for the commonweal. There is law for the nation, law 
for the states, law for cities, for rural areas, for farms. There is law 
for everybody, everything, including children in all phases of their 
life. We shall have to pass over all this, suggesting that a college 
group get in touch with, say, a juvenile court judge or other judge 
and invite him to speak to the class. We shall try to make four 
points. 

1. Whatever justice is, it is human. It is fallible, changeful, 
ethnocentric to an extent. So, we suspect, are our legal rights. The 
main reason is that each of us is less than perfect. None quite 
Measures up to the Golden Rule, the Sermon on the Mount, the 
best that is in us. We shove and push, clamor and howl, usually in 
the name of seeking justice, of securing our rights. There must be, 
obviously, some umpire in our disputes, someone to define equities, 
to establish and maintain order. This is where government comes 
In, all the people speaking for us all. Customs too are a force, for 
laws rest on them, grow out of them. 

_ 2. Justice Holmes’s comment that freedom of speech does not 
include the right to shout fire falsely in a crowded theater, suggests 
the duties concept. No right is absolute. Every right is exercised 
Within limits. To possess even the most commonplace right, say, 
that of crossing a traffic lane in safety, one must respect the right of 
Motorists to drive on the go sign. We should have one word, rights- 
duties, for neither a right nor a duty can exist without the other. 
_ 3. To develop the above point further, a right is not effectual in 
itself but only in relation to the responsibilities which it entails. 
This is because rights spring not from the separate persons who 
Possess them but from the social order, from men in society who 
Consider themselves obligated to one another. If these obligations 
are not recognized, if minorities, for example, are forced to live as 
less than full citizens, their claims against us (on our society) do 
hot lose moral force. Duty is still clear. But if a right goes un- 
recognized, it ceases to exist, to have sanction in law or in custom. 
e reason, therefore, that duties, obligations, and responsibilities 
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must have come before rights. Rights must have been, as they still 
are, subordinate to them, supportive of them. f 

4. Two rights are often found to be in conflict. An example is the 
privilege claimed by Mrs. X not to testify under the Fifth Amend- 
ment and the university’s insistence that she do so, that she co- 
operate with government in its fight on communism. Where rights 
conflict, one or the other may have to be limited via some exercise 
of authority, some judicial ruling. Put in other words, where rights 
bump noses, they must be brought into balance. This may mean 
limiting one, either voluntarily or by constraint, so that the other 
can be enjoyed. The question is how much personal freedom shall 
we give up and for what, thus posing a most difficult issue. 


RIGHTS AS A BASIS OF POLICY 


The only point above we wish to go on with is the last one. Rights 
are not policy, not necessarily so. They are a basis for policy de- 
cisions, for program planning, as a short illustration will make clear. 

At a conference of industrial psychologists, labor leaders, an¢ 
others, a personnel man made the point that ordering workers 
about was inefficient, that there were better ways of getting jobs 
done. To make his case, he told about a factory manager who 
needed two of a certain three girls for Sunday work. Should he 
name off two of the girls, tell them to report? “No,” the speaker 
said, “explain the problem to them. Let them talk it over an 
decide who will work.” 

When this procedure was followed, it turned out that all three 
girls had dates, that none wanted to work. With further talk, it waS 
found that one girl had a date with some other girls. The secor 
was to meet her fiancé, the third was going out with a new man. ~” 
was the first two girls who agreed to work, even though both out- 
ranked the third girl in seniority. The speaker took pride in this 


way of handling the problem, calling the course of action humane 
equitable, democratic. 


Later on, a labor union 


. a 
official referred to this same case. 1D 
very few words, he put a 


different face on the whole issue. 


If that factory had been organized, the problem would have bee? 
handled by asking the girls whether they would be willing to work 9%, 
Sunday. There would have been no implied assumption that the girls 
dates after working hours were any less important than the employe" 
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production problem. If the girls were not willing to work after regular 
hours, the employer would have been expected to seek a different solu- 
tion for his problem. This makes the real difference between true de- 
mocracy, where power is distributed, and play-acting democracy, 
where all the problems are solved on the basis of the satisfaction of 
the employer.’ 


Mr. Gomberg, the labor spokesman, did not argue for “good 

human relations,” as that phrase is sometimes used. He said noth- 
ing about worker morale, employer beneficence, union-manage- 
ment cooperation, and so on. He spoke for worker rights, worker 
entitlements under contract. This is the point to note, along with 
the brittleness of his speech, the strained atmosphere. 
_ Our point is far more general than a student might think. First, 
it must be clear that a rights viewpoint tends to change the char- 
acter of human relations, to put people on an independent, self- 
respecting basis. Second, claims and counterclaims are faced as 
Issues, brought into the open. Third, issues are bargained over, 
often in a mood of hostility, though not inevitably so. Fourth, the 
end of such bargaining is almost always a compromise of some 
Sort, an adjudication of rights and claims, though no bargainer sets 
Out to compromise. His aim is to get all there is to be had. Finally, 
ur society is moving fast toward this kind of social system. 

What has been defined above is a power-sharing concept of 

€mocracy, a realistic bargaining morality, in distinction, let us 
Say, to a sentimental, good-will point of view. Thomas Jefferson is 
often quoted in support of power sharing. “Our good health,” he 
as Written, “does not lie in the idyllic cooing of the lion and the 
amb.” Our well-being rests, he felt, ‘‘in the mutual distrust of con- 
tending interests,” in the bargaining that goes on about a confer- 
ence table, assuming that contestants are fairly evenly matched, 
hat both parties possess power. : k 
Phe great question for us in teaching is how far we go with this, 
Where we are prepared to set limits, if we feel limits are needed 
r, in the last analysis, most human relations must rest on 
ath in people, on mutual confidence. Speaking only for ourselves, 
We feel just as has been said. Rights are good and we stand on 
t Nem, but they are not sufficient in themselves. We cannot, in sum, 
© without the added concept of democratie ideals. Rights are 
bor-Management 


8 eggs 
a William Gomberg, in Arthur Kornhauser (ed.), Psychology of Lal 9 
alions, pp. 36-37, Industrial Relations Institute, Champaign, ML, 1949, 
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first, the minimums people can expect, after which comes ideals, 
though the two cannot be separated in any arbitrary manner. 


EXTENSIONS OF DEMOCRACY 


It is time now to relate rights-duties to democracy, to show 
especially that we live in a social system of expanding democratic 
ideals. If rights are the “musts” of a society, and duties its 
“‘shoulds,” then ideals are its ever-dynamic “oughts.”” We ought to 
be better than we are; we ought to be perfect. “Ideals,” said Carl 
Schurtz, ‘‘are like the stars. We never reach them but, like the 
mariner of the sea, we guide our course by them.” 

Ideals, then, are aspirations, the moral, ethical, spiritual ceilings 
we aspire to; and, it might be added, education in all its many 
forms is the traditional stairway up. We can imagine no kind of 
intergroup work, certainly none that a teacher would undertake, 
which does not center in conceptions of a common good, a better 
life. Our word for this is “democracy,” an embracing term, swallow- 
ing up much that people everywhere value and revere. 

Lindeman’ gives in brief space a perspective that every student 
should master, that he should add to as he wills. This author indi- 
cates, first, that democracy is no simple thing. It is a culture com- 
plex, a composite of many elements. These elements are of diverse 
origins, seedbeds far apart in time and space. 


The theme of democracy has been nourished from many and different 
sources. Some of its values may be traced to religious beginnings. The 
notion of personal dignity is, for example, basically a religious concep- 
tion. The idea of equality appears to stem from mystic 
is primarily a political idea, and fraternity has both 
tie antecedants. Jewish, Greek, and R 
made significant contributions to de 


democratic principles in the philosoph 


al sources. Liberty 
religious and roman- 
oman thought have each in turn 
mocratic doctrine. One may find 
y of Confucius. 

Lindeman next urges an ‘ 
tion of democratic thought 
here that resistance dey 
concept within its tradi 


‘unfreezing” of democracy, an applica- 
to all aspects of human relations. It is 
elops, some persons preferring to keep the 
tional Meanings. 


° Eduard C. Lindeman, in Cook (ed.), 


oy z anan, Toward Better Human Relations, Wayne 
University Press, 1952, The three following quotes are from Lindeman’s Chap. 2 in 
this volume. 
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They balk when it is suggested that political democracy needs to be 
buttressed by economic and cultural democracy. They would feel happier 
if government, business, and culture could, somehow, be kept within 
separate compartments. They have become accustomed to government 
democracy, but when the notion of equality is expanded, for example, to 
include racial equality, they are confronted with the arduous necessity 
of changing certain deeply ingrained habits and this becomes painful. 
But it is one of the requirements of a dynamic idea that it must continue 
to expand, or else it will wither and die. 


To Lindeman, as to others, the issue just stated is a vital issue. 
Democracy as either ideals or practices is dynamic, expansive. It 
cannot be confined, any more than can the growth of a living organ- 
ism. It can be shaped, directed, or speeded up, a function that rests 
on one’s learnings from life experience as well as on science teach- 
ings. The author's linkage between life and learning is via an 
ancient term, what the Quakers call “discipline.” If democracy is to 
thrive, at least three disciplines must be learned. 
conditions, one should seldom expect the per- 


Solutions to problems in group relations 
s must be brought along, 


1. Under democratic 
fect realization of ideals. . . - 
are always partial, one reason being that all side 
must share in policy making. 

; 2. Democratic experience appears to 
Sity is superior to uniformity in a society. - 
diversity principle, since it is often nature’s 
survival, 

3. Experience, again, seems to provide assurance in respect to the 
doctrine that the means must, in so far as possible, be compatible with the 
ends sought. . . . In Emerson’s words, “means pre-exist in ends,” i.e., 
they are defined in the character of the ends. 
author has submitted here ideas 

We can think of little 
than to put these claims 


demonstrate the fact that diver- 
|. Science also sanctions the 
final test of fitness for 


If, now, we may comment, the 
which are testable in social science terms. 
that would profit a democratic people more 
to empirical test. 

This line of thought has, perhap 
core of democracy are ideals, and id 
rights on, so to speak, the ultimate 
heaven on earth, but a rule of just law, 
for all. 

Ideals live in a c 
feeling, of respect for personality, 


s, been carried far enough. At the 
eals are dynamic. They beckon 
being not a perfect universe, & 
a society ensuring justice 


ertain kind of climate, an atmosphere of friendly 
of cooperative action. They im- 
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ply a faith in leaders, a conviction that men in power will do the 
decent thing. Rights advocates, extremists or purists, whichever 
word is better, make no such assumptions. They want to know if 
rules exist, if not how can they be put on the books. Human rela- 
tions may be taut, with parties alert and suspicious. We are re- 
minded somehow of some famous lines as rewritten by a very 
pugnacious little fourth-grader: “La on, Makduf, an? damn be he 
hoo first crys stop, hold on there, enuf” 


CHOICES AND IMPLICATIONS 


It has been the aim of this chapter to begin rights thinking, to 
lay a theory framework for teaching human relations in and about 
the school. We shall not, however, overdo this; we shall not select 
rights cases in the chapters on teaching methods to the exclusion of 
other school approaches. That would not be fair to the educators 
we seek to represent, for they are of different points of view. 

As a test case of the view we have been advocating, let us study 
a sample of how many liberal teachers feel. This is a statement by a 


committee of New York City teachers, a guide to policy and prac- 
tice in city public schools, 


What Teachers Should Do to I mprove Human Relations 


1. Let each of us turn the searchl 
his own conduct in relation t 
nationally, and religiously. 

. Let the head of each sch 
fair play, of neither bia; 
teachers, with pupils, an 

. Let each level of the educati 


ight of conscience upon himself, examine 
© persons who differ from him racially, 


wo 


w 


needs a special training. 
5. Let us make use of folk SO 
in racial, national, and reli 
6. Let the present procedure 
reference to the contribut 


ngs, folk dances, ete., to show similarities 
gious observances, 


in course of study revision include specific 
1ons of each race to world literature, the 


10 Summarized from a report in the American Schoolboard Journal, 120: 26, 1950. 
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fine arts, music, and so on, so that our children may come into con- 
tact with the heritage of every ethnic group. 

7. Let us encourage discussion among pupils of religious holidays of 
Jews and Christians, thus show the relation of these events to moral 
ideals and conduct, as well as create respect for different creedal 
beliefs. 

8. Let us cooperate with religious organizations of all faiths, and with 
all lay groups, which have as their aim the creation of mutual under- 
standing and respect. 

9. Let us lead students to discover the outstanding contributions made 
by different groups to the advancement of our society. Identifica- 
tion of each group should be unobstrusive and delicate. 

10. Let us as teachers assume leadership in combating prejudices and 
bigotry as divisive forces which militate against democracy. This 
leadership should be kindly, patient, and persuasive rather than 
militant and aggressive. It should exemplify democratic philosophy. 


We have selected this list not because it is weak but because it is 
Strong. It is a very fine statement from a liberal standpoint, a much 
better platform than we have helped many schools to build. While 
We print it with our blessings, we admit to a discomfort, an anxiety 
that is hard to put in words. All the great symbols are here—con- 
Science, fair play, open-mindedness! We thrill to them, of course, 
as do most Americans. But what do they mean? What, in any last- 
ditch stand, can one count upon? 2i 

Should a teacher “ignore” an epithet hurled by a child in a 
temper tantrum or otherwise? Surely, until he (or she) can make a 
plan, get at the causes of such behavior. Does handling ‘serious 
incidents” need special training? Right, it does, but what if a 
teacher has not had this training? Do nothing or do the best one 
can? Are “cultural heritages” to be paraded before children, 
marched on and off the stage like some dizzy Disney characters? 
Or are they to be studied, to be assessed? Is democracy always 
“patient and persuasive”? We doubt it, we do doubt it very a 

e have fed too long on Moses and the prophets; on Milton an 
John Donne; on Burke, Pitt, Jefferson, and Walt Whitman. ; 

Yes, we admit to an unease about all such lists. Too many 0. 
them are fair-weather charts, pointing the way when the road is 
clear, What they do not tell us is what to do when the heat comes 
on, the storm threatens. No one of us can make things happen tise 
Way he wants them, not all the time, not a tenth of the time. Bu 
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he can make choices often after things have happened; he can 
learn in retrospect. What list makers need to do is to define their 
outer limits of tolerance, and if this were done, it would be hard to 
escape the realm of rights. We do not urge anyone to go beyond 
his depths but simply to make clear where he draws his lines, how 
he is and is not prepared to fight. It is his privilege to make any 
choice he wishes. 

If a teacher does stand for legal rights, for full and equal citizen 
privileges, what will he do? First, he would find out what rights 
people have and what obligations they must meet. This is not as 
hard to do as one might think, in fact, a reading of the Truman 
report should set a student well on his way. Other readings can 
be found, for there is an amazing literature current and historic on 
human rights. Other channels are obvious—a talk to class by 2 
judge or lawyer, court visits, and the like. 

Next, we think some surveying may be called for. Which children 
or adults, it makes no difference, possess which rights? Where do 
shortages, neglects, discriminations exist? This is ABC research, 
simple inventory making. We shall illustrate this at somewhat 
higher levels in cases later on. College students are good at this 
kind of fact finding. They love the feel of hard, cool data at their 
finger tips, the in-class process of counting stuff out, working it into 
shape. 

„Third, a teacher may not go for community study. All right, let 
him turn inward on the school, studying his own classroom, extra- 
curricular activities, and the like. For example, does he teach 
rights-duties by practicing them? Do students have legitimate 
claims on teachers, teachers on students? If so, what are these 
reciprocal bonds, these expectations as to conduct? Does a kind of 
contractual relationship exist? Is that really 
is? If so, how can one learn to identify these 
them, to study their effects? 


what a good classroom 
matters, to talk about 


Fourth, and with this we close, once any kind of evidence is 
amassed, learners at all age levels face a difficult issue. What is to 
be done? To illustrate, take a campus where fraternities have re- 
strictive membership clauses, where Negro, Jewish, or other 
students are excluded. What is to be done heart that? Should one 
make a note on it, measure it, and analyze it in the academic 
manner? Or, after making sure of facts, should one start change 


action, try to get fair play? Why are we studying such problems 
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anyhow? Is the idea to solve them if possible? Or must one forever 
keep an open mind, searching for more facts? This is a very im- 
portant issue. It is, in part, a question of the load one wants to 
carry on his back. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


1. Why, do you suppose, did not the Truman Committee report put 
more emphasis on the role of colleges, schools, and intergroup agencies 
in securing and extending civil rights? Must government take the lead? 

2. Are minorities in your home town or in your college community 
fully protected in their legal rights? Your class might undertake an 
area survey. 

3. If you are interested in learning more about state and Federal laws 
in relation to minorities, we suggest Morroe Berger, Equality by Stature, 
Columbia University Press, 1952. 

4. Do you personally know of any case like that of Mrs. X? If class 
time permits, analyze such examples from a rights-duty and ideals 
Point of view. 

5. While it is impossible to keep up with happenings in the struggle 
of minorities for equal common rights, one or more students might write 
to national agencies for recent materials and reports. Explain to them 
what your interest is, what readings you would like to have. 


American Association on Indian Affairs, 381 Fourth Ave., New York. 
American Civil Liberties Union, 31 Union Square, New York. 
American Council on Race Relations, 32 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
American Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 
American Jewish Congress, 212 W. 50th St., New York. 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai Brith, 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 69 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 
National Catholic Educational 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 
National Conference of Christians 
York. 
National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, New Y 
U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 


Association, 1785 Massachusetts Ave. 
and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., New 


ork. 
Washington, D.C. 


6. Should grade school children be taught their duties and their 
tights? Write for a U.S. Office of Education Bulletin 1951, No. 9, How 
Children Learn about Human Rights. Does this bulletin, in your judg- 


Ment, propose a good teaching plan? 
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7. Talk with some labor and management spokesmen about worker 


rights and duties. How far can you go with their respective points of 
view? 
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CHAPTER 10 


Academic Approach to Learning 


Beautiful is the flight of conceptual reason through the 
upper air of truth. No wonder philosophers are dazzled by it 
. and look with disdain at the low earth from which the 
goddess launched herself. But woe to her if she returns not to 
earth’s acquaintance. Every crazy wind will take her and, like a 


fire balloon at night, she will float out among the stars. 
—WILLIAM JAMES 


Some children were making May baskets. “Oh, no, Terry,” the 
teacher said. “Not that way. This way,” showing the boy how to 
Paste on a diamond. To another child, “Now, Mary Lou, you’ve 
spoiled your basket. See, it doesn’t have a handle!” When this little 
individualist said she did not want a handle, the teacher told her 
that all baskets have handles. Going back to Terry, who had 
stopped work, she finished pasting on the diamonds. She moved 
about the classroom, inspecting baskets, holding up the pretty ones 
for all to see. 

What is academic education? If it is formal instruction, the 
mastery of skill and knowledge content by direct effort, then it is 
not limited to colleges. It is found at every grade level. For several 
chapters, we shall study teaching methods in intergroup relations, 
Starting with the academic. Each method is a plan for conducting 
education. “Like any plan,” writes Dewey, “it must be framed 
With reference to what is to be done and how it is to be done. 
We shall examine these plans in terms of concrete cases. After 
this has been done, we shall raise issues and make suggestions which 
may lead to the improvement of school and college teaching in this 


field, 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL CASES 


The true academician is a reader, a person who loves books. 
Most of our school and college textbooks are, we suppose, tops, but 
now and then there are bad ones. The case below tells about one of 
these bad books. The writer, the teacher of the class, is just out of 
college. Because of unusual circumstances, she was hired a day or 
two before school opened and, in effect, handed her textbooks. 


A Picturesque Textbook 


I am writing about a fourth-grade textbook, one required in most 
X-city schools. In the preface, the author states: “The aim is not to 
force facts on children but to stimulate their imagination and curiosity 
with a picturesque treatment of the subject so that they will desire to 
further their study of the social studies.” 

Chapter 3 is entitled “The Hot Land Where the Africans Live.” I 
shall quote enough to show you the anti-Negro bias of this book, a bias 
I am sure is due to ignorance and not to intent. 

“Across the Atlantic Ocean, far from the United States, is a country 
called Africa. It is a mysterious land. It is the land where the black peo- 
ple live. Not only are the people different from us but the way they live 
is different because their country is not like ours. 

“The great valley of the Konga River in Central Africa is one of the 
hottest places on the earth. Perhaps you would think it so hot that you 
would not want to live there, Maybe you would not like a home in a 
country where it is always warm and where there is no winter. 

“There are some negroes in the United States. Have you ever noticed 
that they have large dark eyes, rather flat wide noses, and thick lips? 


That is the way the people in Africa look, for that land is really their 
home. 


“Slim, kinky-haired children play around their grass homes without 


wearing any clothes. Sometimes the fathers and mothers wear a strip of 
clothes made of cotton, bark cloth, or fiber, around their w: 

“Perhaps you think the little negro has no w: 
there you are mistaken. Sometim 


aists. 

ay of dressing up, but 
es he puts red earth or castor oil in his 
thick fuzzy hair. Sometimes he paints his face or smears his body with 
clay or ashes. Sometimes, when he is older and he wishes to look very 
smart indeed, he files his teeth into points! Carved bones and bright beads 
make beautiful jewelry, these people think, and brass, iron, or copper rings 
worn around the neck, arms, or ankles are considered stylish. When going 
to a dance, both the young men and women often put feathers in their 
hair and tie tinkling bells at their wrists, knees, or ankles.” 
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So much for quotes. My fourth grade is mixed Negro children and 
white with fathers who are employed in factory work. My problem has 
been what to do about this “picturesque textbook.” I should talk with 
my principal, I am certain, but I can’t this first semester give the impres- 
sion that I do not know how to teach school. Chapter by chapter, that 
book has made us real trouble, as an incident will show. 

A while ago, when we went over the chapter I have quoted, class reac- 
tions were very bad. At recess that day, it was raining and children 
Stayed in or about the room. I was correcting papers when I heard a 
white boy talking to a Negro girl, both members of my fourth-grade 
class. Here is, almost word for word, the way that talk went. 


White: Nigger, nigger. Susie is a nig-ger nig-ger (singsong). 
Negro: I ain’t neither no nigger. You're a nigger. 
White: Nigger, nigger, where’s your bells? Shake your bells, Susie. 
Them your bells? (pointing at the girl’s breasts). 
Negro: Go way, bad boy. You’re bad. My ma’ll fix you. I’m gonna tell 
i and yov’ll see. P ; 
White: Come on, gang (but his pal did not stir). Let’s make ol’ Susie 
shake her bells. 
Negro: Go way, you (picking up an inkwell). 
White: Come on gang. (Then, struck by another idea): Take off your 
: clothes, Susie, like in the book. 
Negro: I won’t neither. Just try to make me. 
White: OK, Susie. Go back to Africa where you come from. 
M 
Negro: I won’t neither. You go there. 
White: I don’t have to. It ain’t my country. It’s yours. 


This case goes on for several pages, but we shall break it here. 


e like these concrete materials, so much so that we shall try 
Presently to make a general school-problems book out of them.? 

Angers now are two. Since cases are space taking, only a few can 
be given. It would be wrong to consider our selections as typical, 
to generalize from them as to what schools are like. Second, cases 
reported by teachers are perhaps more descriptive of teacher atti- 
tudes than of objective conditions, at least one should in safety so 
assume, Other cases, those based on our own observations, we can 


Vouch for as conforming to rigorous truth. 


: Reference is to a collection of over 5,000 cases gathered since 1946 from es 
an colleges. About three-fifths of these are teacher reports, with G en a 
Coming from our work with school and college groups. Tentative title o t L bor te 
Solving School Problems in Human Relations, to be published by the Dryden Press late 

954, 
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In the case given, the teacher began corrective action. She went 
back to Chapter 3 in the textbook, faced it head on. Were American 
Negroes really like what the author implied? For that matter, did 
the author know much about Africa? We shall not detail this, for 
students can readily figure it out. Here is another case, one written 
by the teacher of a twelfth-grade social-civics class. 


Seniors Study Human Rights 


On the first day of class, I held up a newspaper reprint of the Truman 
Committee Report To Secure These Rights. Only two students had ever 
heard of it. I asked this senior group to name some of the rights they had, 
and then I asked whether all the people they knew had these same rights. 
Differences of opinion were very evident, some students saying yes, some 
no..What are a citizen’s rights? This led to our first assignment, a reading 
of the civil-rights report. 

On the next day and for several days, we discussed rights up one side 
and down the other. I told the class as much as I knew or could find out, 
the meaning of rights, their history, the rights most in question today. 
We spent several class sessions talking about who had rights and who did 
not. This put the problem where I think it belongs, namely, in the field 
of majority-group and minority-group relations. 

At this point, we began intensive study of six basic rights—the right 
to safety and security of the person, to citizenship and its privileges, tO 
freedom of speech and assembly, to equal work pay and job opportuni- 
ties, to educational advantages, and to freedom of conscience and worship- 


We found that any one of these was bigger than we could handle, in fact, 
it could have occupied all our class time. 


Our method of work was to identify these rights in terms of everyday 
community beh 


aviors, the things that people did and said and felt- 
Local newspapers were brought to class and analyzed for cases. For exam- 
ple, in respect to “safety and security” most of our cases dealt with 
charges of child neglect, delinquency, and dependency. We invited 2 
judge of the juvenile court to come to class and talk about these cases- 
He said that most of them fell into the “low economic group,” that 
Southern whites coming in to work in factories were the worst offenders, 
with Negroes next. He said that all parents were treated alike, that n° 
parent “can ignore the responsibility that comes with raising children.’ 

Another illustration is the right to work. An example is a father of a 
fourteen-year-old boy, a man born in Poland. He wrote a letter to the 
newspaper, demanding the “right to let his son work for pay.” A class 
committee interviewed officials of the state Department of Labor and the 
city Board of Education. What we found out was that the boy did have 
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le ara work at any job classified as nonhazardous and noninjurious 
st fa health and/or morals of a minor. All this boy had to do was to 
a work permit. On interviewing a Board of Education attendance 
ie ne o students were informed that 4,095 work permits had been 
sued so far duri 3 i 
ne ar during the year to boys in the fourteen- to fifteen-year-old 
ea he ien in this part of the course was, as I have said, to see what cur- 
er pinotions were. After this, we began a study of what could be done 
- fay teaching better citizenship. What the course has tried to do is to 
still in students a concern for people, their duties as good citizens. 


PR as ho of school and college case is commendable, yet it may 
i ta y indirectly with prejudice and discrimination. Teaching 
Gon tg ae so far toward citizen education, or general educa- 
sack a it misses altogether the intergroup emphasis on race, 
but a en national origins. The example given does not do that, 
a Ww ould be improved by some better theory framework such 
tha ggested in our Chapter 1. The teaching plan is more academic 
te n not, though community study is mixed in. Much good teach- 

8 is mixed, so that a classification of methods must be based on 


dominant emphasis. 


A VALUE-CONFLICT UNIT 


ae cases in particular, we shall have to settle for less de- 
uik than can be wished. Here is a portion of a college course, one 
sd in a six- to eight-unit 4-hour semester course. The teacher is an 

Uucational sociologist, a person well known in the intergroup 
n After an introduction to the course, a unit similar to our 

hapter 1, students select a topic on which to work. All topics con- 
orm to the 6-point plan, which we shall illustrate in respect to 


e ` : 
Conomic adjustments. 
Studying Economic Adjustments 


I 
- The Frame of Common Beliefs 


What do majority-group members believe about minorities, and vice 
Versa? Students devise their own study plan. They make an opinion sur- 
Vey and they read the literature. After this, study-group members 
Usually write up what they have found and then meet to analyze the 
ed If more data are needed, the project group breaks up into subgroups 

» Say, two students each. More reading or more interviewing 1s done. 
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This same procedure is followed in other areas of the course, for exam- 
ple in units on leisure pursuits, education, and religion. 

Popular beliefs are both pro and con. After a good sampling has been 
made, the study group builds an A UD-type check list. This is given first 
to our whole class, then to small samples of campus and community 
populations. Responses are scored and percentage tables made on agree, 
uncertain, and disagree responses. 


II. Minority Workers: Status and Trends 


In this phase of the work, each study group seeks facts. For example, 
are Negroes lazy? Do “foreigners” work for less than native whites? Do 
Jews control the money market? What is the truth, what do comparative 
statistics show? We use United States census figures here, along with 
journal articles and textbook writings. 


II. Work Conditions, Current Issues 


What demands on people are made by various kinds of jobs, say, fac- 


tory assembly-line work, businesses, and professions? Here the study 
group analyzes the technology of employment, along with the “social 
conditions” as Elton Mayo uses that term. Since these factors are too 
vast, too variable, to cover in detail, subgroups tend to focus on a few 


occupations, for example, domestic service, small business, schoolteach- 
ing, and the like. 


IV. Economic and Social Well-being, Handicaps and Progress 


What are the main human handic 
to unfit individuals for this or that 
class status, for instance, affect the 


aps, personality factors, which tend 
i kind of work pursuit? How does 
se human differences? How, in con- 
crete cases, do minority members fare in their struggle to advance? What 
are their legal rights, their entitlements under law? At what points is 
law, or law enforcement, defective from an equal-rights view? 

Within the past decade, what progress has been made toward equaliz- 


ing work Opportunities? What regressions? All such trend data should be 
factual and well documented, 


V. F urthering Economic Changes 


example, the Negro? What governmental, ens 
agencies are concerned with need meeting’ 
8 so far as their programs can be observed? 
of these publie officials and agency heads. They 
al programs but try to assess their worth. Of most 


Students interview some 
not only describe Joe 
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Interest to them is public education, the way it functions or fails to func- 
tion in these ameloriative change efforts. 


VI. Reports to Class 

At every step of the way, we meet together from time to time as a 
whole class. I try to keep the several study groups together, but some 
tend to lag, others to push ahead. The whole class is used to work on 
Common problems, for example at one point—when it is relevant—I lec- 
ture on the theory of making an AUD check list. The final report of each 
group is mimeographed and distributed. It is then presented and dis- 
cussed in class. 


This type of course centers on value conflicts, on ingroup views 
toward outgroups. Work can be as good, as deep going, as the ex- 
ample indicates, depending, we suppose, on the brains and industry 
put into it. The aim is not merely to find facts and to recite on 
them, as is the rule in text-reading classes; nor is it only to theorize 
on data, to build a body of organized knowing. Facts are evaluated 
from an equal-rights view, after which change-action programs are 
Proposed. There is no test of these action ideas, a matter that is 
always difficult to manage. Student learnings are indicated on 
Some sort of examination, often on teacher-made check-type mid- 


terms and finals. 


ACADEMIC EDUCATION, GENERAL 

Schooling is no longer, if it ever was, Socrates walking in the 
Market, place, quizzing this or that citizen. It is more like the teach- 
Ing of Plato or Aristotle, men who assembled students for purpose 
of amassing and passing on knowledge.” Whoever the academician 
S—scientist, philospher, whatnot—he is an informed person, a 
man (or woman) of knowledge. He is an authoritarian, his authority 
resting on what he knows or knows how to do. His unswerving aim 
'S to instruct people, to help them make the most of their mental 
faculties. 

What is academic teaching? If one opens the door on this type 
of classroom, what is he most likely to see? He will see the teacher 
n a command position, the center of attention. He will be im- 
Pressed with the flow of teacher talk, the wall of learner silence. 


The Art of Teaching, Knopf, 1950. A criticism 


2 
academie teaching, 


of A good reading is Gilbert Highet, I 
oF this author, a college teacher of literature, as of most writers on li DES: 
1S that he seems to believe that there is no method of teaching other his own, 2€., 


© academic. 
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The class will look more like an audience than like an uei ai 
posing group. Learning is mainly symbol mastery and api s 
a process of abstract thinking. It can and often does ae : 
struggle for high marks. One may marvel at teacher competen y, 
the elegance of design, the depth of knowing, the e eh re 
intent. He may marvel, too, at mounting student anxiety. Stu = 
tend to sweat out a course, knowing that the course belongs to t K 
teacher. It is his field, his teaching plan, his assessment of results. 

In one survey of 266 professors in five social-science areas in 30 
American universities, teacher work time was spent as follows: a 
teaching and administration, 66 per cent; in research, 22 per ceii 
in all other activities, 12 per cent.* In terms of teacher interest, 
teaching, research, and writing, each ranked at the top; in fact, 
they ranked about equal. Student conferences, campus er, 
work, and community services ranked low. Questioned on research 
motives, first place to curiosity, fourth place to practical problem 
solving. Asked what their choice of a lifework would be if now they 
were to select a career, 85 per cent named their present teaching 
field. Only 2 per cent listed a nonacademie work pursuit. 

What is academic education? To add to what has been said, let 
us try to type the courses on which we have College Study file 
data. These were college courses on intergroup relations, in all a 
total of 55. They were found mostly but not wholly in sociology; 
psychology, anthropology, education, and social work. Classifica- 


tion is based in part on course descriptions, in part on visits t 
classrooms and talks with professors, 


Types of College Courses 


2. 


; Wpoint, moving from some fixed center of truth 
and right. Scholastic, learned, dogmatic. 


4. A pseudo-science course, preachment, Strong moral bias, anti-intellec- 
tual, exhortation at its worst. 


3A highly relevant empirical study is John W. 
His Teacher, Rutgers University Press, 1950. 


. ical 
tJ. G. Manis, “A Quantitative Note on the Academic Role,” American Sociologie 
Review, 16: 837-839, 1951. 


-s at 
Riley et al., The Student Looks 4 
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The last type of course should, perhaps, have been omitted from 
the list. It is fraudulent instruction, a fake. Our third category 
above is most questionable, most in need of definition. Rather 
than describe at length a college course, we shall cite a fascinating 
autobiography, that of Father Ildefonso, a Passionist monk, who 
became late in his life director of the International College in 
Rome, a position of honor in the Roman Catholic Church. The 
writer tells at length about his training for ordination, a mode of 
teaching, learning, and living which he carried over to his various 
college teaching posts. 

Scholastic Education® 

Our study was planned to give a fair foundation in all human knowl- 

edge, anda thorough training in history, philosophy, canon law, theology, 
and the Scriptures. Great emphasis was laid on Latin because the liturgy 
of the Church and most of the textbooks in philosophy and theology 
Were written in that tongue. After we completed the classics . . . two 
years were concentrated on the study of philosophy. First a thorough 
Course in Scholastic philosophy, founded on Aristotle, and started with 
a basic training in logic and epistomology, then followed by general 
metaphysics... . Then we had special metaphysics, or cosmology; 
Psychology—the applied variety just coming into vogue. . . then 
natural theology, and finally ethics. Although our text was Aristotle 
48 presented by the Schoolmen, we made a pretty fair study of other 
Schools of philosophy as their theories crossed ours. . . - 
3 I doubt if any other two years of my life were so fascinatingly engross- 
Ing as those two spent in the study of philosophy when, as a young man, 
I delved into the great mysteries of existence, into realms of thought and | 
Speculation utterly new to me, seeking the ultimate whatness and why- 


ness of the universe. . . - 
_ Could it be that one flaw in our system of study—one existing in prac- 
tically all human teaching and study—was that we studied from a fixed, 
‘nown center of truth accepted as right, whereby we sought to prove 
and elaborate the most highly developed instrument invented by man: 
Namely, Scholastic logic . . - ? From this certitude of grasping truth, 
We studied Plato and Plotinus, Kant and Hegel, Berkely and Hume. Not 
With sympathy, not objectively, not supposing for one moment that 
they might be right, but rather to find out wherein they were wrong and 


to refute them. 
doubt a brilliant man. We do not 


Tettemer, now dead, was no 
i i t explain why he left his 


Understand his mysticism, hence canno 


E John Tettemer (Janet Mabie, ed.), I Was a Monk, pp. 87-88, Knopf, 1951. 
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church. But what seems clear is the rigor of his training and of his 
teaching, though our brief quote does not deal with his educational 
career. One should read the book to understand this. ; 
What distinguishes this type of teaching, gives it rationale, is 
that it starts from a fixed center of truth, a faith in revealed truth. 
Second, its line of reasoning is deductive, or, more exactly, it is 
scholastic, the logic of refutation. We believe this is a form of 
academic education, though it differs from all experiential sciences 
and philosophies. The Redden-Ryan texthook® applies this general 
viewpoint to intergroup work. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS 


Academic education, to repeat, is heavily text-oriented. During 
College Study years, over 3,000 copies of a book list were mailed 
out, mostly to individual teachers at their request. . 

In a survey of the literature in use, Howard Wilson and associ- 
ates examined some 315 textbooks, course syllabi, resource units, 
etc., fourth-grade to junior-college level.” In general, materials 
showed little evidence of prejudice and discrimination, a finding in 
line with our own observations over the past decade. 

To be more specific, it was found that few authors were clearly 
biased toward any minority group, yet the value judgments infer- 
able from their writings “often tended to perpetuate antagonisms 
current in American life.” In 21 history books, to illustrate, the 
story of certain minorities, for instance, Filipino Americans, was 
entirely missing. An average of 12 lines was given to Jews, with 
Spanish-Americans given slightly more, Negroes, in particular, 
were often stereotyped. As a tule their social problems (crime, 
poverty, etc.) were played up, their work and other contributions 
played down. American creedal differences were not discussed, thus 
avoiding a main point of tension in our life. Americanization was 
consistently stressed, with cultural pluralism scarcely mentioned. 

The Wilson researchers ventured the opinion that book pub- 
lishers were not biased, not anti-Negro, anti-Jew, and so on. They 
were in business, printing books to sell. The committee recon” 
mendation was for a “concerted facing of the textbook problem,’ 

€J. D. Redden and F, A, Ryan, Intercultural Education, Bruce Pub., 1951. 

* Intergroup Relations in Teaching Material, American Council on Education, 1949. 


Bibliographies by grade levels are now, in contrast to 1945, abundant, the best being 
perhaps those prepared by Dr. Hilda Taba and her staff, 
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a counseli : 

Alice. fae a oe publishers, conilisiny Sanches mts anu 
Selene na than a year, conferences were held with pub- 

oe si others along the lines of study findings. 

a he -F is ot above criticism for inexactness of design 
Pea A d, it a the best we have to date. More penetrat- 
Mosier’s work. _ Mec ned: to voy narrow fields, tor exemple, 
eat Ua on I Saeed tendons, From 1836 to 1920, it is said 
fe alters on of these ‘‘lessons is were sold. It is estimated 
these oe = of all young Americans were brought up on 
Rote aa: joa s, making thie Bible their only competitor in 
oe =e eli Mosier’s main findings are given in a suc- 


Tor me 

re ot oe conceptions of the McGuffey readers, one must turn 
Focke avd pete ideas of middle-class apologists, to Harrington, to 
ture and t E SEKURA for the particular adaptations to American cul- 
ad eia developing capitalistic economy, to Hamilton, Marshall, 
aks ta a m For the theological conceptions of the series, one must 
sonetti r rigid system of John Calvin, while the morality may be 
labor; meh to er Protestant ethic of thrift, industry, and hard 
TEORA. ies h canons of success . . . as good Puritan divines could 
ane virtues belong to the human impulses of the great Hebrew- 
rents that ata, with aceretions from the diverse humanitarian cur- 
all of this Bis ept through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In 
a reco eo have sought to emphasize that the McGuffey readers were 
Dusted o Pe American culture, the leading ideas of which had been 
thie ten n rom older and more stable generations, and that the ideas of 

aders were but diverse manifestations of this underlying pattern.’ 


m 
F š age 
is he McGuffey readers were conservative, ‘siding with the 
Di ft 2 . soe . 
atone interests.” They were pro-national spirit, pro-middle 
nT pro-Protestant. What impresses us even more is that MeGuf- 
San, his compilers and editors, omitted entirely the ideas of Jeffer- 
aes a Jackson, the radical democrats of those times. That this 
sign oon is inferrable from Mosier’s study, in fact, it may be more 
Sign s 
ificant than most of the findings he tends to stress. 
able study is Marjorie B. Smiley, Intergroup Educa- 
hers College, Columbia University, 1952. We have 
of liberal arts colleges is about. It is 
“intergroup education” in “general 


8 
fen og fairly broad, compar 
een un, American College, Teac 
ostly able to tell exactly what this survey 
e Nigation o judge, an argument for including 
o Richard whatever that may turn out to be. . , 
Puff ard D. Mosier, Making the American Mind: Social and Moral Ideas in the 

ey Readers, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. 
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PROBLEM OF COURSE EMPHASIS 


A major problem to grade and high school intergroup educators 
is the kind of course that should be taught. The issue is its focus, 
not its methods or materials, for teachers are well up on these. In 
respect to either goals or procedures, we have found no dominant 
teaching plan, none in use by as many as a third of the schools in 
the thousand or more schools we have surveyed. Mostly, of course, 
there is no intergroup work, no systematic instruction in this field. 


ABCD ELEMENTS IN TEACHING 


D. Learning outcomes 
Judgment 

Skills, study-action 
Values 


A. Teaching aims 


How We Are Alike Knowledge 
1. Our society 

How We Differ 
2. By groups C. Groups 


3. As individuals 
B. Approaches 
Rights-Duties 
Needs, wants 

Life conditions 

Basic customs 


Native and alien 
Catholic and Protestant 
Jewish and non-Jewish 
Spanish and Anglo 
Negro and white 
Other groupings 
Fig. 11. Teach-as-you-please outline. 
This is changing, though it would take time to document the 
trend. 

Our thought on this matter of focus can be seen in Fig. 11, a kind 
of teach-as-you-please plan. The idea is that a teacher will select 
from some such listing of elements those best suited to his particular 
situation. 

In A, the first of four dimensions in Fig. 11, we raise again a 
question of crucial interest in many schools. Should children be 
taught how they are alike, i.e., as Americans, or how they differ as 
members of groups and as persons? For our part, we believe that 
they should be taught all three. Young people, as they mature, 
need to learn our likenesses and our differences. They need to learn 
also their group identities and their individual uniqueness. Any 
one of these without the other two is bad education, leading finally, 
we imagine, to unwonted effects. Public schools will tend to stress, 
no doubt, our commonalities, whereas other schools (Catholic, 
Jewish, and so on) will be inclined to emphasize minority values. 
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B categories are what teachers might call “approaches” to their 
work. One way to organize learning experiences is via “‘customs,” 
for instance, Jewish holy days such as Yom Kippur, Hanukkah, 
Purim, Passover. Any kind of customs could be studied—food 
customs, dress habits, games and sports, anything of interest. 
Other approaches are suggested in B titles, including a study of 
citizen rights-duties and ideals. 

C titles indicate groups of interest, and D concepts point to the 
kinds of learnings commonly expected. This has been called a 
“teach-as-you-please” outline on the assumption that teacher 
tastes will differ, that pupil needs and social conditions will vary 
in time and place. While this may seem rather vague to teachers 
who are looking for a curricular formula, we doubt if anyone should 
try to be much more precise. For our part, we do not know enough 
to say more than has been said, to furnish ingredients for an in- 
Structional plan. 


DOES KNOWLEDGE CHANGE BEHAVIOR? 


A central issue in ‘‘academia,” as in every kind of schooling, is 
Whether knowledge changes behavior, whether people tend to act 
on what they know. This is an old, old issue, one that will outlast 
Us all. We like to hear our students debate the question, placing 
their bets as they wish. p 

One way to initiate discussion is via two interesting letters, the 
Start of a debate still in process. In his review of a book by Franz 

oas, Race and Democratic Society, Professor Leslie White, an 
anthropologist, was much too critical to suit another professor, also 
a Boas student. Here are Stern’s letter and White’s reply. 


Stern vs. White on Boas’® 


To the Editor 
„Leslie White’s strictures against Boas . - - 0 too far in this book re- 
View to remain unchallenged. The passages in question read: Mr 
“Boas fought race prejudice for almost a half century. o + Ye 7 
cannot be said that Boas ever gave an adequate scientific A : 
racial antagonisms, and I know of no evidence that will show mate e 
1S efforts diminished race prejudice by one iota. Most of Boas s T 
on race prejudice have a single and simple theme: the irrelevancy 


"In American Journal of Sociology, 53: 496-497, 1948. 
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racial affiliations in cultural and mental life. He proves again and again 
that differences in behavior between such groups as Jews, Negr oi 
Nordics, Chinese, ete., are not explainable in biological terms. But we 
if not all, of this preaching is futile—futile because it is wholly seas 
“Nace prejudice is not engendered by an ignorance of aacheapoem ry 
or neurology, and is not curable, therefore, by learned dissertations - 
these subjects. . . . Boas’s attack upon race prejudice is like an ae 
to rid a psychopath of the delusion he is Napoleon by demonstrating us 
belief is scientifically . . . unsound. But the delusion arises from oiher 
sources and causes, it merely expresses itself in this particular form. ; 
If White knows “of no evidence that will show that all of his [Boas s] 
efforts diminished race prejudice by one iota,” he is merely confessing an 
abysmal ignorance. . . . In the early decades of the century, American 
university courses in sociology gave considerable credence to, and had on 
their required reading lists, such books as Madison Grant’s Passing of the 
Great Race and Lothrop Stoddard’s The Rising Tide of Color. The EES 
mature findings of eugenists were also propounded uncritically. Boas’s 
findings were initially given merely as a dissenting point of view. Yet, by 
dint of irrefutable documentation and tenacious reiteration of a few bas 
themes in the field of race, Boas and students who followed his lead re- 
versed the judgments of most scholars, discredited the racialists, and put 
their academic counterparts on the defensive. The fact that Grant and 
Stoddard were acclaimed as influential theorists in Nazi Germany but 


became persona non grala in the United States is to be attributed in large 
part to Boas’s indefatigable efforts. 


White goes on to take the indefen 
count in the struggle against r 
“futile because it is irrelevant.” 

I would challenge the assum 
lief, i.e., that all pre, 
are based on ignor 


sible position that evidence does wi 
ace prejudice, that appeal to proof i 


iques of dominance. . . . The degree to 
ch manipulation depends not only ae 
ity . . . and upon whether the facts 


i ave 
ts, but upon the degree to which they h 
been made immune to racialism by knowledge of its errors. 


Even when persons want to believe in race superiority, and even ies 
such belief may serve to bolster their pride and buttress their power, the 
educator can often succeed in utilizing the tremendous prestige of scien- 
tifie authority to fortify them against racialism. 
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The race prejudices of most people do not remotely resemble the 
Napoleonic psychopathic delusions of grandeur to which White compares 
them. For a social scientist to place these people in that category, and to 
deny his ability to reach them through diffusion of scientific knowledge, is 
a pathetic confession of inadequacy and an abnegation of responsibility. 
Moreover, White leaves out of account entirely the fortification given to 
the morale of minority peoples by knowing that Boas’s researches estab- 
lished the fact that science was on their side. 

Research on the psychopathic roots of prejudice is still very tentative. 

. As it develops, it will undoubtedly give insights and tools to enable 
us to cope more effectively with the problem of racialism. But these are 
supplementary . . . [and] cannot take the place of the insistent re- 
sponsibility of the scholar to meet ignorance with knowledge. .. . 
Knowledge and truth in the field of race could not be acquired without 
careful validation through scrupulously accurate investigations. It is to 
Boas’s great credit that he was not deterred from these researches until he 
had established his findings irrefutably. . . . 
Bernard J. Stern 
Rejoinder 


To the Editor 


l: To my statement: “I know of no evidence . . . ” [and so on], Dr. 
Stern replies with his own categorical assertion that “Boas and students 
following his lead convincingly reversed the judgment of most scholars.’ 
This simply means, it seems to me, that Dr. Stern and I assess the eve 
dence differently, not that I—or Dr. Stern—am “abysmally ignorant. 
Pl stand by my original statement. 

If Boas and his students did “reverse the judgment” of some scholars— 
and this I am willing to grant—I am convinced by personal observation 
that they have also aggravated racial antagonisms by their attacks upon 
Tace prejudice. One response to these attacks . . . has been me 
Sence of a more vigorous prejudice. Attack leads to counterattack. y = 
anti-Semitism evokes anti-Semitism . - - and so on in a vicious circle. 

0 not believe that racial antagonisms are less virulent today in ie 
nited States than they were when Boas began his crusade a hali sae 
Ps nor do I see any reason to believe that they would now be greater ha 
1t not been for i = . 
2. Dr. ya pas that I “take the indefensible position that ora 
oes not count in the struggle against prejudice.” I certainly did = one 
this position . . . I said in the passage quoted by Stern himse one 
Preaching that is irrelevant is futile." Of course evidence may count. but 


1t must be relevant. 


1d 
futil 


” ARA ing is futile— 
White’s phrasing in question is: “ But most, if not all, of this preaching is futil 


€ because it is wholly irrelevant.’ 
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3. Dr. Stern misrepresents me again when he attributes to me eo 
“erroneous belief that all prejudiced persons are a i r S 
have, of course, never said or even implied any guch thing. y i, A 1 a 
was, again in the passage that Stern quotes: “Race prejud E m 
engendered by an ignorance of anthropometry or neurology, am $ Er 
curable, therefore, by learned dissertations on these subjects. 5 

this statement... . . , 
mT is, I submit, an analogy between a true believer of Argana ve 
of white supremacy and the psychopath. In each case there is a PO 
belief that is impervious to fact and reason. But this is not to say, ang 
have never said, that all prejudice is psychopathic or that no i at 
is curable. . . . I was not, as my statement shows, concerned so muc i 
with likening the racist to the psychopath as I was with comparing ia 
to a psychiatrist who would hope to cure the psychopath of his N apo a 
onic delusion by confronting him with proof that the famed Corsican had 
died long ago on St. Helena. 

If race prejudice is engendered by social forces and processes, as I be- 
lieve it is . . . then lectures on anthropometry and neuroanatomy, such 
as Boas used to indulge in, will do no good because they are directed only 
at the symptoms of the disease, not at its causes. Lectures on the s0010- 
economic genesis of race prejudice might have done some good, but as 
Stern himself says, Boas began to concern himself with this aspect of the 
problem only in his later years. And, I would add, produced no imposing 
or significant results. 

4. I would not challenge Stern’s claim that Boas “fortified the morale 
of minority peoples,” or at least many of the better-educated indi- 
viduals in some minority groups, and made them feel—rather than 
“established the fact””—that “science was on their side.” I feel sure that 
Boas did . . . [this]. Kroeber has said that Boas “was literally worshipp 
by some of those who came under his influence.” That this is an atti- 
tude extraneous to the context of scientific lab 
indicated by the comparative paucity of worsh 
Newton and Willard Gibbs, who w 
science than Boas. . . In a 
a different thing from (1) 
explanation thereof. 

5. As for Boas’s “ 
cant contribution to 


or and achievement 18 
ippers of such men aS 
ere incomparably greater figures 17 
ny event, “fortification of morale” is quite 
a diminution of race prejudice or (2) a scientific 


scrupulously accurate investigations,” his “signifi 
human enlightenment in the field of race relations, 
one may judge them in the light of Boas’s own words: “The prejudice F 
founded essentially on the tendency of the human mind to merge ae 
individual in the class to which he belongs, and to aseribe to him ote 
characteristics of his class.” A tendency of the human mind . . . this } 
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one of the “findings” that Boas “established irrefutably”! Not a very 


big mouse for a mountain to bring forth. 
Leslie A. White 


p While both of these distinguished scholars are dead serious, we 
imagine that each got a chuckle out of this exchange. For all our 
years in education, we have had trouble teaching our majors that 
true scholars are not exactly “nice to people” in a hand-holding 
sense, not when real issues are involved. Science is critical, firm, 
explicit, and its history is a record of such debates as the one de- 
tailed. Every science is finally a court of action, ruling on the claims 
of its members, discarding old theories, moving forward in the wake 
of new viewpoints. 

Do facts, concepts, principles, change learner behavior? Do they 
carry over into real life? Stern believes that Boas’s teachings have 
made a big difference in the lives of many persons, that they have 
reduced race prejudices and discriminations. He felt that White 
denied this, an indication of the latter’s ignorance and his negation 
of a teacher’s responsibility to spread truth. White does not admit 
to guilt on either count, pointing to qualifications in his book re- 
View. Readers are, presumably, left to judge. 

We can do nothing much toward settling this important issue. 
Research in intergroup education, while ever more precise, still 
gives no conclusive answer as to the impact of knowledge on con- 
duct. Measured learnings differ between users of this teaching 
method or that. They vary also between users of the same method, 
and finally, between the subjects studied, the end-tests used, and 
SO on. While our impression is, and many studies support it, that 
the academic method is best in teaching the abstractions it is designed 
to handle, evidence as to carry-over into life is very sparse. We 
Cannot, therefore, be dogmatic about any method, for each seems 
to have limitations, to be good for what it is known to be good for. 

he need is for more and more experimental work, work focused on 
the effects of teachings on attitudes and actions. 


ETHNIC IQ, IQ TESTING 


To an extent, academic teaching is based on academic testing, on 
Paper and pencil evidence of changes in intelligence and person- 
ality. Here is, we believe, a field where much improvement 18 
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needed, where better testing and better schooling will clearly make 
for better intergroup relations. 

Let us start with some ethnic IQ data as seen in Table 34. 

What is a critical thinker to make of Table 34? In terms of our 
tests, our procedures, our assumptions, native white Americans are 
a superior lot. They are exceeded in intelligence, on the average, 
only by Jews. Negro Americans measure out just so-so, and the 
poor red man is lowest on the totem pole! So the table reads, if one 
is inclined to believe what IQ tests say. Well over a generation ago, 


Table 34. Ethnic Differences in IQ* 


s ey ai Number of | hy aia 
Ethnie Group Bodies DDAA m= 
g Range Median 

T 95-106 103 

6 93-105 100.5 

5 93-105 99 

9 81-114 99 
Chinese. . lI 87-107 98 
Negro, Ameri i ae 27 58-105 86 
Ttalians. oo... casi aa va in 16 79- 96 85 
Portuguese... 7 6 83- 96 84 
Mexican 9 78-101 83.5 
Indians, American... | 11 65-100 80.5 
American control groups.. ...| 18 | 85-108 102.0 

| | 


* From Otto Klineberg, Characteristics of the American Negro, p. 35, Harper, 1944. 


Miller’? warned against this. H 
ability, in biological deter 
cultural differences, the i 
learn. 


What is intelligence? “Tt is the ability,” says Stoddard,’ ‘to 


undertake activities that are characterized by difficulty, com- 
plexity, abstractness, economy, adaptive to a goal, social values, 
emergence of originals,” and to maintain such activities under condi- 
tions which demand a concentration of energy and a resistance tO 
emotional forces, Intelligence is a particular kind of mental func- 
tioning. Abilities identified by Thurstone! are verbal skills, 


1? Herbert A, Miller, Races, 
1» George D. Stoddard, 


e put no stock in innate racial 
minism of any kind. He stressed heavily 
mpact of environment, the opportunity to 


Lee Nations and Classes, pp. 129 f., Lippincott, 1924. 
a e The Meaning of Intelligence, p. 4, Macmillan, 1943. fa t 
+L. L. Thurstone, “Primary Mental Abilities,” Psychometric Monographs, No- -3 


1930; for his more recent thought see his work on factor analysis in Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, 5: 147 155, 1945. 
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number skills, space visualization, inventiveness, perceptual speed, 
rote memory, inductive reasoning, and general mental efficiency. 

Take, for example, one key item in all of this, the concept of 
social values. Every member of every society draws upon that 
society's storehouse of values, its organized knowledge. Some of 
these ways of knowing, of being, of wanting, of doing, are to be 
plainly seen, whereas others are concealed, the taken-for-granted 
path habits on which much of living rests. Because these values 
are the core of every culture, any such thing as a value-free test 
seems out of the question. Moreover, since cultures differ in ways 
we know and in ways we may not yet comprehend, the comparison 
of cultural strangers as to IQ seems hazardous in the extreme. 

We recall here an experience of long ago, a project in testing some 
white Southern highland children. Knowing that word symbols 
would stump these subjects, that common expressions like ‘the 
opposite of” might not be understood, tests were selected or de- 
vised which were as nonverbal as possible. An example is the lost- 
ball problem. Instructions were: “Here is a field (showing a draw- 
ing), and children have been playing ball in it. They have lost their 
ball. Now, take this pencil. Study the field and then draw a line 
which will show just how you would walk in order to find the lost 
ball. Walk so that you will be sure to find the ball.” 

Assured that the children understood, that many had lost a ball 
at play, we were none the less puzzled at their answers. The correct 
answer was to circle the field, keep circling it, from rim to center or 
the reverse. Boys and girls tended to zigzag about, going here, 
Stopping there, starting again. Why? After an interview or two, the 
reason became quite clear. When these subjects lost a ball, they 
knew where to find it—down this gully, under that rock, in that 
Prish Their test behaviors were very intelligent, though we en 
een going c ! They had no concept of an open play- 
field, eee ai ii To have compared their scores 
with those of average American children would have been wrong 
Indeed. z 

We have been discussing intergroup differences in IQ. An issue 
even nearer the schools, one that is now very controversial, has to 
do with intracultural differences, the class-typed learnings of 


Schoolchildren. i aa 
About the time of World War I, psychologists debated vigor- 
; s leadership, and 


ously the constancy of the IQ. Under Stoddard’: 
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with research to back them up, the so-called ‘‘Iowa school” chal- 
lenged current ideas. “They published dozens of studies,” says 
Sargent," “indicating that nursery school attendance, orphanage 
and foster-home living, and other broad types of experience could 
affect the IQ.” The result was to show that environment was more 
significant than had been thought, that the IQ could be changed 
within measurable limits. This set the stage for the work of the 
“Chicago school,” with their studies of class status and intelligence. 

The most definitive work so far has been the study by Eells and 
others which we have just cited in a footnote. This was a study of 
about 5,000 white children, nine to fourteen years of age, in the 
schools of Rockford, Ill., a city of over 85,000. Eight standard 
intelligence tests were given, after which an index of social-class 
status was computed by use of a modified Warner ISC scale. High 
and low status populations were selected and then used to study 
the relation of class level to IQ distributions. Test items were 
analyzed for difficulty and significance. 

Positive correlations, low to medium, were found between status 
level and IQ scores. Coefficients ranged from .20 to .43, each being 
statistically significant. The IQ’s of high-status pupils averaged 
from 3 to 23 points higher than the IQ’s of low-status pupils, 
though overlaps were common. When some 650 test items were 
analyzed, about half showed differences for high- and low-status 
groups of young children, and 85 per cent for older children, with 
all differences Significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 
Variations were largest for verbal IQ tests and smallest for pic- 
torial and other “noncultural” material. 

In his very cautious comments on these findings, Eells suggests 
various possible explanations. In his opinion, “variations in oppo!- 
tunity for familiarity with specific cultural words, objects, or proc- 
esses required for answering test items seem . . . the most ade- 
quate general explanation for most: of the findings.” While more 
research is needed, it would now appear that the IQ tests in most 
common use in schools do reflect, to a marked degree, the social- 
class backgrounds of pupils rather than their ability to learn. Tests 
are heavily weighted in favor of middle- to upper-class pupils and 


ce st the great mass of schoolchildren who are from lower-class 
evels. 


15 S. S. Sargent, in a review of Eells et al, I i i i 
coor: ue s +» Intelligence and Cultural Difference’ 
University of Chicago Press, 1951, in American Journal of Sociology, 58: 209, 1952. 
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r ra verbal IQ tests be devised which are equally fair to all 
a wei; regardless of their class-typed modes of life? A comparison 
of “old” and “new” tests will show the direction research is taking. 


IQ Test, Standard IQ Test, New Type 
A sy i 
U is to a composer asa A baker goes with bread in the same 
( A is to what? way a carpenter goes with what? 
paper ( ) sculptor ( )author ( )asaw ( )ahouse( )aspoon 
( ) musician ( ) man ( )anail( )aman 


Obviously, the new-type item is better. It is more likely to tap 
oi learnings, thus to test a pupil’s ability to think, to reason 
x an answer. The aim in this kind of testing is to free tests as far 
poob from symbol identification, word recognition, or recall. 
of dea the focus is on intelligence as problem solving, a way 
5 ental functioning. Picture tests and life drawings may do this 

etter than do words, and experimentation with them is general. 


OTHER FORMS OF TESTING 


as vulnerable to criticism, or at 
andard IQ testing. For 
d personality test, & 


Ae a forms of testing seem to us 

st as much subject to misuse, as does st 

example, here are items from a widely use 
neurotic inventory.” 


l. Do you see more fun or humor in things when you are in a group than 
4 when you are alone? [Right answer, & sign of “normalcy,” is no.] 

- Can you usually understand a problem better by studying it alone 
3 ake by discussing it with others? [Right answer is yes.] l 

+ Do you usually face your troubles alone without seeking help? [Right 


q Sewer is yea.) 
- Do you like to bear responsibilities alon 


_ Here, it appears to us, is & tester with a firm faith in individual- 
1sm—in man alone, free, strong, ungrouped. On this test, subjects 


= prefer to work with others, who find satisfaction in being with 
tem, who depend upon them for help, are judged abnormal, t.2., 
with life. Could 


Ww $ 

Veak, dependent, maladjusted, unable to cope 5 OA 
dere be any greater distortion of human nature? For all his time, 
Man has been a group man, 4 pack member. This has been his 


Strength, not his weakness, & survival technique. Tt has been dimin- 
‘shed more in present days than in any past period, yet why schools, 


e? [Right answer is yes.] 
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by use of this test, should accelerate the trend toward asocial, or 
unsocial, living is not easy to understand. 

Attitude testing, on which so much of current social psychology 
is founded, is another case in point. A small but significant study 
will point the way toward a discussion of some of its hazards. ! 

Some years ago, Professor LaPiere and two Chinese friends made 
a trip east from California.!® They traveled by auto and on it 
way stopped for meals and overnight at 184 restaurants, mote 8; 
and hotels. On returning home, a questionnaire was maged t 
these places, asking if they would accept Chinese patrons. W = 
over 90 per cent of the replies were negative. A control group n 
places which had not been visited gave about the same per cent o 
negative answers. 

Unless one has thought some, he may not realize how great a 
difference exists between attitudes (test responses) and life be- 
haviors, what people do. Teachers get all the “right” answers from 
pupils in a discussion of, say, Brotherhood Week, but outside of 
school “wrong” behaviors go unchecked. Camp counselors observe 
that white and nonwhite children team up for activities, yet on re- 
turning home the same boys and girls pull apart. Adults who go to 
interracial conferences in the South may say polite farewells before 
boarding bus or train or plane for home, thus avoiding embarrassing 
situations. A school superintendent adopts a very liberal interracial 
policy for city schools yet continues to assign Negro teachers tO 
Negro districts and not to upgrade them. A college professor 
lectures on democratic human relations but never misses a meeting 
of a homeowners’ association of which he is a leading member. 

What is one to make out of this? What reliance can be put on 
check-type test responses? Inconsistency is, perhaps, nothing to 
get too excited about. It is a commonplace, a reflection of our sehiz- 
oid culture. To expect complete consistency in feeling, thought, and 
action is, we suspect, unreasonable. And yet this admission should 
not obscure the point at issue. If school and college students are 
not minded to do in life what they say on tests, of what good po 
the tests? To answer forthwith that test findings have severa 
practical uses, for example, in planning classroom work, is again ia 
dodge the main issue. The question is how to educate for bette! 
human relations under life conditions. 

Consider some difference 
of everyday living. A m 


1 Richard LaPiere, 


r = ug 
es between academic testing and the t a 
5 * y : ms 
ajor aim of testers is to create conditio: 
P 7 1934. 
“Attitudes versus Actions,” Social Forces, 13: 230-237, 193 


bo 
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where inhibitions are absent, where true “attitudes” can be ex- 
pressed. This means that life is falsified, for life is seldom like that. 
On a good test, issues have been clarified; the bugs have been 
ironed out. In life, issues come buried in other issues, and their 
unscrambling is a problem. In life, phrasings are loaded, but in 
testing words mean what they say within the limits of common 
usage. In life, whatever has happened sets the context for decision, 
Whereas on a test every effort is made to control successive stimuli, 
to prevent unwanted carry-over. In life, a person expects to be held 
accountable for what he says, but on a test he is anonymous. 
Other test limitations could be listed, for instance, those that 
stem from statistical assumptions and procedures. To illustrate, in 
ne ee testing, reliability is based on the fact that, for large 
ar 5 of cases, findings will be stable. This does not mean that 
R viens of any one subject have been measured reliably. Conclu- 
Slons apply to the mass, i.e., averages, deviations, etc. In sampling, 
to make another point, the reactions of one subject have the same 
weight as the reactions of any other subject, though in life this is 
not likely to be the case. People are nowise alike and equal in their 


bility, for instance, to influence the opinions of others." In sum, 
ate only within a rather artificial, mechanical 
ignoring everything about 


Science can oper 
Situatii . 
tuation. It abstracts from reality, 


Eo except the pinpoint under study. 
We would not imply in anything that has been said that testing 


San been oversold, that it is by nature harmful, that it should be 
th apped. The moral, if any, is that, as teachers, we should learn 
sir nature of academic testing, its uses and limitations, in the 
eel task. We hope that testers will keep critical of their 
to 3 keep on developing better tests. The one thing we most want 
a in academic intergroup testing iS the kind of test which will 

orporate within it the life situations m which people tend to act. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


ee What is academic education? Tell of your experiences, good and 
» In it. Do you like it some, very much, not at all? Why? 
2. Of the 339,000 college students who took the United States draft 
cferment test in the spring of 1952, 63 per cent passed. Over half the 


Vv a 
Ortherners passed, and less than 40 per cent of the Southerners. Why? 


his critique of opinion polls. 
American Sociological Review, 


17 z 3 
“pu Point. well made by Herbert Blumer in See his 
54g > C Opinion and Public Opinion Polling,” 13; 


J., 1948. 
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Top passers were engineers and physical science and math students. 
Lowest passers of all were education students, with only 27 per cent get- 
ting by. How do you explain this? 

3. What would you have done about the picturesque textbook? That 
is, starting where the case left off, would you have developed a unit on 
race? If so, work out your plan in detail. 

4. How much do you know about the “ignorant”? For example, of 
18 million men examined for military service in World War II, one in 
twelve turned out to be illiterate or nearly so. Read Eli Ginzberg and 
D. W. Bray, The Uneducated, Columbia University Press, 1953, looking 
especially into conditions of the Negro in the Southeast along with 
Spanish-Americans and Indians. 

5. What do you think of our teach-as-you-please plan, Fig. 11? As a 
class project, build an academic study unity on race, creed, or national 
origins for some grade or high school level. Books by Dr. Hilda Taba and 
staff, all published by the American Council on Education, will be helpful: 


With Focus on Human Relations Literature for Human Understanding 
Reading Ladders for Human Rela- Elementary Curriculum in Inter- 


tions group Relations 
Curriculum in Intergroup Rela- I ntergroup Relations in Public 
tions Schools 


Sociometry in Group Relations 


6. If you are not Jewish, have you ever visited a Jewish weekday or 


Sunday school? A student team might do this and report to the class. Is 
teaching academic? 
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CHAPTER ll 


Group-process Education 


In the beginning was the word. 


—JouN 
In the beginning was the deed. 
—GoETHE 
The word and the deed are one. 
—ABESCHYLUS 


f In Sugar on the Slate,! a small high school is undergoing renova- 
tion, a change-over from academic education to an “activity 
program.” Sadie, an old-time math teacher, is confused. She can’t 
figure out how to teach math by playing games, for example, 

movable chairs.” “Why,” explained a bright young thing, fresh 
out of college, “that’s easy.” As she told it, “some pupils are 
plus, some minus, and then there is X. Pupils move about, act out 
the problem. They want to find the value of X.” Sadie, far from 
clear, asks what happens when X and A or L or Z, get on the same 
chair, “Ts the chair sawed in two” ? The young thing laughed. ‘‘Oh, 
no,” she replied, “not in modern education. X sits on A’s lap, and 
do they love it!” Sadie could savvy that, all right. But did they 
learn anything? When told they ‘earned a lot,” her query was, 

a lot of what?” 

How funny can we get in schooling, how much sugar on the 
Slate? Was it Maugham who said that God must love us yet we 
Should not push Him too far? We are expected, evidently, to save 
ourselves from our folly. Group-process teaching, group dynamics, 
an activity program, have no doubt been a good thing in public 
education, have saved children from unbearable boredom. But if 

his kind of teaching and learning is to be more than a rambune- 
tious romp, little games for little (or big) people, then it will have 


1 7 
A novel by Don Fontaine, Farrar, Strauss, and Young, 1951. 
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to move along the lines of sociological knowledge. It will have = 
combine persons into team-type programs, join together the wor 
and the deed in teacher-guided, teacher-assessed, action. Let us 
inquire into this, beginning as usual with some concrete cases. 


SCHOOL CASES, SOME EXAMPLES 


We shall draw again on school and college cases. Examples are 
meant to be illustrations, to lead to class discussion. In the case 
below, the writer is a play therapist. Her work is with six- to eight- 
year-olds, divided into groups of fours. These children are prob- 
lems, the chief issue being their social adjustments. June, the child 
of most concern to us, is a Negro, seven years of age. The teacher 
who referred her said that she was “aggressive, quarrelsome, not 
liked.” She is the only Negro pupil in the two play groups. She is 
not at ease in her race role. 


June, Play Therapy? 


June, on entering the room, said she had gotten sand in her hair the 
last time she came to group meeting. Her mother said she was not to do 


so again. At this, Beverly jeered at June. “So what? You know the rules. 
We can throw sand in this half of the 


line, yow’ll get sand in your hair. 
over there, on that side.” 
Presently, June crossed the line. “ Don’t throw sand on me,” she 
squealed, but Jackie and Pete both began to throw sand at her. Nothing 
came of this, and the children settled down. 
and the girls went over to an easel and st 
Pete said he didn’t see why they 
even to killing off one another and 
of course, about some limitations t 
before when he had struck a group 


room. And if you come over that 
If you don’t like it, you should stay 


The boys played in the sand, 
arted to paint. 

couldn’t do anything they wanted to, 
wrecking the room. He was growling, 
hat had been put upon him the day 
member. Suddenly the two boys, after 
some whispering, jumped out of the sandbox, ran over to a collapsible 
dollhouse, and began to wreck it. This was an acceptable form of destruc- 


tiveness, the house having been built for that purpose, so that the 
therapist offered no interference. 


The two girls watched as the boys tore down the house. Beverly dipped 


her brush into red paint. “Blood, blood, blood!” she yelled, as sre 
smeared the paint across the picture. And then, “Come on, June. Let 


? Adapted from Virginia M. 


Asline, “Play Therapy and Race Conflict in Yours 
Children,” Journal of Abnormal 


and Social Psychology, 43: 300-310, 1948. 
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let them throw sand at us.” June yelled her assent, and they leaped across 
the “safety line.” At once the boys threw sand on them, and June reverted 
to her usual protest. Beverly again pointed out that June should not have 
crossed the line, and June shrugged. “People are so funny,” Jackie said 
to the therapist. “June wants us to throw sand at her but she yells 
when we do.” People don’t always behave the way they feel,” replied 
the therapist. “You act and say one thing and sometimes you mean 
another.” ‘ Yes,” Jackie said. “I never tell how I really feel. I pretend— 
pretend all the time.” 

June, who had heard what Jackie said, lay down on the floor and rolled. 
Pete dumped sand on her. She laughed and threw sand back at him. Then 
June got into the big sandbox. The boys protested, declaring that the 
sandbox was their territory, that the girls—for Beverly had joined June 
—were invaders. When the boys advanced, the girls retreated. They went 
to the puppets and began to put on a show. All boy puppets were beaten 
by the girls and called “morons.” Beverly then said that she really loved 
boys, that she wished she was a boy. Jackie said he wished he was a girl, 
and Pete said he wished he was a king and everybody had to obey him. 
June was silent. On Beverly’s loud insistence that June say how she felt, 
the girl flared up. “I will not tell you. And you white folks went ahead 
and got sand in my hair. And I told you not to.” 

_ When Beverly argued that it was June’s fault, that she had crossed the 
line, June stepped over the line again. “TIl come across the line again and 
again and again. And PI tell my mother on you whites.” All three 
children sanded June until she got back in the safety zone. When another 
handful was thrown at her for good measure, the therapist called atten- 
tion to the rules. ‘This is the safety zone. No sand over here.” 

June sulked. She went to the easel and stirred the paints. Suddenly, 
She turned to the other children, now playing in the sandbox. “Look at 
You three! You awful three! You white trash!” 7 

Beverly sprang up. ‘Don’t you call me that, you—you—, and she 
looked furtively at the therapist. “You want to call her a name because 
she called you one, don’t you?” said the therapist. “Y es,” was the 
reply, Jackie spoke ‘ap: “Be kind to her, Beverly. Her feelings must es 

urt.” The boy dug in the sand. “You really wanted to call her a mgee" 
didn’t you?” Beverly hung her head, and June looked at all three of her 


“white folks” with hot eyes 

ee “ Do you want to rine here and play with us?” Jackie said to June. 
No,” June replied. “Come on,” the boy said, 

Place.” June gingerly edged over and took Jackie's place. va bine 
Jackie, who had begun to paint, painted a piece of paper soul : iat 

and then put a thick blob of red in the middle. He came to he thara 

and whispered, “Guess what itis?” “I don’t know,” she said, “do Y 


“you can have my 
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want to tell me?” The boy grinned slyly. “It’s got something to do with 
June,” he whispered, “and it looks like she got hurt.” 
After a little, Jackie went over and sat on the sandbox where the girls 
were playing. “Do you like us better now?” he asked June. She smiled at 
him, saying, “Uh-huh!” Jackie returned to his easel, tore down his paint- 
ing, and threw it away. “What color do you like best?” he said to a 
“Pink,” she said. Jackie mixed some pink paint, painted a picture, an 
gave it to June. a 
This was the last session of this group of four, with June now joining s 
new group of Rollin, Louise, and Perry. “Look at him. He’s on the toilet, 
Rollin exclaimed about a doll. “Shame! Shame!” June cried, “Why? 
the boy asked. “I don’t know,” June replied. The subject held no further 
interest and the children began to play house. They set a table. ‘‘We’re 
eating breakfast,” June announced. Shortly, she bumped the table, 
knocking it over. “These children are bad girls!” Rollin shouts. “They 
are not bad,” June shouts in return. “You dope!” Rollin yells. “You re 
a dope yourself,” is June’s reply, at which the boy calls her a “redhead. 
Each child screams at the other. Rollin moves over to the dollhouse and 
wrecks it. June grabs up the baby doll and swings it by a leg, as if to dash 
its brains out. f 
Shortly the children began to paint. As Rollin pins up a paper, he sticks 
his finger. “Look,” he said, “T’ll need first aid.” As he washes his finger, 
he spills some water on the floor. “Oh, I am sorry,” he says. “Why did 
you say you were sorry?” June asks. “I dare say,” she continued, “yon 
don’t need to say you are sorry in here.” “That’s why I’ll say it in here, 
Rollin replied. “I get so tired of saying w 
Perry holds up the brown paint water. 
June sets up a small table, calling it a “ 
past Rollin, she jars his arm so th 
carrying. “Oh, for Christ’s sake,’ 
spilled the tray. You make me s 
back and her face clouds over. 
are you, then?” 


hat I’m supposed to say.” 
“Nice whiskey,” he observes. 
cocktail table.” As she reaches 
at he spills the tray of “drinks” he 18 
“he shouts, “you god-damn nigger. You 
o mad I could spit on you.” June draws 
“I am not a nigger!” she shouts. “What 
Rollin demands. June looked about unhappily, thinking 
up a reply. “IT... I am a person!” she said. 

There is complete silence in the play room. Each child is quiet, watch- 
ful, waiting. “Pm sorry, June,” Rollin said. “That’s all right,” June 
replied, and the children resume their activities. 

June picks up a white doll. She holds it side by side with a Negro doll, 
looking at them a long time. She puts the white doll in a doll bed, carefully 
tucking it in. She glares at the Negro doll, then grabs a hammer and 
pounds it. “Get rid of the old nigger!” she shouts. “Dirty old nigger- 
Black, hateful old nigger.” Rollin jumps up quickly and comes to her- 
“June!” he says. “June! She is a person!” “Oh, Pm sorry,” says June 
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in a tone of distress. She picks up the Negro doll. “Could I . . . ,” and 
she looks at Rollin, “put her in the same bed with the—the pretty doll?” 
The children then debate whether people should ever sleep together. 
Rollin asks if the Negro girl wants to sleep with the white girl. June will 
not commit herself. The boy takes the first doll and puts it in bed alone. 
He then takes it up, throws the bed across the room, and places the 
Negro doll in bed with the white doll. June is now all smiles. 

At the next meeting of this group, June sat down at a table across from 
Perry, . She reached over and took a piece of his clay. The boy sprang to 
his feet, screaming “Give me back my clay!” “T want it!” June said, 
hugging it tightly. “Give it! Give it!” yelled Perry, snatching at it. The 
therapist reflected the children’s attitudes—June’s desire to keep the 
clay, Perry’s anger at the act. ‘“He’s sure mad,” June said gleefully. 
“Look at his face. He gets so red when he gets mad,” she giggled. “I like 
to make his face change color!” Perry glared at her. “Pd like to make 
your face change color. I’d like to make it white so you wouldn’t be so 
Mean.” Here, again, the therapist tried to mediate by interpreting one 
child to the other. She noted that each child would like to change the 
Color of the other’s face, to which neither child replied. 

June hurled the clay to the floor. “Don’t you call me names!” she 
yelled at Perry. “June doesn’t like to have someone call her names,” said 
the therapist. Perry looked angrily at the therapist. “She is a mean, 
nasty ” “I am not! I am not!” screamed June. Perry watched 
June cry, “Look,” he said in a very calm voice, “you jerked away my 
clay. Why did you do that to me?” “I don’t know,” June said meekly. 
She hung her head and wiped her eyes. Louise came up. “Do you want 
to play with us?” she asked June, and June nodded. 

Louise laid her hand on June’s hair. “My, your hair feels funny,” she 
remarked, June put her hand to her hair. She looked at Louise suspi- 
ciously, then reached out and touched Louise’s hair. “ Your hair feels 
funny,” June said belligerently. But Louise was not making fun of June. 
She touched her hair gently with both hands. “Your hair is diferent, 

ouise said. “No,” June screamed, burying her hands not so gently in 
er playmate’s bai “No! It’s your hair that’s different.” ‘‘You’ve 
both got different kinds of hair,” said the therapist. By now, the boys 
ad approached. Rollin touched June’s hair. “I think you’ve pobre 
air, June,” he said. Perry stuck his hand on June’s hair, then on Louise’s, 
en his own, then Rollin’s. “Your hair is sort of like June’s,” he said to 
Rollin, “Ts it?” June asked, and she felt Rollin’s hair. re 
Each of you has hair that is a little different from any other, 
erapist said. June laughed. Louise and Perry laughed. “But it all oa 
°n our heads,” said Perry. All the children agreed with this wisdom an 


Teturned to their play. 
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The problem was to teach these youngsters how to get along, to 
show them that groupness means a give and take. June, in par- 
ticular, had a tough time. In incident after incident, many not 
cited in our excerpt, she is made to feel that she is different, that 
she does not belong. She does not sense that, in part, she is re- 
sponsible for these attacks, bringing them on. She does this mainly 
by violating group rules, as in the sand throwing. June’s behaviors 
change when she does not feel her “differences,” when she is in- 
cluded in the group. 


The next example tends to divide a college class pro and con. 
Some students say that such teaching is justifiable as a last resort; 
others feel that it is too risky to undertake. The case writer is the 
present author. 

Blackie, a Sociodrama? 

Invited to help solve some school discipline problems, we asked the 
teacher to be specific. She named a run of things, mostly violations of 
room order, One third-grader, Blackie, was pointed out as ringleader. 
He tripped children as they passed his seat, kicked them, kept the room 
in turmoil. 

On being introduced to this class, the speaker said he was indeed inter- 
ested in young people, telling the group a story or two. After some 
laughs, the visitor went on talking. He explained that his interest was in 
how people treated people, how we learn to live together in groups. 
Sometimes we all treat people very good, sometimes rather bad. Were 
there any bad ways in which some schoolchildren treated one another? 
Several pupils spoke, until someone mentioned “kicking.” Here the 
visitor appeared puzzled, saying that he did not know what this meant. 
Pupil answers did not seem to help him much 
together in front of the class. 

“Now,” he said, “I would like to see this kicking. Who will show Me 
how it goes?” Several children spoke in chorus, urging Blackie to volun- 
teer. At the visitor's invitation, this boy slouched up front and was asked 
to take a seat on either of the chairs. “But we need another person, don’t 
we,” and the class, now excited, shrieked “Yes!” When no child offered 


to come up, the visitor selected one, a sturdy little girl, and walked with 
her to the other chair. 


, and he pulled two chairs 


By this time, the class was in a hubbub, this making the oecasion—* 
we had hoped—an edueable one. Grinning all the while, the visito" 
spread out his hands for quiet. To fix attention still further, he began = 
view the chairs from various angles, moving them a bit this way or that 


3 From Cook, Intergroup Relations in Teacher K 


America? 
Council on Education, 1951, 


ducation, pp. 110-111, 
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ab ie Silty ‘eae complete, every child focused, he turned suddenly 
l ittle girl. “Now kick him, now! Go on, kick!” Moved by the sug- 
Esstion the girl let loose a gentle little tap. The boy, surprised by this 
gage role, for he had expected to do the kicking, muttered a lethargic 
uch!” Neither child made any further move, except to eye the visitor 
wW ho had lost interest in the whole affair. ` f 
oe away from Blackie and Mary, pulling their classmate’s eyes 
Why we the adult in this drama gave every sign of disappointment. 
eee ee was nothing. Tt was nothing at all. Why should anyone 
on any about it? Again, the class became active, with many pupils 
meen the speaker that he was wrong, that kicking was bad! After 
askina] ek toward the two chairs, the visitor turned suddenly to Mary, 
aul len to show again how kicking went. This time she registered a 
ei e yod Blackie let out a yell. The class was completely silent and 
mene apparently, was surprised and disturbed. 
on in our theory, to be the teachable moment, the proper use of 
Th | a Be effect. V ery solemn now, we said we saw why kicking was bad. 
hurts, doesn’t it?” we asked Blackie, and his reply left no doubt. 


ad, and the boy felt that it should be stopped. 


he hurt and it was ba 
© was standing now with the adult’s arm about his shoulder, looking 
, and it should 


a in his martyr role. But still, kicking was bad 
ie pped. 
i a now was to involve the whole class in an action plan and, in 
What si to restore Blackie to his leader role but on the side of antikic ng. 
listing Aa dane was to talk through the issue with the group, with Blackie 
to be e ik SUBERSUODS and at times commenting on them. Since this was 
for de vetyhady 's plan, the teacher was pulled in, though responsibility 
ne Seiston making was left with the group. 
Par group plan was very simple, merely 
te the tat anyone who forgot and did so would have to ex} 
group. Unable to maintain contact with this teacher, we never 


ear 3 
ied how this plan worked out. 


that no one would kick or 
plain his action 


in = do not intend to recommend kicking to teachers but to n 
Dane A re research on which re en of teaching Ae 
Dean aT Wor T HE Dete a ue maates ‘he 
groups = $ _ fo) Ceran i prs a a i oul : 

l of Iowa housewives were given lectures and demonstrations 
along these lines, and in another three groups the techniques were 


Infor 3 r PE: 5 5 
ormal discussion, followed by group decision. In a checkup some 


n A 
"onths after, 3 per cent of the women mm the lecture groups had 


wan y 
Cited in T. M. Newcomb and E. L. Hartley (eds), 


p 
P. 330-344, Holt, 1947. 
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served one or more of these meats, in comparison with a wira 

the women in the discussion groups. Lewin stresses the matter a 

group decision, a public affirmation of intent. This was the ye 

nique used with Blackie, a commitment before his peers to stop 
icki ripping. 

ee es is used often in school trouble cases. A 

high school cafeteria clean-up case will illustrate. 


Cleaning up a School Cafeteria’ 


The scene is noon in a school cafeteria. The place is packed with seit 
high students, grabbing a bite to eat. The room is close, smelly, and noisy, 
and touch and go contacts show bad manners to say the least. One boy, 
an undersized Negro lad, lingers from table to table on his way to one 
seat. His tray of food sways this way and that as he moves, bringing ye 4 
of “ Drop it, fella!” and “Throw it, Bill!” A Negro teacher, who is super- 
vising the lunch period, took the boy by the arm, hurrying him along. 
Presently, he pushed him into a vacant seat. ' 

As the teacher turned to go, Bill stood up, threw his tray of food m 
the air, then jumped on the teacher’s back. The latter recovered quick $ 
shook the boy off, fell on him, and a crowd gathered. When order Te 
restored, the principal was called, and he took the boy to his office. = 
the pupil was reprimanded and then questioned. Repeatedly questione 
on his conduct, all that Bill would say was that “OL X” had called T g 
‘little white monkey,” that he would not take this “frum nobody.” T a 
boy himself was of brown complexion, much darker than many Neg? 
youngsters in this mixed big-city school. 

When the lunchroom super 
along and calling him a “it 
had used as a taunt to Bill. 
title was so insulting to th 
the boy’s social studies te 


his judgment, a school disgrace. 

When his “problems of democracy” 
about the school cafeteria. Bill was a 
mention was made of the noontime in 
place? Good food? Good atmosphere? 
mostly critical, came from students thi 


d 
class met, the instructor weg 
member of this class, though e 
cident. Was the cafeteria 2 ee 
A good gathering place? a 
ck and fast. The lunch half 


5 From Cook, op. cit., pp. 112-114, 
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was bedlam, or nearly so, disliked by everyone who spoke. What, then, 
could school citizens do? The rest of that meeting and all of the next 
centered on a clean-up campaign. 

In general outline, the plan was much the same as this group had made 
before, t.e., in connection with other projects. First, the cafeteria would 
be visited and a study made. After this was done, a group chairman 
was elected and committees set up. One committee was.on foods, another 
on rowdyism, a third on posters, and a fourth on entertainment. Two 
Weeks later, after the campaign had seemed to bog down, two other com- 
mittees were added. One was on publicity, the other on leadership. Both 
of these subgroups sought to involve the whole school in the work. It had 
long since become evident that one class period per day did not give these 
committees enough time. Meetings were held at off hours, plus an evening 
or two on week ends. 

It would take time to sketch the details of committee work. The food 
8roup, for example, took pride in its “scientific plan.” Members checked 
Samples of trays as they passed the cashier’s desk. Their findings showed 
the dominance of hotdogs, cokes, and deserts; the dearth of solid foods; 
the absence of fruits and vegetables. Such data were discussed at a gen- 
eral meeting, after which they were turned over to the posters committee. 

"hese students devised slogans, made signs, and invented comic char- 
“cters to show good food choices and bad and good manners in eating. 
Each item played on some health or prestige theme, for instance the 

1€ muscle man.” 3 

The leader committee became as much a morale builder as anything 
else. After the group’s initial enthusiasm had died down, after the job 

ecame work and apparent gains were small, the whole project was re- 
Studied in a 3-hour meeting at the teacher’s home. Why the loss of pep? 
y hat had been done by each subgroup and why? Should other students H 
volved, in fact, every leader in the school? And how could this be done? 
hile head count and effect statistics are not lacking on this project, 

€Y do not tell very much about what happened to these youth. Our 
8uess is, first, that citizenship was taught in perhaps the only way it can 
A taught, by being made concrete, hooked up with things to do. Second, 

'S project was a good race mixer, the best the school has had. Third, 
Students learned about school, what it is like as a system of groups. 
“Ourth, they got an idea of their own strength as an action group, a 
earning that must be made time and again if it is to carry over into out- 
Side life, into area citizenship. 

One Point of stress in this case is our tendency as teachers ms 
reat words as basic rather than as symptomatic, diagnostic. W! 4 
Called a name, who told a lie, who used profanity? Who cheated, 
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stole, disobeyed? Such conduct cannot be ignored, not if order a 
be kept, yet the significant query is not who but why, why mast us 
done? What made it appear proper to the actor, even necessary? In 
the cafeteria case, “OP X” had triggered the boy’s emotional out- 
burst. But the phrase applied to Bill had long since been worn thin 
by his classmates. It ‘‘caused” his behavior only in the sense of re- 
leasing tensions long suppressed. 

Of more importance is the teacher’s concept of group work. 
Judging by the minor miracles to be read in educational journals, 
judging even by the best classroom movies,® the process has been 
oversimplified. Once a group begins to work, it would appear that 
some magic force has been released. All that teachers seem to do is 
walk about, visiting with students. They drop a word now, a word 
then, and everything starts to hum. Group work is seldom like this. 
It is sweat labor, the same as any other kind of teaching. A teacher 
must stand as usual on his record, win or lose or draw. 

We are quite willing, for our part, to admit more failures than 
successes. At times, as every teacher has said, one should not have 
failed. The case below is written by a Hazelton teacher. 


Milk-cap Case 


Hazelton is a small Pennsylvania mining town. It has a great mixture 
of nationalities, with Polish predominating. It has the usual institutions 
—stores, churches, schools, ete. The incident I want to relate involved 
the high school. ; 

In the summer, most of us go to summer school and we return with 
new ideas to try out. One teacher came back last summer with more than 
50 uses to which common milk-bottle caps could be put. We decided at 
our second faculty meeting to ask the children to bring to school all the 
milk caps they could collect in their homes. When only a few caps Were 
brought in, we decided to promote a contest. Prizes were to be give? ve 
the best classes [classes bringing in the most caps], so that all our group’ 
began to compete. 

With classes arrayed against one another, with students and teachers 
talking up the contest, milk-cap collection spread like wildfire. Group’ 
made signs and slogans, such as “On Your Way, Chum! Beg, Borrow: 
or Steal Milk Caps!” During the two weeks of the campaign, the cum” 
lative scores of the ten leading classes were posted daily on the mam 
bulletin board. This group had 52, that one 106, another 126, and so 0”- 


PE 
° For example, the MeGraw-Hill film Learning to Understand Children. This 
a good movie to use 


to teach concrete what-do-you-do details. 
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As teachers, we did not know what really was taking place, why 
Scores shot up so fast. All that I will now report came out later on, 
after the school board had made an investigation of the sorry milk-cap 
contest, 

At first, the scrap had been fair. Children brought the caps from home 
and only a parent or two complained. By the middle of the first week, a 
black market in caps had been set up. Starting at the rate of 1 cent per 
Cap, caps were soon selling for a nickel each. About this time some of the 
youngsters had begun to follow the town’s three dairy delivery trucks, 
stealing the caps off milk bottles as the milk was delivered at homes. 
Worse still, a bunch of Polish kids began to steal from stores that sold 
milk. These were stores where customers served themselves. In passing 
the milk case, a boy would pull off several caps under the pretext of buy- 
ing a bottle of milk. 

The merchants were greatly puzzled by this. One of them complained 
to the town marshal, who must have figured that it was a kid trick. At 
ANY rate, the marshal came to the school, where he saw the bulletin board. 
ay talked to the principal whose face, no doubt, was pretty red! The 
Principal passed a note to each of us and said the contest was off, that 
NO prizes would be given for milk caps. When we made the announcement 
to our classes, the news was greeted with loud catealls, whistles, and boos. 

hat these kids did was to organize a one-day “strike,” meaning only 

ie Some of them cut classes the next day. i 
ae his unfortunate business would have stopped here, but the merchants 
th © not satisfied. They demanded that an investigation be made, sO 
co the school board held a public hearing. Each of us had to tai 
Ut a time, it looked as if the principal and one teacher would be a 
Wag the board split in its vote, with one member not eae 

Serious then, but now we can laugh at our foolishness in the milk- 


cap Case, 

aden like this are hard to believe. No one wants to think = 
ults would act this way. Obviously, group processes can get ou 

i more 


land, become unmanageable. There is power m groups, 


thes 
? Many teachers might guess. 


A COLLEGE CASE, THE CAMPUS 


> el i y n in 
G Croup-process teaching at the college level is very ee = 
“stoom work. It is found, too, in campus activities, the ne 
i es from the University 


Sele : 
of “ted for illustration. The ease chosen comes 7 fee mest te 
nesota. It is reported by two college officials, both ac 


Ne ay 
events deseribed. 
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‘ TEPER mar” 
Fraternity Discrimination, the Making of University Policy 


invi iversity’s 

At a large student son we pa — ar Ba ede 

i 7 7 ity exclusion clauses. j 
apip a Studenta should feel free to discuss the TE 
formulate their ideas, keeping the university’s interests a ne a e 
should present their conclusions to university authorities for re 
E apd in October, 1947. At once, we were visited by alee 
advocates. They urged that we take immediate action to end H poet 
criminations, notably against nonwhite students. Again we pre 
the university is dedicated, not to enforcing conformity, but to e We 
students how to think through conflict issues to their just resolutio as 
believed that the frat problem should be handled by the entire unive 

nity. , 
pa Ta views become known, there followed a period of ieie 
activity. This took place on the campus, among students, and + hak 
outside, among townspeople and citizen groups. Minneapolis a ups 
time had a big self-survey in process and the university was invi rire? 
take part. A committee appointed by the president reviewed oe 
tive policies and practices, athletic participation, and the like. The vai 
versity then formulated its own corporate policy of no sgh saa al 
the basis of race, creed, or national origins, in short, no angen’ = 
against any qualified student. But with respect to student activi A 
the university did not judge it effective, educationally speaking, a 
enforce its general policy until students had first studied issues % 
devised plans of their own. nae 

Here a review of our situation is in order. In 1931, when the pari 
fraternity Council (LFC) was organized, Negro and Jewish frats ite 
not admitted. In 1938, after a year’s debate, these groups were eet 
to take part in campus I-FC functions. In 1944, after polling I-FC m ull 
ber groups, Negro and Jewish frats were extended an invitation to 
membership. In that year, our Panhellenic Association petitione” ne 
national body for the acceptance of Jewish sororities, but nothing ¢* 
of this. 

In 1947, the 
study of mino 
employment, a 
and both the 


, was ® 
Minneapolis community survey was undertaken. It ari, 
rity treatment in public institutions, residential o 
nd so forth. The university participated, as we a rela- 
I-FC and the PA established committees on huma 

7 Based on E. G, Williamson and B. 


ial CoP” 
J. Borreson, “Learning to Resolve Socia 
flict,” Educational Record, 31: 26-38, 1950. 
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tions. Thus, the October, 1947, meeting climaxed a steadily growing 
interest in intergroup relations. It was precipitated by two events. One 
was a series of editorials in the student Daily, opposing racial or other 
discrimination. The other was petitions by two new frats for Senate 
Committee recognition, the Senate being the student governing body of 
the university. Though both frats had restrictive clauses, these petitions 
were granted. 

The second event above led to a survey of fraternity constitutions, a 
report released to the city press. In 1948, a poll of fraternity members 
showed that 42 per cent of the voters opposed any change in restrictive 
Clauses, with 52 per cent favoring change. In that year, the student 

cnate was asked to approve two new frats, one restricted as to race and 
creed. The latter petition passed in the Senate Committee by a bare 
majority vote, and the Committee made a public request that no more 
Testrictive-clause cases be presented to it for action. 
h J anuary, 1949, a second all-frat poll was conducted. This showed 
that 75 per cent of frat members and 85 per cent of sorority members 
avored the removal of restrictive clauses. Results were given campus 
Publicity, and they spread rather well over the city, the state, and the 
Nation, 

In this same year, 1949, the All-University Council adopted a resolu- 
an for presentation to the Senate Committee. To quote in part: 
à WHEREAS, the restrictive clauses on the basis of race, color, creed, or 
Teligion in constitutions, local and/or national, of student groups are 


Prejudicial to the interests of the student body at the University of 


imnesota, be it 


ti 


ESOLVED, that . . . the following policy . . . should be adopted: 


cf 
k Student groups which establish (or continue established) programs 
for the education necessary to remove these restrictive clauses be 
allowed to exist on the campus as long as the Senate Committee feels 
“o that progress is being made, and further : 
` ‘© new groups which have such clauses be granted charters on this 
“g campus unless they establish such educational programs, and further 
a at all groups with such clauses be allowed to hold their present 
charters until January 1, 1951. If, by that time, no substantial 


Progress has been made in removing these clauses, their charters shall 
e revoked.” 


Taa resolution led to others, in fact, the Senate Committee was 
Mped by them. Some were pro, some con; some stringent, some less 
` “Ung these two school years, 1949 to 1951, 15 Senate meetings were 
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devoted exclusively to a discussion of the “fraternity problem.” In addi- 
tion, two public all-campus meetings were held at which a large number 
of students had their say. Consultations by pro and con groups with 
university administrators and with the faculty were continuous over this 
time. While tempers flared now and then, mostly the orderly processes of 
study, debate, and decision prevailed. ; 

In mid-April, 1952, and after many revisions, a final declaration of 
Senate Committee policy was made. The formulation comprised nine 
points which are too long for brief, exact statement. In general, the 
policy ruled against any kind of ethnic or creedal discrimination. It 
placed upon every student organization the duty of bringing its practices 
into line with official university policy. No new group, if it discriminated 
in any way, would be recognized. All campus groups were requested to 
review periodically their progress toward eliminating membership 
restrictions. 

In early May, and again after much debate, this policy had been 
adopted by the student Senate, the faculty Senate, the All-University 
Council, and the Panhellenic Council. 

Students now have guiding principles to aid in the conduct of student 
affairs. Experiences will show whether present policy is sound or whether 
it needs further revision. We are convinced that many students have had 
a genuinely educative experience in conflict resolution, in solving 2 
problem that was far more difficult than this account may indicate. 
Most students now see this issue as a basic issue in human relations rather 


than as the forceful removal by university administration of certain 
clauses in fraternity constitutions. 


This case is an example, and a good one, of democratic problem 
solving. Unless one has worked on the school and college frat issues 
he may not understand the barriers in the way of free discussion, 
the risks incurred in channeling group action toward a just and 


integrative human-rights view. To quote again from the Minnesota 
experience: 


While a just solution of th 


e discriminatory problem was at stake . + + 
there was something even 


More important at issue. This greater value 
was the protection of the opportunity for students to learn valid methods 
of studying conflicts and advocating solutions. . . , What was at stake 
was the very heart of American higher education as it operated in the 
field of social conflict, namely, the method of applying educated intelli- 
gence to the solution of emotionally involved conflicts... . Such 2 
point of view is what [a university] should teach its students, and this was 
the value we wished them to see as the basic issue. 
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GROUP-PROCESS TEACHING, GENERAL 


Group-process education, whatever the name given it, did not 
begin with Lewin or Moreno or the SPSSIS group, though each 
has made contributions. As an informal method, it is as old as 
organized group life. As a planful teaching technique, its theory 
content has come from several sources. It has come from the 
“dynamics” of Ward and Tonnies, Ross and Cooley. It has come 
from the experimentalists and sociometrists, suggested in our first 
Sentence above. It has come from practitioners in social work and 
In education, including adult education. We have ourselves been 
Making this approach to change problems for two decades,’ and 
others were at work when we began. 

Group-process teaching is not child-centered as that term is 
often used, nor is it lacking in what teachers call “discipline.” It is 
not textbook-oriented, as in academic learning, though it makes 
Use of printed material. It is life-related yet is not the same as com- 
munity education. Group-process teaching is, in its simplest defini- 
tion, the use of the group to educate its members. Groups do not, in 
theory, change themselves, not in the ways teachers wish. The 
educator's job is to help in this process, to build groupness, to 
are “Wwe’’-ness toward agreed-upon goals. Allport has put this 

er than we can. 


Mast the boldest advances in modern social science is the deliberate 
attitud of groups for the expressed purpose of recentering member 
a rand and habits. Assuming that such a group of willing subjects can 
elfen tae starts its work with one great psychological advantage. 
Stes p is subject knows in advance or not, his total personality will 
Sermo, ey olved. U nlike the citizen who reads a pamphlet or listens to a 
gram is ir T individual who submits himself to a [group] retraining pro- 
> m 1t up to his eyes. 
Weakne, involved through discussion, role playing, and the exposure af 
w Stele bee He is brought up short by the “feed-back technique 
is ea is failure to make progress is revealed to him. Time and again 
Ways, o is shocked, and the shock is continued until he alters His 
awii mle this painful process goes on, the subject finds that he is 
aS ‘8 more and more identified with the research itself, more and 
Societ 


Social fot 


F for the Psychological Study of Social Issues; publishes the Journal of 
Fs: ues, a quarterly. 
site oua example is Cook, “An Experimental Sociographic Study of a 


Ps 
Stra i 
ti y E 
fied 10th Grade Class,” American Sociological Review, 10: 250-261, 1945. 
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more anxious for beneficial changes to occur. And when changes do wie 
they are likely to be deep and effective, for they have taken place, no 
in segmented regions of the mind, but in the whole person, !° 


What principles underlie the use of the group to reeducate its 
members? It may be many years before we have a conclusive 
answer. The group-dynamics staff at the University of Michigan is 
pushing fast in this. Cartwright, director of this work, has brought 
together staff and other thought on the question just asked. He 
cites data from industry, the armed forces, social work, education, 
and community action in support of his eight principles. 


Uses of the Group as a Medium of Change 
and as the Target of Change™ 


1. If the group is to be used effectively as a medium of change, those 
persons who are to be changed, and those who are to exert influence 
for change, must have a strong sense of belonging to the same group- 

2. The more attractive the group is to its members, the greater is the 
influence the group can exert over its members. 

3. In attempts to change attitudes, values, or behaviors, the more 
relevant these elements are to the basis of attraction in the group, the 
greater will be the influence that the group can exert upon them. 

‘4. The greater the prestige of a group member in the eyes of other grouP 
members, the greater the influence he can exert, r 

5. Efforts to change individuals in a group, or subparts of a group, which, 
if successful, would have the result of making them deviate from the 
norms of the group, will encounter strong resistance. i 

6. Strong pressure for changes in the group can be established by creat- 
ing a shared perception by members of the need for change, thus 

making the source of pressure for change lie within the group. d 

Information relating to the need for change, plans of change, an 


consequences of change, must be shared by all relevant people in the 
group. 


8. Changes in one part of the 
parts which can be reduced on 
ing about readjustments in r 


ST 


r d 
group produce strains in other cel 
ly by eliminating the change or by bring 
elated parts. 


Cartwright points out that these prineples are very broad; hence 
they are widely applicable, He notes that they scarcely eee 
commonsense, yet that it has taken a tremendous amount of ! 


10 Gordon W, Allport, in Cook (ed.), 
Wayne University Press, 1952. 


u Dorwin Cartwright, in Cook, ibid., Chap. 3. 


ý 4-55, 
Toward Better Human Relations, pp- 5 
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search to establish them. He does not believe that they are fixed 
and final, but rather that, as studies accumulate, they will require 
revision and extension. They can be used, or so our experience 
tends to show, to guide a great deal of school and college group- 
process teaching. 


THE TEACHER-LEADER ROLE 


We have spoken now and then of teachers as group leaders, much 
as Cartwright thinks about his group experimenter. While more 
will be said on this toward the volume’s end, it is a good topic to 
carry along as we move. 

Cantor"? has done much to clarify his ideas of the teacher-leader 
role, In his first book below, his view of learning, and hence of 
teaching, comes from a belief that the principles of education are 
the principles of mental hygiene. He adds, however, that the 
teacher is not a therapist, not responsible for the “whole person.” 
The teacher’s task is to develop the meaning of a particular field, a 
Course of study, a point of view. He can offer students a certain 
kind of help, that which he as a knowledgeable person is qualified 
to give. 

It is in Cantor’s second book that one can understand better the 
author’s conception of teacher role. The teacher-leader is an “ out- 
Sider,” a consultant to a learning group. He is a kind of wise parent, 
restraining himself, influencing group members for their own good. 

At Meetings, a teacher (wise parent) determines the issues for 
Study and keeps talk on the track. He reflects at times member 
celings, as in our play-therapy case. His main concern, in meetings 
and Outside, is to get learners to accept responsibility for their own 
Self-direction, as well as for group welfare. He would not share 
vasic policy making with them, feeling that they are immature. 

Dollard and Miller? advance a somewhat different pattern of 
ideas, They define a good teacher in terms of what he knows and 
What he does, His skills must match his knowledge, his values 
rie his actions. His every act should be seen as a model on 

Ich learners may elect to pattern. He must, above all, keep 


12 7 
1 ag *thaniel Cantor, The Dynamics of Learning, Foster and Stewart, Buffalo, N.Y., 


City’ ae Learning through Discussion, Human Relations for Industry, New York 
51. 


137. ; 
1950 0a Dollard and Neal Miller, Personality and Psychotherapy, McGraw-Hill, 
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students at the student job, that of learning. He must be a aa 
listener to student talk, talking less than most et den e 
should give students time to phrase their thought, refrain from 
sayi nything they can say. ; 
While. this ig i proper introduction to the ements 
thought, we have tried an experiment with their very readable 
book. We have asked classes of undergraduates to sweat over ne 
pages, to bring together whatever they regarded as most a 
for teachers to understand. Student lists have been merged an 
condensed, so that it is hard to say exactly whom or what the final 


products represent. The first set of items has to do with knowledge 
content. 


What a Good Teacher Should Know 


1. Freedom of thought, of speech, and of inquiry, has a purpose, the 
purpose being to protect learners in their search for right and truth, 
their consideration of cause-effect-cause. 

- Announcing answers where no questions have been raised is seldom 
educational. A learner must want to learn, to be different, to know 
better, to value learning for its uses in his life. r 

3. Feelings are basic facts in human relations. Change the way in which 
people feel about people and changes tend to appear in other aspects 
of personality, including ideas and actions. 

4. Learning implies anxieties, so much so that learners tend to hold to 
the old while reaching out for the new. Anxieti 
other persons, including the teacher, f 

5. One can learn by talking out his problems, t.e., hitting on a course © 
action; by developing self-insight; by patterning on models. Thes¢ 
mental processes differ somewhat. 

6. Learner behaviors must agree in general with approved moral norms, 
but there is more leeway in these norms than one might suppose- 


P ~ a rmit- 
The mores, always in flux, are always to a degree in conflict, permi 
ting individual choice, 


N 


es are projected onto 


This is the first third of the “ 


should know” list. An equal number 
of points forms a fifth of the “ 


should do” items. 


What a Good Teacher Should Do 


1. Look at things from a studer 
acquainted with students as 
and backgrounds, 


et 
it standpoint, take a student’s role. ei 
persons, project into their experien 
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2. Reward learners for free, frank talk by being a good listener. Expres- 
sions of sympathy must be guarded; empathy is better. Reactions 
should encourage further thinking, remove blocks to it. 

3. Be calm in discussing emotional issues. Give the impression that this 
issue is not novel, that many men have thought about it before, that 
most persons manage to solve their problems. 

4. Be able to “dose” learner anxieties, judge the kind and amount of 
“reality thinking” each student is able to do. Increase the dosage as 
the will-to-learn strengthens. 

5. Teach learners to face their doubts and insecurities as so many risks 
to be solved. Write on the board if necessary the cumulative risks in 
any group-action project, then cross them out as students agree that 
they are unreal or have been met. 

6. Use the group as an educator, a teacher of its members. Direct its 
actions by informative, persuasive techniques rather than by authori- 
tative rules. Never vote a group, dividing it into winners and losers, 
if the issue can be resolved. 


We do not like this kind of listing very much. It gets too close to 
kitchen recipes, to proscriptive ‘‘do’s” and “do not’s.”’ Our teach- 
ing situations differ, our personalities are variable. A good teacher 
1S a good person teaching, an informed person. He or she should 
know group theory, know when to use it, when to let it alone. As to 
teaching practices, we are inclined to trust the approach illustrated 
by Cartwright, an application of principles as in any other pro- 

essional field of work. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


ʻi How does group-process teaching differ from academic education? 
"9p are a paper on the question. f 

th 2. Hadley Cantril believes that it is in the “acting together for a com- 

ji purpose” that we achieve our highest sense of worth and value. 
Sree? Read his The Why of Man’s Experience, Macmillan, 1951. 

sit Where do you stand on the Blackie case? In this kind of classroom 
uation, what is your own “last resort” technique? 

a If it is time now for you to dig down into groupness, really dig, we 
Sgest George Homans, The Human Group, and W. F. Whyte, Street 
rner Society. 

Test your own insight into group-process teaching and analysis by 

Paring two or more current fiction books. Good novels on college 

man relations are G. W. Brace, The Spire, R. Macaulay, Disguises of 


Com 
hu 
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Love, M. McCarthy, The Groves of Academe, C. P. Snow, The Masters, 
G. Stewart, Doctor’s Oral. 

6. Gordon Allport once taught a course on race relations to some public 
officials who were required to take it. They were pretty mad about the 
deal and some of them blew up. Read his ‘‘Catharsis and the Reduction 
of Prejudice,” Journal of Social Issues, 1: 3-10, 1945. Do you agree with 
his general conclusions? 

7. “Anima humana naturaliter Christiana.” Translate. If you would 
like to see how this viewpoint has been worked into a system of youth 
counseling, read Charles A. Curran, Counseling in Catholic Life and 
Education, Macmillan, 1952. 

8. Put into your own words your understanding of the group as (a) a 
medium of change and (b) a change agent. Tell how, in this connection, 
you conceive the teacher’s role. What special points should one watch 


out for if he is working with a mixed racial, creedal, or national-origins 
group? 
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CHAPTER 12 


Area Study-Action as Teaching Method 


The setting up of an actual example in a community as a 
model to demonstrate equality of opportunity is often more 
effective as an indirect means of modifying attitudes and be- 
haviors than any direct approach to reason or sentiment, or any 


Propaganda effort to induce people to change their actions. 
—Lovis WIRTH 


We have discussed two ways of working on intergroup problems, 
academic instruction and group-process teaching. Both spill over 
mto a third method, the complex chain of community study, 
Service, and change action. In all this, the idea is to provide learn- 
= With direct, perceptual experience in area life, issues, and 
affairs, This is seldom easy and it is never safe, yet it is hard to find 
any better way by which abstractions can take on meaning and 
w acted on. 

e shall talk now about community education. The problems of 
People flow into schools, and the schools, the teachers, and their 
Charges, move out into the area around about. While chapter space 
Permits no real coverage of this subject, enough can be said to 
Suggest its importance. The thing we would not like to do is to sell 
short this kind of education as an approach to current intergroup 
“Sues, If people do learn what they live, surely the educator must 
‘cep close to the sights and sounds of life, the feel and smell and 
aste of things. 


GRADE-SCHOOL CASES 


€ 
pe ‘T wish children grew on trees,” said an exasperated teacher. 
aa alas” she added, ‘‘they must have parents.” To es 
wH aers, the local community is parents, those who help, tho: 
20 hinder, in schoolwork. The first case we shall give is the former 
249 
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sort, a wise teacher who set out to learn the Spanish language- 
She writes the account. 


I Take Spanish Lessons 


About a third of my third-grade pupils are Mexican children. They 
come to Michigan with their parents to work in sugar beets. They come 
in groups and in large trucks, often from Texas. Adults can speak only 
enough English for everyday use. The beet company furnishes each 
family a home, a shack with a kitchen table, a stove, some chairs, and a 
bed or two. Water is carried from a common pump, and toilets are as 
primitive as can be. 

I want especially to tell about Modesto, a third-grade pupil. He had to 
work in beets until November so that he missed almost two months of 
school. When he came into my class, he was very shy, as all these children 
are. He did average or better in schoolwork, yet he was not accepted by 
the English-speaking pupils. Not that they picked on him or mistreated 
him in any way, but only that he was Mexican, hence held at a distance- 
This was the pattern of the class, Mexicans playing with Mexicans, 
white Anglos with Anglos. 

About this time, I heard that a class in Spanish was being given at the 
high school, a class for adults, and I enrolled. 

After a lesson or two, I told my children that I was studying Spanish, 
that it was a language we all should learn. Modesto’s face beamed. 
asked him in Spanish if he was pleased, but he did not reply. I told him 
that I was having trouble in learning certain words, asking him if he 
would help me. He smiled a little but said nothing. “I have learned how 
to say good morning,” I said to the class, and I mispronounced the 
Spanish for “good morning, children.” “ No,” Modesto said, shaking his 
head, but he did not go on. “You say it, Modesto,” some Anglo said, 

you tell us.” While the boy said nothing at all, Madeline pronounce 
the words right. I wrote “buenas dias, muchachos” on the blackboard and 
all the children repeated it. I said it would be nice to say good morning in 
Spanish each day we came to school. 

Next morning, Modesto came early. He said he had told his mother 
about me, and she had said that he should help me with my Spanish. 
That day he said it would be nice to say “buenas noches” at dismissal 
time, and all the children agreed. Each day thereafter, some new word 
or phrase crept into class talk. Usually Anglos would say, “ How do you 
say it, Modesto,” or Madeline, or someone. With Spanish now an excit- 
ing game, we made a plan. Each day, each of us Anglos would learn one 
new word. The Mexiean children were to learn one new English word, & 
of this taking only a few moments of class time. It was no time before ® 
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contest developed, some children learning as many as four or five new 
words each day. 

As we began to learn both languages, changes in social relations were 
evident. Modesto, for example, no longer sat alone. An Anglo seatmate 
joined him, and girls began to make eyes. For the week that I kept 
count, a full third of the [elected] board erasers, one for each morning 
and afternoon period, were Mexicans. In playing games where partners 
or leaders were chosen, Mexican pupils were selected out of all proportion 
to their number. Always, too, their say was final when some Spanish word 
came up or its meaning was in dispute. 

I had never met Modesto’s mother, though I had talked with him 
about her. One day the boy came to me and said that his mother wanted 
to call on me. This was, of course, a great surprise, an almost unheard of 
thing in the district. I set the time next day after class, and she came, 
bringing two other mothers with her. She spoke enough English so that 
We could talk, but I deliberately blundered about in Spanish, causing the 
three women to smile. Finally, they offered to give me Spanish lessons if 
I really wanted to learn. I offered, in turn, to help them with English, 
and we arranged to meet at school one evening a week. 

I think now this was the way I got acquainted with the Mexican com- 
munity, for at least 20 adults attended our evening “language” class. The 
Joke is that I never did learn Spanish, haven’t unto this day. But ĮI did a 
ot of practical teaching, English and whatnot. “Whatnot” covered 
children’s clothes, for instance, their food and the like. And I have 
learned a lot from these parents, so much so that a friend and I spent this 
Summer visiting Mexico. 


One can easily misjudge this type of case, decide it is too simple 
for comment. This is an indirect approach to intergroup problems, 
anguage being the medium of contact. Instead of setting out to do 
800d, this teacher made known her need for help, as effective an 
aPpeal as one can make. As mothers became interested, the be- 
‘Aviors of their children changed. School was a place that valued 

Panish language, Spanish customs. It might be a place to bring 
oen problems, the perplexities of living among strangers. Some 
cachers have built lasting reputations in this way. They are 
Viewed in foreign areas as “‘little mothers” and treated with 
“teem and respect. 
á he next case is of the trouble sort, a molehill that blew up into 
i Mountain of parent protest. A few years ago all the people who 
‘ved in this suburban community were of Hungarian descent. 
any parents were born in the old country. They worked in 
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nearby factories, had little schooling, and were impoverished. Of 
late, native white middle-class Americans have moved in, mostly 
business and professional persons. These incoming people are 
highly status conscious, so that no love is lost on the “foreign ele- 
ment.” These points enter into the case. The narrative is by the 
guidance worker in the local public schools. 


A Fourth-grade Health Lesson 


I shall start where this case began rather than at the point where the 
principal referred it to me, 

One day, about two weeks ago, this fourth-grade class had come in 
from recess. Children were hot and Sweaty and were sitting on the gym 
floor to cool off. Miss M, their teacher, felt [she said] “that this would 
be a good time to stress once again the need for personal hygiene.” She 
spoke to the children about bodily care, stressing the need to wash oneself 
several times a day. 


In her talk, the teacher said that—quoting her exactly—‘ one washed 


face and hands. Girls should wash all skin folds, all parts of the body.” 


at noon most of them went home for lunch, 

Almost at once, the principal had a phone call. It was from an Ameri- 
can mother (businessman’s home), a leader in the PTA. Was the school 
teaching “sex education”? Why did Miss M talk like this to little 
children? Who did she think she was? Another call or two came in, 8° 
that it was plain that children had talked with parents, asked them to 
explain words they did not understand. It was plain, too, that the better- 
off mothers, the incoming middle-class group, were disturbed. Some were 
very mad. 

Well, the amazing thing is the way this trouble spread. We often say 
in school faculty mectings that our community has never jelled, that 
that is why we have so little Cooperation in school affairs. I believe now 
that this is not true, that there are plenty of lines connecting people 0n 
either side of the fence. Well, the trouble grew and that is why the prin- 
cipal asked me to take the case, 

That same afternoon, as I later found out, one mother would phone 
another and talk over the tabooed terms. It was decided, I guess, that 
all fourth-grade mothers, “foreigners” excluded, were to be contacted. 
Three women did this by phone, setting the time for a meeting that 
evening at a home. Starting at noon the next day, the principal began tO 
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get phone calls. They came regularly for the rest of the day, mostly at 
half-hour intervals. That night, at his home, this thing continued, only 
the dads were talking now. Some asked what was going on at school, 
others when were we going to get rid of those “wop” kids. 

When the phone calls started the next morning, the principal asked me 
to come to the office. He had been in conference with the gym teacher, and 
when I joined them, she was in tears. She said she did not know what it 
was all about, that she had done nothing wrong. She kept going over the 
health lesson, telling exactly what she had said. She was near hysteria 
and the principal permitted her to take the day off. On the next day, at 
her request, he gave her a two-day sick leave. 

I began that afternoon to make home visits, and my reception was 
chilly to say the least. In each home, I heard much the same story. The 
School was teaching sex education. This was done because the Hun- 
garian pupils were so dirty that they endangered American children. 
They had already spread several contagious diseases through the school, 
and so on and so on. Not a whit of truth in this, but a flat denial on my 
Part did no good. The “boss” had told me what to say, so I could not 
be believed, Anyhow, the mothers were out “to get the gym teacher” 
and “to clean up the place.” 

All I could think to do was to call a meeting, to get these women to- 
Sether so that we could talk things through. This was approved by the 
Principal, though he added that it was a big risk to take. He preferred 
that I should handle it, and he could then come in if the going got rough. 

Phoned all fourth-grade mothers, everyone, set a date, and invited 
them, but only three Hungarian mothers came. It was a late afternoon 
Meeting, and every American mother showed up. 

Was at the door of the gym as each mother came in. I greeted each 
One as if we were acquainted. As we shook hands, I told who I was and 
asked her name, for I knew only a few of them. All of us sat in a big cir- 
cle, and tea was served. The first thing I did on calling the meeting to 
order was to ask that each of us introduce herself. I noticed that the 

Tee foreign mothers were well groomed, well mannered, and spoke 
excellent English. 

te ow,” I said, “it is time to come to business.” I kept my voice matter 
° fact as I related exactly what had happened. “We are all agreed,” I 
Stated, “that this was a bad choice of words, that fourth-graders are 
Young.” Selecting one mother whom I knew, I asked her how she felt. 
W cll,” she said “we mothers feel like you do,” with several heads nod- 

& m confirmation. Taking a long chance, I remarked, ‘If that is how 
"a all feel, I am sure this unfortunate happening can be settled pretty 
i Mrs. S, the mother whom I had asked to speak, added that it 

W seemed “a, little silly” to her. 
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Judging that the time was ripe, I talked a moment or two. “We have a 
fine community here and a very good school. We want to make both bet- 
ter, and we’ll have to work together to do that.” There were some nods 
of assent, not many, however. “Health education would be a good place 
to start. What did mothers want their children taught?” This led us off 
into many things—cleanliness, rest, exercise, dental care, diet, and so on 
—each of which I listed as it was named. . 

As I write now, I am getting ready for a second meeting with this 
mothers’ group. What happened to the sex issue? Once it was faced, it 
disappeared. I have found this true many times in community work, 
that is, that surface tensions may not be real. I judge the real trouble is 


our divided community. Maybe an active and inclusive Mothers’ Club 
would be as good as anything for that. 


There is no huffing and puffing in this account, no romantic 
derring-do. The story is told simply, yet what happened is sig- 
nificant. Ignorance in action can be an awful thing; it can wreck a 
school. These parents were alarmed, as perhaps they had cause to 
be. Their concern was handled with dispatch and good judgment, 
the action being to get acquainted, to assess the facts. School people 
are human, meaning that we do not always do well in handling 
tensional issues. The next case is an example. It is written by 


a teacher in School A, and the setting is a large metropolitan 
community. 


Pupil Transfer, Parent Protest 


Schools A, B, C, and D are located on the north side of a big city- 
Schools B, C, and D are within a mile of School A, where I teach. All are 
elementary, grades 1 to 6, All draw from a lower-class, heterogeneous 
urban area, about half Negro and half white; part native and part alien- 
School A has 1,200 pupils, with a pupil-teacher ratio of 45. The other 
ller, with ratios of 25 to 32. The problem 
rowding at School A. 
esent school year, we teachers judge that the 
decided to redistricé these school areas "3 
sferred from School A. I am guessing on how 
or no teacher was consulted. On a Friday 


children to inform their p 


the coming Wednesday, at which time they would be collected and take? 
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to the proper school. While this meant a lot of extra work for us, we were 
glad to do it in order to equalize class loads in the four districts. 

On Friday, the school transfer was made. Most pupils simply showed 
up at their new school. Those who returned to School A were told that 
they were not enrolled there, that they belonged in School B, C, or D. 
That same morning, though we teachers did not know it, the office phone 
began to ring. Most of the calls were from some 30 white parents whose 
children were being sent to School B, an all-Negro school. I should have 
said that all the schools but B are about half and half, with a mixed staff. 
The staff at School B is colored, as are the pupils. 

Well, for the next two or three days, parents came in. They came indi- 
vidually or in small groups, protesting the change. We knew that some 
angry talk was going on, though as I have said, we teachers had no very 
central part in it. The principal was firm, I guess, so that it looked as if 
the redistricting could be made to stick. 

But the parents had only begun to fight. What they did was to organ- 
1ze and go to the school board. The pressure was so great that the board 
gave way, ordering the return of all pupils to School A. Again, we did 
not know exactly what was happening, only what the pupils—who had 
begun to drift back—told us that their parents had said. Then came a 
notice from the principal, telling us that all our pupils would return. They 
Were a pretty chesty lot when they came in, trooping through the halls 
an storming about. At no time did the principal explain to us what had 
nappened, so that we are still in the dark. 

Two effects are very evident. One is that parents say openly that they 
are running the schools, and there is talk among white parents of moving 
all the Negro children to School B (which could not hold a third of them). 

cond, we teachers feel let down. Why aren’t we taken into the planning 
that goes on? I can tell you that the attitude toward the principal is 
Pretty bad. 


This is a complex case in which many basic facts are missing. 
rom what is given, it appears likely that these school heads erred 
m handling the redistricting issue. It must be admitted, however, 

nat any plan might have failed, for on such occasions, feelings run 
‘igh. What might have been done under the circumstances 1s an 
‘teresting question for class speculation. 


THE FLOW-OF-LIFE IDEA 


ec At the college level, one meets at times what can be called the 
OW-of-life idea,” the notion that students should be plunged into 


Whatever happens, that this is the way to teach social realities. 
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What this might mean can best be inferred from an extreme ex- 
ample, say, a race riot or lynching. We shall use a more ordinary 
illustration, the Sheng case in California. 


Sing Shengs and Democracy! 


The Sing Shengs were house hunting. The white bungalow with pink 
shutters in San Francisco’s Southwood suburb was about what this 
family of three wanted, so they bought the house with a down payment of 
2,950 dollars. Then Sing, a United States college graduate, got a phone 
call. Their future neighbors, all white, did not want them to move in; in 
fact, they were very explicit about what would happen if they tried to 
make the move. “I was not born in America,” Sing said, “and I don’t 
understand. I did not know about any race prejudice here.” 

Sing took refuge in America when the Communists came to power in 
China. He thought surely that in a country so great, so democratic, and 
so world minded, a little personal problem like his own could be solved. 
He went to see some of his Southwood neighbors-to-be, and he was 
pleased to find. a fellow worker at Pan-American Airways. Harry, his 
fellow worker, wanted to talk about the friends he had made in China 
before the war, but Sing brought him to the point. Harry made it quite 
clear that he was not on Sing’s side. “Nothing personal,” he said, “but 
the property owners did not want the area overrun by non-Caucasians.” 
Sing found out, further, that residents had clauses in their deeds which 
forbid property sales to non-Caucasians, 

Sing found out, he said, that our United States Supreme Court had 
declared such discriminatory clauses nonenforceable. What would hap- 
pen if he insisted on his legal rights as a naturalized citizen and move 
in? “Well,” said the neighbors, “children might be inclined to throw 
his windows.” In fact, one could not 
acting a bit more naive than he was; 


youngsters in a countr i me ington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln. F ON We ie ae: i cee 

At this point, someone straightened out Sing’s thought. “Look,” = 
ege, you’ve read the books. You’ve bee” 
What they write in history. But that’s not 
: er things to be considered. In short, peop k 
must stick together to protect themselves, their property rights, and so 0n- 

Sheng walked away, wiser and sadder. And then he thought of a demo- 
cratic” way out. Let the neighbors vote on whether or not his family 
should move in, and he would abide by their decision. He spoke to so™° 

1 From Time, Feb. 25, 1952, and other press reports. 
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residents and they agreed, so that a ballot was sent to each Southwood 
home. With great hope, Sing sent each family head a letter. 


Dear Sir and Madam: 


Before you reach any decision as to how you will vote in the 
ballot, please allow us to tell you our opinion. 

The present world conflict is not between individual nations 
but between Communism and Democracy. We think so highly of 
Democracy because it offers freedom and equality. America’s 
forefathers fought for these principles and won independence in 
1776. We have forsaken all our beloved in China. We have come 
to this country seeking basic freedom rights. Do not make us 
the victims of a false democracy. 

Please vote for us. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Sing Sheng & Family 


The real-estate development company also sent out a letter. Protect 

Your property; keep the non-Caucasians out! . 

‘ When, in a neighbor’s garage, the vote was counted, 174 objected to 
Sheng and his family. Only 28 did not, and 14 had no opinion. Sing took 
1t in good turn, considering. Dressed in a neat, dark business suit, he rose 
t Speak, while his Chinese-American wife cried. “Thank you,” he said. 

lank you very much for your decision.” And then without apparent 

tterness, “I hope your property values go up and up.” 


In commenting on this case, Walter White wrote that a “furious 
_ bate” raged in California and elsewhere over the 174 to 28 vote. 
ia governor expressed his regrets to the Shengs and to the public. 

'OWSpapers printed letters, running 26 to 1 in favor of fair play. 
. “SS media in the United States featured the story, as did the 
Oviet press abroad. : ` a 
si ew realists in intergroup education can avoid “crisis teaching 
. 8ether, nor would they try to do so. Such happenings fix atten- 
10n, make a teachable moment, as routines can never do. And 
Yet there is risk, physical and otherwise. For our part, we think a 
an is needed whereby students can function as students. An 
diaple is a focus on “role changes” at critical times. Under grave 
aster, to make our meaning clear, how do people behave? Which 
foll eir several roles—father, school head, citizen, ete.—do they 
°w?? Whatever the teacher-student plan of study, learners 
4 ae Lewis M, Killian, “The Significance of Multigroup Membership in Disaster,” 


Meri, 
tcan Journal of Sociology, 57: 309-314, 1952. 
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should be learners. Their chances for real learning, the risks = 
volved, their readiness to learn, what is really learned, should be 
appraised. 

AREA TRIPS AND SURVEYS 


No writing on community education would dare to neglect nae 
trips and surveys. An example of a college study tour, a a 
seminar, comes from Sarah Lawrence College, a high-rated m a 
school for girls. Twenty students and three professors charteneo 
bus and set out to see the TVA area and projects. One girl — 
from Denmark, another from Sweden, and a third from occupied 
Germany. Two students were Negroes, one of these Canadian, the 
other from New York. The tour was part of a social-science course 
and under the charge of Professor Edward Solomon, a forme? 
Mississippian. 

A Trip South? 
oa 

“We did not go South on a campaign,” Professor Solomon says. i‘ r 
had been our original plan to go to a small Pennsylvania town, live wit z 
the people, study the economics of the community and local trade age 
ism. Then we thought of studying the TVA and getting a view of á 
planned program of social change. We were also interested in seeing 
Virginia, the seat of our early government.” 

In view of the mixed character of the g id 
pre-planning. “Now we could have stayed at Negro colleges, or we an 
have segregated our Negro students, but we were determined to ma i 
this thing as clean as possible.” Solomon began at once to telephone ve 
to write his friends in the South and to collect travel-agency folders. = 
hotel in Knoxville agreed to take us, but to quote the manager, ‘if wi 
thing happens, you must Say you are foreign students.’ I took this tot : 
girls and they rejected it. We called back to say that we were a mixe 
group of Americans, and the man said that we should not come.” w 

One college in the Carolinas had plenty of room, but the Negro student 
would have to be put up in the servant: , 
told Solomon, “We cannot feed you, 
racial conference on the campus.” 
“We cannot figure out a way for 
had a mixed group eat in the Com: 

While these Northern stud 
famous university, “they 
pus.” The 


, m eful 
roup, the trip required care 


s’ quarters. A Virginia college he P 
and we cannot give you an we 
The University of Virginia advisecs 
you to sleep here, and we have neY 
mons.” orë 
ents did not sleep at Thomas K 
were the first mixed group to eat on the an 
y were guests at Madison Hall, the campus YMCA building 


+ Adapted from Horace Sutton, 


sens, ee 
“Seeing America First,” Saturday Review, PP 
34, Mar. 1, 1952, 
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where Southern students and foreign students, whites and Negroes, 
mixed happily in one party.” In Solomon’s opinion, “it was a big step. 
In terms of their background, they went very far.” 

At an Abingdon, Va., hotel, one Sarah Lawrence faculty member told 
the manager, “if you will tell me where the dining room is, I’ll collect 
our party.” His reply was, “Let the girls wander around, the hotel is 
yours.” To keep down friction as much as possible, the students ate box 
lunches in lieu of mid-day stops at eating places. 

Hearing of a good motel near Charlottesville, Solomon phoned the 
owner, “Tm told you have a fine motor court down there.” Assured that 
this was true, the professor continued. “We're taking 20 kids over to the 
ya, but our problem arises from the fact that a couple are colored. 
Now I’m from Mississippi and my father is a Baptist preacher, so I 
understand your situation.” There was a long pause and then, from the 
ie end of the line, came the drawl, “I never have taken no colored. 
‘ope, I just can’t do it.” 

Solomon asked if this man would help him find a place, and he was 
advised to phone a Negro hotel. ‘Well, you understand how we live up 

ere in the North. All our girls at the college eat together and sleep to- 
gether, and we have to find a place where we can live like we do at the 
Alege. How would it be,” he asked, “if we took the whole court?” At 
a the motel man was reluctant to consider the offer, and then he said, 
ael risk it if you put the two colored girls in a cabin by themselves.” 
Il a eur group’s not going to like that,” the trip manager replied, “but 

> oe it up with them.” He asked that the court be reserved, giving 

tery 
‘ Hh Ot may ask,” said Solomon much later in reporting this experience, 
ivonia We didn’t just let the two Negro kids sleep in the same bunk: hai 
actus acs been easiest, but we didn’t want to do it that way.” What 
why y happened was that the group rented the whole court, though no 
Ges Was made for the unused cabins. “That night I asked him [the 
Wag z if he wanted to see our bunking list. I told Hir I didn’t know who 

On moig with whom. He said ‘Naw, it’s OK. . n 
the tia return trip, the party stopped again at this mold. a = 
ef i eos out to the bus, swung üp the steps, and pa 0 a y 
ump ace. “I began to get nervous, ’ recalls Solomon. ; oi ge 7 

a. you tend to treat everything like a combat situation. Final y 
are nian spotted one girl, the trip photographer. He smiled a 
take Pir ae me a new wife, pretty as a speckled pup. Want you shou 
jo e ture of us.” , 
idena for travel details. If this picture of a mixed group 

e 8 tray h the South excited Southern people, these peo- 

and the ad its effect on the travelers, too. 


G 


gir? 


of college 


eling throug 
atmosphere of their life h 
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Said one white girl, “I didn’t feel relaxed until we were in the dining zoom 
in Philadelphia. It was a thoroughly awkward and uncomfortable situ- 
ation. I felt as though I had to go out of my way all along the trip to 
prove that Martie and Joan are my friends.” 


We have omitted details of the TVA visit in order to tell about 
travel conditions and experiences. Judging from trip “logs, 
students learn as much from the latter influences as from the points 
of interest which they go to see. , 

Let us look now at two area surveys in which students, porni 
with their professors, took part. The first is a fairly standar 
opinion poll, made in Detroit. Students served as ot tier: 
interviewers. Whites talked with whites, Negro students with 
Negroes. Respondents consisted of 593 persons selected as a repre- 
sentative (stratified) sample of city population. 


How a People Feel about Their Citys 


Do Detroiters like Detroit? On the whole, they do. About 87 per cent 
of the sample liked to live in the city, 13 per cent did not. A full 85 pe 
cent were proud of the city, 15 per cent were not. Only 1 per cent foun 
Detroit not a good place to work, with 88 per cent saying it was very 800 a 
or above average. Two-thirds of the sample felt the city was a good peos 
to raise a family, and a third did not. Four-fifths were unwilling to leav 
Detroit, whereas a fifth under certain conditions were willing to g0. 9 

Attitudes differed by age and sex and other variables. In general, Pa 
ple most favorable in viewpoints were business managers and Owner®, 
persons who came to Detroit before 1930, those who came from farms a” 
small towns, foreigners, older adults e 
ing or less. Less favorable were younger adults, high school and on 
goers, better-off suburban residents (notably wives), more recent } 
migrants, Negroes, persons from other pl 

Why is Detroit believed to be a good 


ic, art, and libraries. j 
Asked what kinds of people they considered undesirable to a esi 
the city, criminals and gangsters were named in 26 per cent of the rep ne 
poor Southern whites, “hillbillies,” in 21 per cent; transients, drift oe 
nonselfsupporting, 18 per cent; Negroes, 13 per cent; foreigners, Pa 
cent. Asked if pressure groups ran the city, 42 per cent said no, imp!Y 


n 


š take? 
4 This study was directed by Professor Arthur Kornhauser. Our facts, DS 1952 
from his report Attitudes of Detroit People toward Detroit, Wayne University Pres) 
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the public was in control. Of the 58 per cent who said yes, the groupsspeci- 
fied in descending rank order were (1) businessmen, industrialists, rich 
People; (2) labor unions, organized labor; (3) politicians, bosses; (4) 
Jews; (5) Negroes; (6) racketeers, gamblers, the underworld. The last 
three categories drew only from 6 to 2 per cent of the total affirmative 
vote. 

What matters do Detroiters think it most important to do something 
about? Housing needs ranked first, Negro-white relations next, bus and 
Streetcar transportation third. After these top concerns came a number 
of items, city government, traffic conditions, labor-management, public 
Schools, and so on. In the judgment of the surveyors, the most striking 
finding was the interest in and anxiety about race relations. For instance, 
should Negroes have full citizen rights? The white vote was: 18 per cent 
for, 28 per cent neutral or unclassifiable, and 54 per cent against. 

Young adults were more in favor of improving race relations, i.e., 
equalizing opportunities, than were older persons. The educated were 
more favorable than the less well educated, as were persons who were 
above average economic levels. Detroiters who had moved in from out- 
Side the city were less prejudiced toward Negroes than were the native- 
born, Labor union members expressed no more willingness to accept 
Negroes as equals than did nonunion members. A larger ratio of Catholics 
Mm the sample, in comparison with Protestants, were opposed to the 
Acceptance of Negroes. 


This is formal surveying or opinion polling. The next case com- 
Pares responses obtained by this method with responses found by 
Use of the informal participant-observer technique. This latter 
Method consisted of listening to the rather free comments of 
People, the kinds of talk heard in home calls, at social gatherings, 
and the like. The focus of the study was on the role of minorities, 
fiedly Jews and Negroes, in local area life. The report states first 

e two major survey findings and then seeks to explain them. 


What People Say vs. What They Feel, Mean, and Tend to Do® 


S Dur data come from a 5-month study of the attitudes of 430 adults 
© Ccted as a sample of Maple County, Mich., residents. Field work was 
KE by students whom we had trained in formal interviewing (use of 

idles) and in the participant-observer technique. We shared in data 


the ‘tng, in addition to supervising the study from the beginning to 
end 


: * * 
ing ased on Wilbur B. Brookover and John B. Holland, “An Inquiry into the — 
202, lope Ority-group Attitude Expressions,” American Sociological Review, 17: 
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First, observational findings show that relations with any minority 
are not a topic of common conversation in Maple County. There are few 
Jewish and Negro residents, and they, along with immigrant individuals, 
are inconspicuous in area life. There is seldom any free expression of 
attitudes toward them. In general, townsmen and farmers seem to know 
little and care little about these minorities. 

While this conclusion rests mainly on participant-observer data, it 
was confirmed in formal interviews. For example, in our initial opinion 
poll subjects were asked, “What kinds of people are there that this 
county would really be better off without?” Only 7 per cent of the sam- 
ple named Jews, and 5.6 per cent named Negroes. Asked if “there were 
kinds of people living around here that folks would just as soon not have 
around?” no one mentioned Jews and only 3 per cent said Negroes- 

Second, in the formal opinion poll the adults questioned “consistently 
expressed . . . highly unfavorable attitudes toward all the minorities 
about whom they were asked.” Attitudes consisted mainly of the tradi- 
tional “stereotyped patterns of discrimination,” the exclusion of minority 
individuals. 

On the face of it, these data from the two methods of study are contrar 
dictory . . . and raise the question of the true attitudes of Maple County 
citizens. The remainder of this report will seek to answer this ( uestion- 

First, it might be assumed that opinion-poll answers are correct, that 
subjects have a negative attitude toward Jews and Negroes. This iS, 
repeat, what the poll responses indicate. It might be inferred, therefore, 
that townsmen and farmers are actively concerned about these minorities, 
PRI hostile toward them. Since participant-observer data do not sup“ 
port this view, another interpretation appears necessary. 

Wiat thè formal interview findings suggest, in our opinion, is that most 
persons in the sample are intolerant of some images of minority-g"ouP 
members. For instance, take the item “Americans must be 0” guard 
agaist the Jews getting too much power,” a favorite test question i 
tastional polls. Only 1744 per cent of our sample disagreed with this 
view, about the same percentage as found in a Baltimore Ma., survey 
made a little earlier. But the Maple County vote has a different meaning 
irom are sentiments expressed in Baltimore. In this Michigan counts 
there is no possibility of the few Jews ever having significant powe- 
u Baltimore, many citizens may think that Jews do—or mayma T 
city, take control of it. That is, the reality situation is very ditferent, 
Maple County reactions are, therefore, toward hear-say, ill-defined, dista’ 
images of Jews. j 

Let us take another approach, the relation of formal opinion-P 
to the actual overt behaviors of people. Soon after our survey began, * 
Negro couple moved into a part of the county we shall call Smithy” 


oll dat? 
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es out of ten Smithvillers had agreed with the test item which reads: 
[t is a good idea to keep Negroes out of white neighborhoods.” One 
might, then, have expected trouble when the Negro couple moved in. 
And, yet, there was no unfriendly action whatever. On the contrary, the 
Negro family was invited to attend a local church. Of even greater 
significance was the way in which whites redefined Negro-ness. ‘They 
say they’re Negro,” said one informant, “but really they’re very light. 
She is just real white.” 

Aside from skin color, this Negro family, the Comptons, met all the 
expectations of the locality as to what people should be and do. Family 
members worked hard. They minded their own business. They attended 
church, and so on. Had they not conformed to area mores, “‘lived like 
e respectable people,” it is almost certain that attitudes toward them 
i onig have been hostile. This is also true of attitudes toward white fami- 
1E N hich are said to be “no account.” 

A z = Arrota Negro family, the Grossmans. Whites are outspoken in 
Arth R SAIMENE of them. ‘The family is torn by constant bickering. 
he pes. the only son, has a history of delinquency. As a high school senior, 
iles aten a white girl, a practice strongly disapproved by whites. For 
E i and others, the Grossmans are neither liked nor spoken 
M Bu up, Maple County whites are anti-Negro as judged by their 
sutra on a formal agree-disagree attitude scale. But the sentiments they 
Nigra 4 toward Negro residents depend on situational factors. Where a 
are fy Jamily accepts local customs, keeps within set taboos, white attitudes 

ce Where the reverse is true, whites are hostile, retaliatory, 

minative. 

seg bet to Jews, the same situation prevails. Among our cases, there 
men eed examples of “misidentification.” One merchant whom towns- 
be ea was Jewish was Catholic. Several livestock buyers were said to 
Maple e buyers” when they were not. On the other hand, there are 
man wl ounty Jews who are never so identified. A case is that of a young 
Reier Sa has just been elected president of a luncheon club. He has 
hesi ag to hide the fact that he is Jewish, in truth, speaks with no 

The 10n of his contributions to an out-of-town synagogue. 
wih of data just cited raise the question of how the image of Jews, 
No deat becomes attached to this or that real person. one process is 
image e the same as that we have described in respect to Negroes. The 
ews a the Jew is applied to some Jews but not to all, and some non- 
peat ay be thought of as having Jewish characteristics. It depends, to 

iy — individual behaviors. 
at ited oe it seems impossible to predi 

S of persons, their tendencies to 


a sti 


r 


ct in Maple County the real 
act, from formal surveying. 
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To be able to predict overt actions, one must know the latent sentimen 
of the majority group, their customs and expectations. He must ae 
the specific social situations which evoke these basic attitudes, Tome ie 
them into friendly or hostile gestures. The strength of participant-o 

server study lies in uncovering these hidden mind-sets and predispositions. 


Students who take part in the kinds of surveying illustrated in 
the Detroit and Maple County cases learn a lot about community: 
The second case in particular is instructive. It suggests that, to 
understand the primary-group mode of life, one must uncover bs 
area’s taken-for-granted views and values. It is the function of om 
participant-observer technique to get at these latent sentiments, 


— ` rse, its 
in contrast to formal opinion polling. The latter has, of course, 1 
own uses and values. 


NATURE OF COMMUNITY EDUCATION 


With so many good books now available on the theory and prat- 


tice of community education,® we doubt the need of writing a 
length on its rationale. “We are too exclusively bookish in o 
scholastic routines,” says Whitehead.? “General training,” he con 
tinues, “should aim at eliciting our concrete apprehensions aro 
should satisfy the itch of the youth to be doing something: | 
Graham Wallas? notes that “the emotions of children are re 
easily reached, not by words, but by sights and sounds.” Why do 
did not add other sensory contacts—touch, taste, smell—we © 


in his 
not know, nor do we know why he did not include adults in Þ 
statement. 


he point these m 


h. 
AÈ en make is that book learning is not enoug 
Life has become very 


remote, very abstract, and it is part of wisior 
to put faces on things, to go and see as much of appearances as is 
can. Many persons, young and old, learn better this way i is 
any other way. What they learn has more reality; that 15, Jing 
more meaningful, goes deeper, and lasts longer than does read! 


about things out of books. This is direct experience, in contrast 


the 
ssed in the next chapter, though 
or both, 


Resources in Education, a John Di 
y 
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For our part, we think community education owes a lot to 
Dewey and to Hart. Dewey started, as every student knows, what 
he called a “new kind of school . . . a transition point between 
home and society.” Learning was to be a creative process, a 

reorganization of past experiences” in order to achieve present 
Meanings. Teacher role was that of group manager, guider, leader, 
of study and action. Dewey, be it said, was no narrow dogmatist, 
no antitheory man. He regarded all kinds of thinking as doing 
Activities, as much or more than he did big muscle flexing. To him, 
learning was a preparation for living as well as life itself, and the 
two were not contradictory as they have of late been made to seem. 

About 1918, Hart?’ wrote a paragraph that has continued to dis- 
turb academic educators. “The problem of democratic education,” 
he said, “is not the training of children in any formal sense. . . . 
Tt is the building of a community in which young people cannot 
telp but grow into active, intelligent, sensitive citizens. . . . No 
School can do this,” the author concluded; ‘‘only a school and a 
Community can do it.” 

ere were, we believe, the main foundations for present-day 
community education. Neither Hart nor Dewey conceived learning 
m individual psychological terms. Both viewed it as a social ex- 
Perience, Dewey would recreate school as a functional community, 
neni purposing group. Hart, while favoring this, would also 
Welly teachers and pupils in the flow of life outside tp 
d i the environing area. Both held that school alone cou . he 
bit “i educational job, that school and community cooperation 

Perative. 


TEACHING ABOUT RELIGIONS 


thin è Bave been mindful all along of the theme used to p> 
eximi Apren the effectiveness of an action program, a oe e 
Cree a e. Since we are already overbalanced on race, let us take a 
vedal case, 
iiy he Case chosen is one of some 30 examples of public-school vai 
eligious education which were observed in College Study years. 
a community is a fairly small industrial center in the East. All 
in “4 Major faiths—Protestant, Catholic, Jewish—are represented 
le City’s population of native white, foreign white, and Negro. 


9 
J. 3 7. 
| 191, K. Hart, Democracy and Education, pp. 370-371, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Ladue i Posthumous publication of Hart’s papers, edited by H. Gordon Hullfish, is 
On in the Humane Community, Harper, 1951. 
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The writer is the high school principal, and his report runs to Ee 
than 50 typed pages. Space requires us to delete a good deal, 1 
cluding most of his course-of-study outline. 


Role of Religions in Social Life 


Last year our school put in a course on the role of religions in a 
life. The course is elective at the junior level and admission is via paren is 
consent. The course is about religions, just as economics or aight n 
would be about that phase of culture, that department of our every a 
life. One aim is to study the nation’s major faith groups, their mpo 
present status, and recent trends. Another aim is to understand “7 
services here at home, the services churches perform in our town. ad 
third aim is to relate religious teachings to youth problems, the faith a 

duct problems our youngsters have. . 
We dia not begin this ta until after prolonged thought and be 
only with board consent. We have taken the community along pe d. 
step of the way, and if the town ever loses faith in us, the course will oa 

The first problem we took up was the need for this kind of = o 
I appointed a fact-finding committee of nine members—three teac ant 
three parents (one from each faith), and three students. They sie 
a bibliography, read much of it, and interviewed a sample of ce H 
leaders and of parents. They worked in all about three months, & 


7 anai 3 ss st these 
which they drew up a report. Their evidence seemed to support 
main conclusions: 


1. Our nation shows a stron 
materialistic, antireligious 
2. We have over 250 creedal 
other in ways its members 
custom and in law, 
3. All Judeo-Christian faiths 


sjg OD 
. asis 
g secular trend, a growing emphas 
values. 


i “om any 
groups in the nation. Each differs from in 


umber of basie community services, “a 

al education of the young. reat 
5. Though evidence is not conclusive, there is reason to suspect aE ie 
ous intolerance among children of school age. To us, 


t! 
; e 
raises the problem of how one creed can be taught without damag 
any other. 


6. Religions do not funet: 


deal of religi 


ic pome 
ton in the conduct of teen-age youth as nat 
school, and church authorities agree that they should fw 


; „oup 
whether the issue be Bible study, Sabbath school, church youth gt 
or everyday behaviors. 
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7. It is our opinion that a factual, contemplative approach to religious 
education can strengthen the understanding, faith, and morals of high 
school youth. 


Our next step was to inform the school board of our thinking along 
these lines. I made this presentation, asking only that we be authorized to 
put the matter before the community at large. If we could win public 
Consent to go ahead, we would then propose a course of study. If we 
failed in this, the idea would be dropped. Judging from the discussion, a 
clear majority favored our plan of action. Rather than to have a split 
Vote, I suggested that the proposal be tabled until board members could 
8lve it study, and this was done. 

For at least a month, we talked things over. Three board members 
attended a meeting of the initial Committee of Nine at the school, and I 
Called on two other members at their homes. One line of inquiry was legal, 
whether or not a course in religious education could be taught in school as 
2 phase of cultural history. Another point of interest, the main point, was 
Whether such a course could be fair to all faith groups. Third, there was 

© practical matter of who would teach the course. I said that we would 
expect local church leaders to advise us in this teaching but that Mrs. 

si a social studies teacher, would be in charge. À 
pan the proposal came up for board action, a motion to approve 
Ries made and carried, with one dissenting vote. We now had board 
®Netion to approach the community, a task we thought would take 
Several months, 
Veeding now an action committee, the old study group decided to dis- 
and so that a new and larger group could be formed. This Joint Com- 
cnn on Religious Education comprised about 40 members, nuding 
ive es faculty, parents, ministers, and civic leaders. It had oun 
Ws mmittee of five, one representative of each of these groups. g 
= elected chairman, we rotated this important post. — 
ia Pr a month, the Joint Committee held Thursday evening meetings at 
Mat ey room. It attempted no business to speak of, simply review ing 
otal and exchanging ideas. Of course, there were many uncertainties, 
Sot Senuine doubts and fears. We did not try to by-pass any of these, 
isa, = am was as much consensus as the group could achieve. me 
agrea ements were assigned to a small committee ee t a H 
Pen ba: try to clear up. Mostly, however, such itens i ere han ei : 
ceting. For example, as specific doubts or fears took shape, I wrote 


the 0 
a ™ on the board as “risks” we might have to face. At times that rn 
1p, i 


a ‘ i cing if i ad been cleared v 
Could pe I read off the list, asking if any item had be ae 


ew now be erased. That way we got rid of most of these items, 
nes were added. 
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I guess this was the hardest month in the 6-month project which we 
had to face. Some issues could not be resolved in favor of one side or the 
other, so that we had to seek compromises. I can illustrate by taking the 
small group, not over ten at any time, which felt that all religious educa- 
tion should be left to churches and homes. The most telling argument 
against this view was that these institutions were failing at the job. Did 
the school think it could do any better? Was there any evidence to sup- 
port this? No, it had to be admitted, there was little evidence to go on. 
But why not give the school a trial? Why not regard it as supplementing 
church and home training? Or better still, why not try to improve in- 
struction in all three institutions? 

It was this type of patient thinking that saved the day, assuming that 
our basic goal was sound. We had some die-hards to be sure, but mostly, 
after making a fight, people went along. We tried wherever possible to 
avoid a vote, where someone always loses, and to reshape ideas so that 
people could agree. 

By this time, a division of labor had been suggested and subcommittees 
appointed, each with its own work to do. I visited with each subcommittee 
as it met, giving whatever help I could. The committee on the course of 
study had the most difficult time. First, it asked all members of the Joint 
Committee to submit in writing ideas that should be included in the 
course. After this, outside persons were solicited, including, I think, all 
the ministers in the town. Our records show that eight course outlines 
were made, each revised to incorporate criticisms. The outline finally ap- 
proved [unit titles only] for a trial run was as follows: 


A Study of Religion in Our Life 


I. The Nature of Religion 

II. A Study of Our Local Churches 
III. Youth Problems of Faith and Conduct 
IV. Building a Spiritual Outlook 

V. Student Evaluation of the Course 


This outline, with each unit broken d 
run of meetings—PTA’s, churches, civic clubs. After a month of this, the 
Joint Committee drew up a proposal for the Board of Education. We 
asked permission to try out this course for a period of 2 years, with æ 
formal (and factual) report on pupil learnings and reactions at the end of 
each year. Mrs. Lewis was to be in charge, assisted by a school-commu- 
nity advisory committee. The course was to be elective by third-yeat 
students and to require parental consent. 

There was not much board-member debate; in fact, I sensed consider- 
able enthusiasm. The proposal passed with, once again, one dissenting 


own into parts, was discussed in 2 
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vote. We are now nearing the end of our first experimental year, and 
student reactions have been good. There has been no trouble of any kind, 
though Mrs. Lewis moves with extreme care. Some parents are uneasy, 
I admit, but we listen to their ideas and give them whatever explanations 
and assurances that we can. It is with a minister or two that we are most, 
likely to have trouble, for one has preached right along in his small 
church against our work. Other ministers have preached for it, for they 
know that we are honest in our noncreedal values. We do not discredit 
any creed but teach that all of them are good, that each merits our 
thoughtful interest and support. 


Let us state at once that we do not present this case as a model, a 
Pattern to be followed. Second, knowing that many educators and 
Perhaps most citizens are opposed to any kind of religious educa- 
tion in public schools, we cannot take a position of advocacy, no 
matter how strongly we feel about the need to strengthen religious 
influences in the life of school-age boys and girls. Third, if any 
Justification is needed for the case, its use in classroom discussion 
Seems sufficient to us. It will compel student thought, lead students 
to take stands pro and con. We believe that this issue should be 
kept before schools and their publics, that someone will find some- 
Cay a better way of relating education and religion than any we 
jave so far seen or read about. To our way of thinking, this problem 
has not yet been solved. 

The Strengths of the case are several, as we see it. The approach 
religion is nonsectarian, a study of religion as a phase of culture. 
Curse theory does not hold that one creed is better than another 
Or even that all are equal. Each is different, each is valued by its 
adherents, All have common elements, for example, belief in God, 
n life after death, in the Commandments. The aim is to study and 
arn about each faith, in sum, to make better citizens. On the prac- 
tical side, we like the effort to involve the students and the com- 
munity, to build a course of study out of shared concerns. In clos- 
ing his report, the principal admits that this 
1S a “lot of work.” 
emi e deterred man 


to 


kind of school planning 
This fact, along with a number of obvious risks, 
y educators from any effort of this sort. 

ent against any case of this kind is made by 


traces the history of common schooling, show- 


as developed. This takes 
succession of laws and court decisions. He finds 


Thayer, The Attack upon the American Secular School, Beac 


" he best argum 

Naver 10 i y; 

in ayer, First, he 
1g how public nonsectarian education h 
Im through a long 
lo Vv. T. 


on Press, 1951. 
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that secular schooling is neither ‘morally deficient” ee ol 
nicious,” but rather that it is the “only practical alternativ € in s 
nation of many faiths. He believes that the kinds of pi Ma 
which build character are nonsectarian, citing findings of science to 
tf S views. 

g ii as “‘ practices which undermine” all LS pie 
to “sneak religions into schools,” such as compulsory Bible mae) 
ing, common-faith prayers, and any sort of religious pia 
He opposes religious instruction on released time, as well as e 
granting of any public funds for the support of nonpublic schoo S. 
All such practices tend, in his judgment, to destroy the separation 
of church and state. He asserts that any kind of yen te eit 
in public schools which would be acceptable to religionists aon > 
be contrary to law. On the other hand, any study of religion unde 
school auspices, if it conformed to law, would be unacceptable to 
these same churchmen. Finally, there 
will be used by denominational gr 
memberships. 


is danger that nikmat 
oups to expand their creeda 


Thayer speaks, we assume, for most public educators. Some of 
them feel that the whole issue is overdrawn. “Within a generation 
or two,” writes a professor who read this chapter in manuscript, 
“formal religions will be as dead as dodoes.”” Maybe so, but church 
membership trends as cited in Chapter 2 do not appear to support 
this view. Our critic is inclined to discount these statistics. He holds 
that religions have lost substance, that they persist as social forms. 
People join churches because that is the conventional thing to do- 


COOPERATION AND CONFLICT 


With space for but one more topic, sever 
been discussed here will have to be carri 
point with which we shall conclude is a matter of importance 1n al 
sorts of school and community work. 

There is a strong anticonflic 
It condemns all conflict- 
then, to b 


al ideas that might ree 
ed over until later. Th 


t view among intergroup ore 
“racial, creedal, whatnot—as evil an 
alance the scales, makes a fetish of cooperation." ae 
day group struggle is, to make a guess, equated with war. War, ho 
or cold, is harmful. It is a breakdown of order, a barbaric way ° 


"See Lloyd Allen Cook, “The Me 


4 mity 
n and the Boys in School and Commu 
Cooperation,” Educational Leadership, 


10: 214-219, 1953. 
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settling things. While we hate war as much as anyone, it does not 
Seem reasonable to us to apply this same mode of thought to mine- 
run civic disputes. We are inclined to think that they are different. 

To come at once to the issue, consider a very influential little 
book."? On its jacket, we are told that the volume is the “carrier of 
an epoch-making idea... out of which may evolve a basic 
revolution in the outlook of man upon man.” For the “first time,” 
We read, “evidence is brought to show that cooperation, not con- 
flict, is the natural law of life.” Thus what has been text material 
for countless Sabbath sermons ‘‘is now revealed as having a valid, 
scientific base.” 
Has it, has it indeed? Not that any of us, or the world at large, 
does not need more of the spirit of mutuality, lest we destroy our- 
Selves. Of course we do, for we are no “anti” cooperators. But was 
Darwin so wrong? Was he such a bad scientist? Did he distort the 
nature, of organic life? We, ourselves, doubt that he did. If coopera- 
tion has been dominant in human history, why all the wars, the 
Persecutions, the rivalries? Is there no struggle for existence, for 
food and shelter, for ideas and art forms, for “beizbol”? Must we 
return to tribalism for security? Depend upon a kind of ingroup 
nuzzling for “happy, joyous” children? Do we really value in- 
dividuality, want people to mature? 

Obviously, there is something wrong here. Cooperate with 
whom? When and for what ends, what goals? Under what give- 
and-take conditions? What system of mutual rights and duties? 


M dare not, as teachers, think and talk loosely about cooperation. 
other love can smother 


adhesi y i children as well as nurture them. A 
Dea = ege, can be too tight, too compulsive, to permit the 
ending necessary for mental and emotional growth. 
eons Gant as do racial discriminators and exploiters. 
of antag. emen's Agreement is a perfect example of a vast network 
é mitic cooperators, the gentle people of prejudice. 
Ustrial a el unreasoned cooperation. Let us turn to conflict. In- 
relieves _ including strikes, are good examples. The public 
Parties ie, trikes hurt it even more than they hurt contending 
Stopped a persons want protection against strikes, want them 
< But harmful as these punitive contests are, there 


Criminals 
Laura Hob- 


1? Ash appears 
Ashley . 
Compa Y Montagu, On Being Human, Schuman, 
lume ae and Cooperation, Schuman, 
deag but € explains that 
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to be no sure way under present law to prevent them, and there is 
reason for this. 

At various times, Taft-Hartley injunctions have been invoked to 
prevent a threatened strike. After this restraining order has run 
its course, the strike as a rule goes on. “In the first eight instances 
when this procedure was used,” writes a government mediator, 
“five disputes went through the entire 80-day period and came out 
without settlement.’”’* Strikes were then legal, and they were 
called by either labor or management. 

“When a strike appears in the wind,” writes this same authority, 
“an attempt is made to mediate the conflict.” That is, a third party 
intervenes, one who is trained in resolving disputes and who works in 
the public interest. Under present law, this mediator has no power 
except that of fact finding, reasoning, and persuasion. Thus the hope 
he offers the public is his skill in bringing disputants together to help 
them reach a voluntary agreement. The bigger the impending strike, 
the less likely it is that mediation will work. Disputants view it as & 
whistle stop, a way station on the road to the battle lines. This is 2 
curious fact, for after all is said and done, there must still be & 
meeting of minds. Mediation will work now, after contestants have 
become deadlocked, though it would not work to prevent the strike. 

A teacher needs to reflect on conflict in and outside industry, tO 
set down in black and white what is believed about it as a socia 
process, a way by which a democratic society gets much of its 
business done. As principles, we suggest: 

1. Social conflict is here to stay. So far as we can see, it is implicit 
in the democratic process. The consent of the governed is a bast? 
principle of our life, yet when one group of citizens will not con” 
sent, intergroup conflict is the rule. Law regulates this conflict, 
defines conditions under which it is legitimate. This is the way W® 
the people, appear to want it. Were conflict brought to an absolute 
end, our losses would be considerable. We will have sacrificed ® 
birthright—the right to differ, to take a stand—for a mess ° 
pottage. 

2. There is probabl 
flict itself. We have h 
their towns needed w. 


y no deterrent to conflict as effective 25 oo 
card school heads, steady men, say that ne 
as a good scrap, a rousement of people- ie 
was meant is that things long simmering should be brought tO 
boil. The need is for a clean-cut issue so that sides can form, he 
13 Donald B. Straus, “Laws Won’t Stop Strikes, 


952. 
” Harper’s Magazine, 205: 21-27; 1 
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lethargic public be stirred up, made to think. If the ensuing struggle 
for and against proves of worth, if it gets results that are judged 
good, then one might suppose that this way of settling differences 
will continue. If, per contra, conflict is waste, it should in time 
give way to other processes. 

3. It is our opinion that, in the long run, discussional ways of 
resolving issues will lead to more settlements and more just settle- 
ments than will either a test of power or the application of law. 
This is, it seems to us, the main point made by the government 
mediator quoted earlier. In labor-management relations, mediation 
Is not as now organized a final solution to contract changes and 
renewals. It is regarded by disputants as a pro forma procedure. 
We believe, to repeat, that this is a shortsighted view, one harmful 
to public interests. After court orders have run their course, after 
the shouting and table pounding are over, it is discussion only 
which will lead to an agreement. Knowing this, are all the pre- 
liminaries necessary? While this question is complex, we are 
tempted to suggest that all disputants get as soon as possible to 
the state of mind where fair bargaining is effective. 

4. By the very nature of our democratic life, all such settlements 
of issues are tentative. Here today or there tomorrow, they will be 
Up again. This side will seek to push a gain further, the other side 
to hedge a loss. New causes will arise, new movements break out. 

ll things considered, we must as teachers learn to live in and with 
Conflict, to treat it as normal. If, in passing a z00, one sees a giraffe 
for the first time, that animal may seem not only strange and 
exotic but frightening. Seen every day, it becomes a part of the 
landscape. So with legalized, group conflict. This is the kind of 
People we are, ‘‘muckin’ along,” as the British are said to do. 
Whipple makes this point much clearer than we could do: 


The Englishman is a psychic entity; he does not surrender his per- 
Sonality to any social idol—church, or state, or king. Yet he can com- 
Promise enough, grumbling loudly all the while, to get along in society 
and to save his institutions from anarchy. He seems to be our most prac- 
tical social animal; and his dual nature, facing both toward personality 
and Society, makes him the very pattern of civil liberties. 


5. Finally, to hold that the clash of groups and interests is 
normal does not mean that society’s efforts to control it, to see that 


“Leon Whipple, Our Ancient Liberties, p. 18, H. W. Wilson, 1927. 
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justice is done, should slack off. On the contrary, control methods 
should grow apace with conflict. A nation can exist only, in last 
analysis, in unity, in faith, in fair dealings. It is here that all con- 
trol agencies, including schools, come on the firing line. It is here 
that community educators meet their most severe test. It takes 
skill to do academic teaching, to make bookish ideas come alive. 
But it takes even greater skill, to say nothing of courage, to face 
conflict as a fact, to turn the energies it releases into creative 
channels, to move forward toward ideals. 

It is not likely that all the detail in these five points will meet 
with full acceptance by anyone. Of most concern to us is the idea 
of keeping balance, of letting our normal senses work. We must 
appreciate the field of forces in which all life is cast, the struggle 
about which Darwin wrote. Our society could not be the democratic 
society it is without competition and conflict. We want them to 
continue but under legal and other controls. Like the average man, 
we want cooperation and unity, want them when we need them, 
when some common problem must be solved. But we do not want 
any more of them than we have to have. The more of individuality, 
of freedom in thought and action, the better from our standpoint. 
This is the substance of what we have tried to say. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJ ECTS 


1. In the pupil transfer case, how would you have gone about solving 
the problem of overcrowding in School A? Be as specific as you can. 

2. If Negroes begin to move into an area where whites live, what 
should whites do? Read a case like this, Henry Kraus, In the Cily Was 
a Garden: A Housing Project Chronicle, Rennaissance Press, 1951. 

3. Have you ever gone on a study tour in this country or abroad? If 
so, did you learn more about people from what you saw or from how mem- 
bers of your party behaved? Discuss this. 

4. If your professor agrees, report to class on a very novel survey, % 
polling in a Florida county to see whether a Negro, who was charged 
with rape, could be given a fair jury trial. See an account of this by J- L. 
Woodward, in the American Sociological Review, 17: 447-452, 1952. Are 
such poll data admissible in court? 

5. Have you seen the French film Passion for Life? It shows what hap- 
pens when new ideas (old to you) in education hit an isolated French 
town. While we do not rate this movie too high, it might be worth secur- 
ing from Brandon Films, 200 W. 5th St., New York. 
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6. Under cach of the following headings, list all the specifie skills 
which you feel an ideal group teacher-leader should possess: 


Study-action Skills 


1. Sizing up a situation 4. Group maintenance 
2. Basie study, diagnosis 5. Conflict resolution 
3. Organizing group action 6. Assessment of results 


7. How are labor-union leaders trained in the techniques of group work 
and conflict resolution? A good manual is A. A. Liveright, Union Leader- 
ship: A Handbook of Tools and Techniques, Harper, 1951. 

8. To see how an average school-community issue gets into courts and 
is argued before the U.S. Supreme Court; read Vashti Cromwell MeCol- 
lum, One Woman's Fight, Doubleday, 1951, the so-called “McCollum 
case.” 

9. If your thought is clear enough and your class atmosphere permis- 
sive enough, tell frankly what you feel about our “teaching religion” 
Case. We do not argue with our students on this but try only to assist 
them in whatever view they want to express. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Educating via Vicarious Experience 


The world in places is better faced with “illusion” than with 
reality, since some illusions are healthy, for example the unproven 
feeling that life is worth living, that effort is not futile, that kind- 
ness and love are good. . . . There is much to say for nonlogical 
living, and it may be that mental health disappears when a man 
becomes too rational. 


—ABRAHAM MYERSON 


Words, if one will think about them, are rather feeble. They are 
better as tools of thought than as thought transmitters. Detach 
key terms from experience, abstract them from concretions, and 
communicators face trouble. While we know of no true escape 
from this, it is here that ‘‘illusions” enter. The difference is & 
lecture or a reading on, say, the alcoholic, in comparison with see- 
ing the play or movie Come Back, Little Sheba. Our meaning here 
is clear or it is not, and that is the dilemma which has always 
faced the trafficker in imagery. It is really too bad that the scien- 
tist is at war with human emotions, that he feels he must make 
war on them. 

Students will know what is to be discussed if we say that this is a 
chapter in audio-visual education. Here are the movies and comics, 
radio and television, novels, school bulletin boards, and whatnot. 
We shall not follow any well-charted path but simply jump about, 
looking at some promising ways of teaching intergroup relations, 
along with some confusing issues. 


CASES, SCHOOL INCIDENTS 


Since we are searching for bluebirds, we might as well begin wi th 
a zany case, the first one in our files. The writer is the teacher i? 
this grade school. 
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Ish Swallows a Quarter! 


In our small Kansas town, we had only three Negro families. One of 
them, the Clay family, had come from the South to work on the Dow 
estate. Mr. Clay was a handy man on this estate, and Mrs. Clay was a 
cook. 

One of three Clay children, a boy called “Ish,” was in my third grade. 
He was small for his age, undernourished, with an IQ of 82. He was new 
at the Horner School and he did not do well. Children picked on him, 
including Perry, his brother, and he was made the butt of many prankish 
Jokes. 

The event I want to tell about took place on a Tuesday morning, our 
regular bank day in the Horner School. All my children but Ish came 
With at least one coin in their pocket, their deposit for the week. Ish came 
late, tears running down his face. “Oh! Oh! Oh!” he kept screaming, 
“Tve swallowed it, I’ve swallowed it!” “Oh gee, gee oh,” he said as soon 
as he could talk. “I’ve swallowed my quarter,” and he grabbed his stom- 
ach as if in deadly pain. Feeling he was in pain, I set him on a chair and 
Sent for the teacher who serves as the school nurse. 

The nurse came on the run, put her arm around Ish, and took him to 
her treatment room. I tried to go on with “banking,” but this was impos- 
Sible. All the third-graders wanted to know what was the matter with Ish. 
When I explained, talk started. What would happen now? Would Ish 
die? Would he swell up and choke to death? There was no quieting the 
children, and two girls began to cry. A state of near hysteria was precipi- 
tated by a little toughie who announced, without a qualm, that ‘Ish 
Would be cut open, cut all up.” Concerned myself, I sent a pupil to ask 
about Ish. On his return, he said that “Ish didn’t hurt no more,” that the 
nurse had given him some medicine and sent him home. 

Next morning, Ish showed up. He was late and the room was at work. 
At once the kids began to buzz. I stopped everything to hear the news, 
and Ish was grinning from ear to ear, beaming on everyone. “Tt come 
out,” he said. “It come right out, like the nurse said.” A sigh of relief 
Went up from the class and children began to crowd about the boy, asking 
him questions. They touched him, patted him on the head, looked into his 
mouth and down his throat. I spoke three times before they quieted down 
and returned to their seats. They had never heard of such a miracle, a 
2OY who swallowed a quarter and lived! 

This was by no means the end of the case. That recess, the children 
again swarmed about Ish. The news had spread and they were joined by 
Other grades. Even at the bell, they were reluctant to let their hero go. 

noticed any number of contrived trips past our open room door, pupils 
Who had missed the show at recess and wanted a peep at Ish. 
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From that day on, Ish was a marked man. For one thing, he ray 
Clay or “OP Clay,” a familiar to everyone. Whereas he had es fee: 
sex appeal, a number of little girls began to make eyes at him. e i 
taken into three boy gangs and was dropped, I think, about as pr E a 
from two of them. To this day, a full month after the incident, to nes : 
the hand that has shaken Ish’s hand is a signal honor in the oe 

Oh, yes, I almost forgot. Two pupils have tried to swallow coins, ng 
coin a half dollar, leading the principal to send out a five-bell alarm. : 
don’t know where this crazy thing may finally end, but long live the 
present king! 


Ish was a nobody until he swallowed the quarter, after which = 
Hooper rating shot sky high. He was regarded with awe, treated 
with worshipful affection. The boy played up his hero role, drama- 
tizing over and over his grand adventure. Some children took up 
coin swallowing, as was to be expected. This fad soon blew over, no 
doubt, and the pupils were off on some other tangent. nY 

What the case shows is the phenomenon of projection, the ability 
to put oneself in another’s place, to take his role. This is, we believe, 
the basis of all vicarious experiencing. As for intergroup relations, 
we doubt if much of any change in attitudes is indicated. Humans, 
young and old, have a marked capacity to create a mental category 
called the “exceptional person.” They admit this person is un- 


i : -jewpoint 
usual, even likeable, yet they do not alter their general viewpo 
toward a race, a creed, or a nationality. 


We Write a School Textbook 

On completing a study unit, 
What to work on next, wh 
one remembered that we 
relations.” Everybody lik 
which human relations we 
ered the universe, so that 


my fifth grade began its usual saarah 
at to study now? As the pupils talked, som d 
had agreed some time ago to study Ean 
ed this topic, and everybody had ideas én = 
re most important. Of course, these ideas ae 
we had a “cutting down” job to do. ae a 
fifth-grade boys treat other fifth-grade boys? How do they act a" 
girls? How do fifth-grade girls behave? What about parents, or ag 
in relation to children? What about other oe 
keeps a corner store, the policem, 
Mr. Lucca, our favorite se 

These children, I sho 
teaching methods. Th 
with its own center of 
and I was hopeful tha: 


adults—the candy ee sing 
an who watches the High Street crossi¥© 
hool janitor, vork 
uld say, have had experience in proupa i 
ey can break rather quickly into work teams, e 
interest. Their tendency is to follow a seb rou was 
t we might try something different. My idea 
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that we should show one another what human relations were, and what 
they should be, by acting out the life about us. 

One group had decided to work on home relations. Where do these 
relations go on? At first the children said, “Why, everywhere, all day 
long.” But as we talked, it became clear that some times were more im- 
portant than other times, for example, getting off to school, mealtimes, 
bedtimes, etc. At mealtimes, how do parents talk to children? How do 
children reply? What do people do, how do they behave? When there 
is a guest for dinner, what then? At first, the class thought it knew all 
the answers, and then, as contradictions arose, it seemed best to study 
our homes for a week, to make notes on what took place. 

Other study groups went through this same experience—feeling that 
they knew, then becoming uncertain, then deciding to search for facts. 
More to motivate this hunt than anything else, we agreed to write down 
our experiences, to write a fifth-grade textbook on human relations. It 
Was to be an illustrated book, with drawings by the children and per- 
haps some photographs. 

The class did write this book, All about Us, a title we borrowed from 
Somewhere, and it came to over 70 pages after I had it typed up. It took 
a month to do the project, but none of that was wasted time. 

An interesting feature of the book was the pictures that children drew. 
Mary M, a stiff little girl, made her human figures in the same way. 
“Towney,” a quarrelsome lad whose parents did not get along, ran to 
Conflict in his pieture themes. James, caretaker of our classroom pets, had 
Some kind of animal in every picture he drew. Mary J. as friendly as a 
much-loved child can be, had happy people in her drawings, ‘people 

oing things.” Ellen, whose mother was bad sick, had a mother image in 
Most scenes. I have had no special training in analyzing children’s draw- 
Ings, but I am certain that these projections mean a great deal. 

Another feature of this project was the use of sociodrama in what some 
Psychologist has called the “confused story technique.” I shall illustrate 
Tom a chapter which the children called “Street Relations.” The inci- 
dent, selected was one of several sociodramas. 


A Policeman and a Crook 


The scene is midnight along a business street. We see a “policeman” 
On patrol, looking in windows, trying doors. But he is not dressed as an 
Officer of the law. He wears an old sweater, his cap is pulled down over 
his face, and he slouches along, looking behind and around. Seeing a light 
m the rear of a store, he takes out a passkey and enters the front door. 

Te sees a man, dressed as a policeman, who is robbing a safe. He tells 
© man he is going to arrest him, takes him by the arm, and a seufile 
ensues. The man runs up a stairway, and the “policeman” phones his 
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minister to come to his aid. The minister comes, the “robber” is cap- 
tured and taken to a church, where the choir hears the case. 


While this story goes on, enough has been said to illustrate the tech- 
nique. The idea is to confuse a story, any kind of story about human 
relations, and then ask the pupils to set details straight. Children are, in 
a sense, provoked to talk and their spontaneity is very great. 

Mr. Lucca, as was said, cleaned our room. He was a kind and genial 
man, a favorite of us all. When we gave our class play, “People Who 
Have Helped Us,” our friend received the very first invitation to 
attend. In his Old World way, he wrote the children a letter. He ex- 
pressed regret that he could not come, since the play was to be given during 
his work hours. At this, the children sent a letter to our principal, telling 
him how much they wanted Mr. Lucca to attend. They offered to clean 
up afterward, saving their friend “a lot” of time. He did come, dressed 
in his Sunday suit, an evidence of friendship which pleased us very much. 


It is from stuff like this that good teaching springs, backing the 
enthusiasms of children, imagining their imaginations, fitting in 
with their aspirations. To say that little folks are little brings from 
adults a mild “Uh, huh, quite true.” They may never quite take 
its meaning in. Interests blow hot and cold. Now a child is on the 
track, now no one knows where. Concepts develop slowly and how 
to teach meanings, to make abstractions live, is a prime teacher 
concern. Imaginative projections are good teaching procedures. 

The case given stresses dramatizations via plays and drawings, & 
technique of vicarious experiencing as old perhaps as Adam. It is a 
favorite of teachers from kindergarten through the grades. Why we 
stop it, or nearly stop it, at the high school level and disdain it in 
college classes has long puzzled us. Subjects at any age, even adults 
in community settings, are selective in thematic conceptions, 1n 
depicting scenes and characters. One needs only to learn to read 
the signs to realize that they reveal their deep concerns. Analysis of 
this type of product has become a skilled art, having a tremendous 
literature of its own.! 

We have heard a lot about the use of classroom films, as well we 


may. Instead of going into this, let us look at the corner movie, the 
commercial show, 


p 1 An interest example is A. Davidson and J. Fay, Phantasy in Childhood, Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1953. Conventional texts are Wittich and Schuller, Audiovisual Materials, 
Harper, 1953, and Edgar Dale, Audiovisual Education, Dryden, 1946. 
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Using the Neighborhood Movie 


Boys and girls of school age attend movies regularly, some as often as 
three times a week. All kinds of learnings go on, and teachers cannot 
afford to neglect so vital an experience. Teachers use classroom films, 
rightly so, but do they use the unbroken run of commercial movies? 
Our impressions are that most of us neglect the neighborhood movie or 
else destroy its values by improper handling. One must, of course, have 
seen any film he plans to use, and most local movie theaters will keep 
you posted as to their coming bill of fare. 

Two films have appeared lately in our neighborhood theater, each a 
film of some distinction. One is Crossfire, the other is Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment. To a teacher, I would give this advice. After students have had a 
chance to see such shows as these, say, on the second or third day of the 
run, ask them what good movies they have seen lately. They may name 
the current film or they may not. If they do not, ask directly if anyone 
has seen it. And then, “Did you like it? Why, or why not?” 

; Usually that is all that is necessary to launch a good discussion. At 
times it isn’t, so that you must do more. A review by a bright student 
enables other students to participate, even though they have not seen 
the film. Or a plan can be made for someone to take it in and then report. 
Discussion should be kept to specifics, after which generalizations can 
be made. 

To pose a problem for discussion, tell a little about a single incident. 
In Gentleman’s Agreement, Phil, a writer, is given an assignment. He is 
to do a series of articles for a newspaper on anti-Semitism. He reads some 
books, does some thinking, but he cannot get an angle for his story. He 
Writes letters of application to clubs, colleges, etc., with one signed by a 
Jewish name, the other by a Gentile name, if such a distinction can be 
made. Tell other things Phil did, and then ask the class to comment on 
his actions. Would students have done these things? What approach 
Would they have made? 

A word of caution. Students cannot be pushed. If they do not respond 
freely, feel an interest, do not try to force them. Tell them an incident 
in the story, then ask a question. A free and relaxed atmosphere must 
be kept. 

To return to Phil, tell about the scene in which he is discouraged, feels 
that he must give up the assignment. He tells his mother that he cannot 
go on. Do you remember why? Give students a chance to recall, but if 
they do not, help them over the hump. Phil says, “I can’t write it because 
I ve never felt it.” Felt what? Don’t exhort students to put themselves 
in Phil’s place. Give them specific data into which to project, life situ- 
ations to which they can react. 
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Any good film will abound in such situations. Recall Phil’s breakfast 
conversation with his small son. The topic is hate, why some people hate. 
Did Phil give Tommy a satisfactory explanation? If you were Phil, 
what would you have said about anti-Semitism? Or take it from another 
angle, was Tommy wise to have asked his father about Jews? Is it better 
not to talk about our intergroup relations, to let sleeping dogs lie? What 
kind of people are the Jews you have known? Are they like your own 
relatives, some good, some bad, all shapes and kinds? 

To go on with questions, were there persons in the film whose ideas 
differed from Phil’s? Let the class name these people and take a look at 
their attitudes and backgrounds. Were Dave, Miss Wales, Dr. Lieberman, 
alike in their views and values? By what kind of living, what lifetime 
experience, do you imagine each individual had come to his present out- 
look? Were Kathy and Phil’s mother like the persons just named? How 
does an average American develop his point of view about majority- 
minority group relations? How have you developed your views? Would 
it be fun to write a history of your life, your experiences with other people? 


This case was written by an assistant principal of a New York 
City junior high school. Its Point is plain enough, namely, to call 
attention to a neglected educational resource, the neighborhood 
movie, and to give Suggestions on its use. The full account describes 
what is done in the writer’s school. The program there includes all 
the usual audio-visual aids and materials, plus much more. Stu- 
dents give plays to school and community audiences, and over the 
school radio. The school sponsors attendance at Broadway shows 
and gives prizes for stage and movi 
engaged in a study of wartime uses 
the like, searching for data of use t 

The next case deals 


The M arginal News Case 

In our high school, we have tried sever: 
binations, several “core patterns’ 
write about took place in a basic Į 


3 ; ' com- 
al kinds of subject-matter ce 
* to use a handy term. The case I vee 
English and American history core. 
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point to be stressed is the marginal news event and the uses to which it 
can be put. 

In our unit on “How to Read a Newspaper,” we had collected local 
and other papers and made a study of them: the front page, editorial 
page, sports, fashions, and ads. After this, we analyzed writing style, 
then turned to newspaper history, to see how the modern press has 
evolved. This led us back to the first American newspaper, the Boston 
News-Letter; then through the journals of opinion, for instance, Greeley’s 
old, thundering Tribune; then to Bennett’s Sun, the first paper to print 
the news; on into the Hearst and Pulitzer “yellow press”; and finally to 
the modern metropolitan daily, a compendium of many papers rolled 
Into one. 

In these studies of the press, I had noticed that students responded to 
the pull of human-interest stories, that they began to take sides on the 
Issues stated. For instance, I remember a story headed “Child Neglect 
Jails Couple.” The article told about a man and his wife, Negroes, who 
had left their four children, aged three to seven years, and gone to a beer 
tavern to celebrate. The children were alone and the house caught on 
fire. Neighbors broke in and rescued them. After this, they filed a com- 
plaint against the couple. These parents were tried on a neglect charge 
and given 60-day jail terms. One day, when students were supposed to 
be clipping articles, I found them in a huddle over this case. An argument 
tad arisen not over these two parents but over whether ‘Negroes were 
like that.” 

After this, I let nature take its course, simply listening in. Most dis- 
cussions were clear pro-con affairs, snap judgments, with little or no sup- 
Porting evidence. It was here that I got the idea of the project I shall 
Now tell about. 

In order to develop communication skills, the class agreed to (1) clip 
luman-interest content articles, and (2) write a class letter to the princi- 
pal characters named. In the above court case, the letter went to a local 
Judge, praising him for his action. In another case, a feature story about 

river-training classes in four Detroit high schools, the letter went to the 
Superintendent of schools. Some weeks went by without my paying any 
Particular attention to these class letters, and then I woke up. I studied 
Copies of all our letters, and every one was a praise letter or a blame letter. 
Tow could this be? Was every case that clear, leaving no room for doubt? 

n talking with the class, it came out that marginal cases were not being 
Clipped or, if clipped, were being ‘‘filed” away, for students had no 
Interest in them. 

i This was the way things stood when I tried to show students that we 
nd missing a big bet. In May, 1952, a Washington story gave me a 
Teak. By United States Supreme Court decision, states and cities were 
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forbidden to censor motion pictures on the ground that they were sacri- 
legious, thus reversing a New York State ruling which had barred the 
Italian movie The Miracle. When we discussed the issues in this case, a 
few strongly disagreed. When they moved to throw the case out, to 
file it away, I made a little speech on the significance of marginal 
news. I related this type of news to public opinion, pointing out 
that public opinion is always fluid, that such news marked the process 
of change. 

I suggested that we prize these marginal events, dig into their history, 
learn all we could. If we did not understand the issues, why not write a 
letter to the main parties in the case, ask them in all respect for a state- 
ment of their personal views? The letter would state, of course, who we 
were, why we wanted the information, and the use to be made of it in 
clearing up class thought. 

We addressed our first letter of inquiry to the United States Supreme 
Court, and it was turned over, we guess, to a newspaper reporter. He 
published our letter, along with his explanation of issues, and sent us 2 
marked copy. Still not satisfied about this case, we wrote to six national 
organizations: the Catholic Social Action group, the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ, the American J ewish Congress, the Anti-Defamation 
League, the NAACP, and the American Civil Liberties Union. We had a 
personal letter from each of these sources, usually the legal depart- 
ment, and we were flooded with material from them. In one case, the 
organization offered to send a representative at its own expense to talk 
with us. 

Our experience shows that the doubtful case, the “middlin’ gray” case, 
has an educational value far greater than does the clear case. It leads tO 
a more animated class discussion, hence to more study and thought. It 
brings more replies to our letters, and replies are far less formal. I have 
been amazed at the time important people take to write us, to explain 
their views on public issues and events. 


The marginal case is indeed important. In all manner of schol- 
arly work, it is regarded as a challenge to existing schema, perhaps 
the start of a new orientation or classification. This teacher found 
in marginal news events provocative situations. Student views were 
not immediately clear but, rather, caught in tangles which had a 
be worked out. Such conditions generate feelings which lead, 12 
turn, to critical thought. Of course, replies to student letters are 
likely to be partisan, but that has never seemed to us anything 
much to worry over. Letters should be judged on their merit® 
much as one would handle any kind of advocacy material, any 
propaganda output. 
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We have said at various times that education is risky business, 
that its risks increase as its realism deepens. This can be illustrated 
In a score of ways, if any concretion at all is necessary. 


Casting a Senior Class Play 


When the call went out for tryouts, 22 young would-be Thespians 
showed up. Fourteen were girls, 8 were boys. Ten were white and 12 were 
Negro, a representative ratio in our small mixed high school. I was in 
charge of coaching the play, so was to cast the parts. The play chosen by 
a student-faculty committee was a popular comedy with the usual 
romantic leads. I spent two hours that day listening to readings, making 
Suggestions now and then. Without announcing any decision as to parts, 
I called a meeting for the next afternoon. 

At this meeting, I discussed the theme of the play, interpreted main 
characters, and ran through some lines. “We all agree,” I said, “that 
lead roles should go to students with the best acting ability. Right?” No 
response. I repeated what I had said, ending again with a question. 

I agree,” said Stella, a Negro girl. 

I don’t agree with Stella,” said Linda, a white girl. “That might mean 
that colored and white will be in the same family, making love and all of 
that. That would never do, I think.” 

“No,” said another girl, Janet, “that would never do. We have to 
think of our audience. Would people stand that?” 

It was clear that we were in for trouble, a situation not unexpected in 
an interracial school. Stella made her point again, arguing for a type of 
Casting which ignored race. “Everybody says that no Negro can get a 
good part, that no Negro ever has, and I think it is time to stop this 
kind of talk. I know my parents are not going to stand for it.” 

“Maybe this problem is too much for us,” I said. “Shall we invite 
others to help us?” to which the group agreed. 

I went at once to the principal and laid the problem before him. He 
Said at first that every senior play had been a headache, that we should 
Cancel this one and quit. After pacing back and forth a while, he said no, 
we should go ahead. He suggested a committee of white and Negro 
Parents and students which would meet with the 22 boys and girls and 
try to reach an understanding with them. He gave me some names, 
including the president of the senior class, and I was to dig up the rest. 

At my next meeting with the Thespians, I informed them of this action, 
adding that the committee wanted to meet together once and then meet, 
on the coming Friday, with them. This was all right with them and I 
Was about to adjourn the meeting when a white student, Tom, said he 

ad a solution to our problem. ‘ Why not,” he asked, “give two one-act 
Plays, one by colored seniors, one by white seniors?” 
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Carolyn, a Negro, said she did not like that. After talking a nr T 
whole group agreed. Carolyn then proposed that we get another p ay w 
spoke on this, saying that any play we would want would have the sam 
romantic leads, the same man-woman, boy-girl, situations. ; 

Someone then suggested that we change the play, rewrite some lines, 

xplained about copyright. 

eo A go on. The school committee was appointed, mostly by ben 
phone. I explained that our situation was an emergency, one on W chi 
the school needed immediate help, and no one whom I reached by phon 

declined. The committee met that Thursday evening at school. It com 
sisted of four students, two white and two Negro, and four parents, two 
white and two Negro, and the school principal, white. I served as com- 
mittee convener and chairman but I had no vote. m 

I presented the problem frankly, not knowing what reactions to expec a 
I liked the way the discussion went, everyone considerate of feelings an 
the like. One committee member, a Negro minister, said he was T 
unhappy at seeing Negroes on the stage and in movies. They were amo 
always cast as menials, clowns, and villains, which did the race no poa A 
These parts, he felt, were necessary if life were to be portrayed, Fel o 
race had any monopoly on them. They should be played by persons wh 
could play them best, whatever their skin color might be. ien 

This speech brought applause. Hard on its heels, another qogani 
member said that the same should be done with lead roles. This woul : 
have the virtue of consistency, and it would call out the best talent $ 
the school. After brief discussion, a motion was made to disregard rac 


h : A g sed with 
in casting the senior play. The motion was seconded and passed 
two members not voting. 


On the f ollowing Friday, 
group. One was a white st 
were parents, one white, on 
committee thinking, read 
spoke with great sincerity 


three committee members met with my pa 
udent, president of the senior class; and ey 
e Negro. The student spoke first. He Ia a 
the motion that had been passed, and the 


Ér arent 
about a fair deal for everyone. Each ant 
extended what the student had said, speaking mainly of their pers 


» i e 5 aan who 
experiences with race. It was Tom, a leading member of our gr p the 
moved to accept the committee report. Carolyn seconded, an 
motion was approved without a dissenting vote. 


This case calls attention to extraclass issues in mixed adoa 
graduation exercises, class plays, school rallies, ceremonials, To d 
so on. In this instance, school officials had probably anticipa d 
more community opposition to just action than was iiamfeatt y 
though the risk of bitter conflict was clearly present. The full rep a5 
goes on to say that the senior play was cast, with one lead going 
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a white boy and the other to a very talented Negro girl. Names 
were printed on the program in the usual way, and the play was 
given twice to packed auditoriums. No opposition developed, no 
protest was made. 


COLLEGE USES OF FICTION 


“I recall,” writes Park about one of his professors at the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg, “that he, in concluding his lectures, referred 
us, not to a treatise, but to a novel, Der Bitner Bauer, which I 
bought and read. It suggested an idea from which I have ever since 
profited, the value of fiction in giving students a more realistic view 
of life.’’? 

We have questionnaired 102 professors in 20 colleges on their use 
of fiction in their classes. About a third were in education, a full 
third in sociology, and the remainder were scattered. Over half 
made no use of fiction, and of these a number said outright that the 
idea was absurd, that they were scientists. Of those left, 22 re- 
sponded to our letter by writing brief reports on their fiction use. 
Excerpts from four of these statements are all that space permits. 


Social Class 


Thave no set way of using fiction. Social fiction is used in my sociology 
Courses as it is needed to open up a unit for study, relieve the strain of 
technical reading, follow up a unit we have discussed. 

Fiction personalizes human relations as science does not, in fact, does 

Not try to do, for science cares little about the concrete. It abstracts and 
generalizes, and therein lies its value. I would not trust fiction as a guide 
to living, fiction alone. I depend upon science and experience to tell me 
if fiction is true, or the kind and degree of truth in it. 
. For example, we teach students a lot about social class. A novel I like 
1s Morley’s Kitty Foyle. Kitty was shanty Irish and quite a gal. She fell 
in love with Wyn Strafford III, as aristocratie as all hell. If students 
Want to know about the subtleties of stratification, stuff they never get 
M a college text, let them read this account. 

I like also Marquand’s books, especially his Late George Apley and H. 

a. Pulham, Esquire. Marquand is more of a reporter than a dramatist ; 
at any rate, knowing Boston and vicinity, I'd say that he sticks pretty 


Well to facts. 
> ‘ Robert, E. Park, ‘Methods of Teaching: Impressions and a Verdict,” Social 


Porces, 20: 36-46, 1941. 
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The next writer is a professor of religious education. Greene’s 
mysticism appeals to him, though no short quote can show the 
meaning he gives to it. 


Religious Experiences 


I never cared much for Graham Greene’s novels up to his current book, 
The End of the Affair. I had thought this might be just another love affair 
until I read it, read it twice. It is a novel for adults, adults in search of a 
faith. The first ten pages are fascinating, having the intensity of an 
Ibsen play. You are held from the start, and there is no letup as the story 
unfolds. 

In all of Greene’s later books, the religious clement has been dominant. 
They are, ostensibly, Catholic novels, though I have heard Catholics 
condemn them. To my way of thinking, they develop situations with 
which any church is powerless to cope. As some reviewer has said, and I 
think I have it right, “The church is not only powerless to help the in- 
dividual, but it is bound to condemn him. The only function left the 
church, since it cannot offer salvation, is to define sin and to overwhelm 
the sinner with the knowledge that damnation is what he has chosen.” 

In the Affair, Greene tells of a different kind of tale. What might be 
called his antireligion, his misgivings and doubts, have pretty well dis- 
appeared though he is still not as positive as I would like. He does not 
shape a sordid, conventional tale. God forbid! Greene treats of mysticism, 
the miraculous and Supernatural, subjects that have long since passed 
out of student thought, the thought of every nine college students out of 
ten. 

Maurice Bendrix, an author, is the narrator of the Affair. This man 
meets the husband of the woman with whom he has had a brief, unsatis- 
factory affair. The husband has come to doubt his wife and plans to hire 
a detective to watch her. The author, Bendrix, humiliated by the thought 
that she has found another lover, hires the detective himself. Day by day» 
this man’s reports on the woman’s actions are turned in, and day by day 
the author’s comprehension grows and deepens. 

What this story shows, as scene after Scene flits by, is the barrenness of 
these three lives, the emptiness which surrounds them, the emotional 
starvation in which they exist, There is not, in any of them, spirituality, 
hope, grace, charity—nothing that builds character, that makes a me 
a man. But as the action moves on, an extraordinary enrichment © 
personality takes place. The woman escapes the dingy half life she has 
been leading, the backstairs’ sensual pleasures and front-door solient, 
The author, expecting to uncover a petty sex adventure, finds oe 
faced by a saint, a saint’s understanding and love of sinners. For this saint, 
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this godlike figure, is the woman’s lover, though I shall not spoil the story 
for you by explaining this. 

The closing pages are, to me, extremely convincing. Greene writes 
boldly of the miraculous, the power of God to transform human nature. 
This is the age of science, and I am, to be certain, glad of that. But science 
does not comprehend the whole of human living, man’s eternal questing 
for fulfillment, for peace within himself. To search for truth in the realm 
of the supernatural is, perhaps, no longer fashionable, but that is what I 
try to teach by use of this book. 


The next two writings are by intergroup educators. The first is 
interested in community life, the second in immigrant adjustments. 


Ingroupness 


To students who know little or nothing of pioneering times—their 
hardships, unities, and the like—-to students reared in cities where in- 
groupness is a thin veneer, how is one to teach the truth, to make truth 
felt? That is one thing I am trying to do, and realistic novels are a help. 

In the Zarthbreakers, Ernest Haycock writes about my own country, 
what was around 1845 the Oregon Territory. The novel describes a trip up 
the river, for a great many years a fearful venture, and the founding of 
Oregon City, plus a settler-made Indian war. 

One character, Rice Burnett, has his doubts about settlement life. He 
feels, as did many old pioneers, all boxed in, unfree, chained up. Burnett 
favors road building, for example, but opposes the idea of gathering up 
children and paying a teacher to start a school. At a meeting called to 
discuss this latter idea, Burnett sums up his views. ‘This settlement,” he 
Says, “is a peculiar thing. We’re all inside a circle. We have got to act 
alike, think alike. We’ve got to bend in the same direction. If anybody 
tries to bend against the rest, he’s squeezed into shape,” this latter com- 
ment being directed toward the winners on the school issue. 

Presently, Burnett is on a hunt and falls through a log trap, landing in 
8 cavern some feet below the surface of the ground. For a day and a half, 
he is pinned down by logs, unable to extricate himself. Search parties have 
been out, and at last he is found. After his rescue and recovery, he sees the 
Other side of the picture, the ingroupness of the group. “If somebody gets 
lost outside the circle, everybody fights like hell to get him back. We do 
bad things to one another, but we hang together against things that try to 
kill us. We're killed in the long run, sure, but we don’t ever stand alone.” 

We don’t stand alone! Indeed, we do not. If a teacher can’t bring that 
thought to life, give it meaning, he cannot teach community. Mostly, it 
takes feelings to change feelings, and that is why I use fiction. 
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The Dumb Polack 


Richard Brook’s The Producer will illustrate my main point. This is a 
story of a movie maker, a power in Hollywood, maybe in the world at 
large. This man left home as a boy, changed his name, lived at catch jobs 
until, years later, he got his big break. The part I want to tell consists of 
just two incidents. 

In grade school, this boy, Mathew Grubow, was given an assignment to 
write a composition on “My Father.” The more he thought about this 
task, about what his teacher and classmates might say if they knew the 
truth, the more he hated the assignment. He could not write about the 
“old man,” a dumb Polack, illiterate, impoverished, a greenhorn, with 
only his first papers. So the boy wrote about a father he had never had, 
born an American, a college graduate, killed in World War I, dying a 
hero’s death. I think this is significant in several ways. o 

In all the years of his climb to fame and fortune, Matt never visited his 
father or wrote to him, nor did the father communicate with Matt. Now, 
past middle age, the son comes for a visit. He finds to his surprise that he 
likes his father, that the man stands for something, that he can talk with 
him. 

“Was it hard for you, Papa, when you came to America?” 

“Not so hard,” Max Grubow, Sr., said. “I am good for work, For some- 
body who likes work, America is not hard.” em 
“Who was your father, Papa? Was he important? Was he somebody? 

“He was nothing, like me. He was a failure, like me. People like me, who 
run away and come here, we were not brave people. We did not like war, 
So we come here. We could not get work, so we come here. We did not like 
customs of old country, so we come here. And when we come, sometimes 
we brought with us some bad customs.” 

“Don’t say that, Papa.” 

“Tt is true,” Max Grubow said. “No, it is not hard for me, Mathew- 
It is hard for you. It is easier for an immigrant in America than for the 
son of an immigrant. They do not let us in their fancy clubs; I don’t cane 
I am used to it from old country. They laugh at me; I do not care. It ar 
the same over there. But for you, it is not easy. This is your country an¢ 
you belong to it. You were born here. You got a right to be respected. 
It hurts you when you are not. No, for me, not hard. For you, hard. 
For your son, not so hard. But for you, very hard.” sa of 

Why use fiction? Very simple. In my classes, every third student is © 
foreign or mixed parentage. And most of them are young Matt Grubows, 
Matt except for the fame and fortune angle which is pure Americana. 
When, I ask myself, will these kids wake up, get to know their old folks? 
The stuff they write about their homes! All they can hear is a foreign 
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accent! All they can see are greenhorn ways! They will someday make 
a discovery, that character starts where the skin stops. The trouble is their 
heads are full of dreams. For everyone who climbs to the top, I’d guess 
a thousand fail. Or when they get there, they don’t find what they want. 
I’m Scotch enough to count this a national waste. 


Why do professors use fiction? Maybe the query is the same as 
asking why the earth is round. Because it is made that way, and so, 
in a way, are some professors. Fiction personalizes human relations. 
Intergroup contacts come to have an emotional quality, an in- 
tensity, much as they have in life. Fiction has the capacity of 
getting itself read, getting talked about in class and out. The reason 
is, we suppose, that readers project into it, see themselves in its 
mirrors. We have visited many classes, grade school to college, 
where crucial issues were being discussed. Under the cover of im- 
aginary persons and situations, students voiced their own con- 
cerns, their hopes and fears. ‘A man is most himself,” wrote Oscar 
Wilde, “when given a mask to hide behind.” 


VICARIOUS EXPERIENCING 


Academic education stresses formal, factual study, the learning 
of subject-matter content. In group-process work, group study- 
action is the center, with learners banding together under teacher 
guidance. Community education takes students into area affairs, 
Provides direct experiences. This form of learning, like vicarious 
role taking, cuts across the other forms. It is not unusual to find all 
these types of teaching in one and the same class. 

Vicarious learning, as past cases show, is an experience in, a 
contact with, rather than reading about. Contact is with symbols of 
reality, with representations, which to some persons are more real 
than real. The form of contact is of less importance than its 
Specificity, intensity, and morality. The role, the attitudes and ac- 
tions, must be such that they can be identified with, that a viewer 
can see himself yet not be exposed to others, put on defense. We 
Imagine that television might do this best, along with “three-D 
Movies.” Self-insight occurs to the extent that one can look at 
himself in a kind of double mirror, i.e., as subject and object of 
attention. 

To understand what has been said, a student should study com- 
munication. By this is meant a social act, not a physical event. If, 
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as Park once said, one is walking along a street and a brick falls on 
his head, that is a physical fact. But if, on looking up, he sees a 
mischievous boy, being hit with a brick becomes a social fact. The 
incident changes character when seen in terms of intent. 

It is in social interaction, rather than in mere perception, that we 
learn, that deeper feelings and meanings get exchanged. For anyone 
to argue that he sees things as they are suggests that he is over- 
looking some well-known facts. We see things as we are, as we have 
learned to see them. Culture conditions values, which in turn get 
emotions attached to them, which in turn guide perceptions. What 
we look for is meaning, intention, and motivation. 

The point just made is well illustrated by dramatists who, in 
writing a play, tell first what characters say, how they move, their 
gestures, after which they write in a paralleling column what these 
things are supposed to mean. Very often in life, as on stage and 
screen, meanings are implied rather than verbalized, a conversation 
of gestures. For instance, one can use the word “so” to mean 
several different things. It can be said with such inflection as to 


connote ‘So, that’s what happened”; or “Is that so?”’; or, simply, 
“Go on, tell me more.” 


SCHOOL USE OF MASS MEDIA 


There are no rules to tell a teacher in advance the effects of a 
film, a novel, a musical, a sociodrama, and so forth. Where such 
rules are given as in “‘do-this-or-do-that” manuals, it is plain to 
see that writers go beyond their data. They base their thought on 
» mostly their own autobiography, rather than on re- 
ll of insight, hence of much ue 


current catalogue shows about 300 classroom prints. Under Inter- 
group Relations, there are a number of films which have been used 


3 A summary of Pa: 


yne Fund studies is W, W, Charters, Motion Pictures and Youth, 
Macmillan, 1933. 
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in College Study schools and colleges. Samples are Our Bill of 
Rights, Our Constitution, Fury, Boundary Lines, Americans All, 
Toward Unity, One World, and Democracy. Prints can be obtained 
through a school or college bureau or center of audio-visual educa- 
tion, from the state department of education, or from (usually free) 
various national civil-rights and good-will agencies. 

It seems safe to say that resource use is much increased where a 
School, school system, or college has an over-all use plan. One 
reason for this is that good materials are hard to get, to produce or 
Operate, and to assess. Aside from time, cost, and facilities, there 
are technical problems on which a specialist is needed. Where such 
a person, or a staff, has given full time to an audio-visual program, 
the venture has paid off. Aside from helping a faculty on routine 
matters, this specialist should keep teachers and others up to date 
on developments in his field. Where changes are so fast and so 
radical, this is no small service task. 


MEETING ANTIMINORITY REMARKS 


One problem that can be fitted in here is the question of what to 
do about antiminority remarks. By this is meant the practice of 
Sniping at minorities, of belittling, debasing, or berating them in 
Public. A score of articles have given advice on what to do about 
these comments, jokes, and the like. The work to be reported here 
took place in a Wayne University class. It is based in part on 
experimental studies by Citron‘ and others, which should be read 
In the original. 


Teaching Teachers to Meet Antiminority Remarks 


To got thought started, the professor spoke briefly about antiminority 
remarks. These were viewed as any statement, joke, or pun made on 
Contact with an outgroup member with the aim of debasing or demean- 
mg him because of his race, creed, or national origins. Two concrete 
Situations were presented. 

Case 1. You happen to be riding in a streetcar. The car is crowded and 
Yor hang on a strap, as does the man standing beside you. A Negro [or 
any ethnic] gets up from his seat. He shoves his way out, causing you and 

© stranger to lose grip on the strap, to stumble and fall. 


“Abraham F, Citron et al., “Anti-minority Remarks: A Problem in Action Re- 


Sı p 
earch,’ Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 45: 99-126, 1950. 
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“Well,” the man says, recovering balance. “How do you like that?” 
As you start to reply, he adds, “But that’s a damn nigger for you, the 
pushy - What can you expect? They’re taking the town.” 

Case 2. Here is the experience of a graduate student, Jewish, a woman. 
“One day last week, my husband and I went house hunting. My mother- 
in-law came along. The house we went to look at was one of three new 
homes, side by side. We could see a young couple inspecting the adjoining 
house, and it so happened that I recognized the man. He was a student 
at a junior college where I had worked as secretary to the Dean. 

After we had looked over the house, we decided to buy it. Seeing the 
couple again, I spoke to the man, and they came over to talk with us. 
When we said that we planned to buy the house, both of our “neighbors” 
looked relieved. 

“Whew,” the man said. “Tm certainly glad it’s you people who are 
going to live next to us. You know, with a Jewish builder’s sign out in 
front, we didn’t know who might land beside us.” 

“Well,” my husband said, “We're Jewish, you know.” 


“T didn’t mean you. I mean foreigners, Russian 


My husband then explained that his mother-in-law had come from 
Russia, that she was going to live with us. He added, smiling all the 
while, that the two families might flip a coin to see which one bought 
a house. 

After reading these cases, the instructor turned to the class. “These 
are commonplace events. You may think of others as we move along: 
Now, what we want to do is reenact these situations. I'll take the part of 
atever he should be called. You take the 
5e scenes, and let’s go over them. What we 


would try to handle th tase, see what you 
want to do and say.” x SAR 


This is enough, as a rule, to start the action going. Student after student 
steps up and takes part. When no one can think of any new way to handle 
either situation, the instructor again speaks to the lives: “We have seen 
various ways of meeting antiminority remarks, Which one do you like 
best?” With little or no hesitation, students make choices and state their 
reasons for them. Attention is likely to shift to skill training, a kind © 
drill in how best to use the type of answer students select. 


In general, an effective answer should be short. Tt should be 
simple, easy to grasp. It should, in theory, change the prejudice 
person’s mind-set, Under the conditions given, we are inclined m 
expect only a closure effect. If bigoted pop-offs can he silenced, or Í 
their talk can be confined to their own kind, maybe this can be 
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reckoned a gain. What is needed is, of course, to go into causes, into 
why people behave as they do. This is quite impossible under the 
usual hit and run circumstances. 


In respect to type of answer and probable effect, Citron and others 


reach conclusions about as follows from their experimental work: 


a 


10. 


Is 


Answer Content, Effects 
» No answer. Say and do nothing, not even turn away. This appears 
to have no effect in restraining bigots, reducing prejudices. 
- Flat negation. “I don’t agree,” or “I don’t believe,” or ‘You're 
wrong there, these people are not like that.” Personalizes situation, 
likely to start an argument. 


- Deflate the bigot. ‘Look, fellow, that guy’s human! Aren’t you?” Or 


uy a 
You’ve had a bad day, sure, but maybe he has too.” Tends to pro- 
duce counterargument, to deepen prejudice. 


+ Individual differences. “Yeh, there are all kinds of Jews, no two alike. 


I guess we gotta judge them as they come, just like my own rela- 
tives.” Effective in average cases. 


- American tradition. “That’s us, that’s America. A square deal, no 


matter what.” Widely applicable, generally effective. 

Religious principles. “All men are brothers,” or “Do unto others 

++.” or “All religions teach that . . . ” Limited in use to persons 

who believe it, can make it convincing, and to subjects to whom it has 
genuine motivational appeal. 

- Logic of the situation. ‘Why, this streetcar is jammed. How can a 
guy help but push if he wants out?” Commonsense, situational de- 
mands. Very effective in appropriate circumstances. 

» Personal experience. “Now, take this case, this guy I worked with 
++. ” Bigot tends to counter with contrary case, creating a stale- 
mate. Little can be proved about a people by a single case. 

G Questioning. “How do you know that is true?” or “Brother, you 

cite one fact, just one simple fact!” Not a bad technique if it is well 

used. Poor use produces a barrage of absurdities. 

Initial agreement. “Yes, that same thing has happened to me,” or 
I sce your point but . . . ” Lowers tension but settles nothing. 


y 
Speaker must return to the issue. 


Students should be given drill practice in answer making. If this 
done, personality variables will come to light. One student can 


d : : 
o best at one kind of answer, another student will excel in the use 


of 


a different response. Aside from skill training, our best result 


fin Probably been to alert a class to the question of minority re- 
inia 4 a 
arks, to deepen their desire to try to correct them. 
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INTERGROUP HUMOR 


Another relevant problem is intergroup humor. Everyone can 
remember, no doubt, some person, perhaps a speaker, who told a 
story that set teeth on edge. Such alleged humor is widespread in 
the intergroup field, and it is a wonder that it has not been studied 
even more than it has been. 


Humor, Content Analysis® 


Barrow’s sources were joke anthologies, admittedly selective. Unprint- 
able tales, chiefly obscenities, are excluded; and there is a lag behind 
the times, omission of the latest wisecracks. Data were gathered on three 
groups: Negro, Jewish, and Irish; in all 734 Jokes, puns, and stories. 

Counting themes, tales about Negroes dealt in rank order with deviant 
behaviors, word usages, dim-wittedness, religious fervor, poverty, sex 
attitudes, and marital conflict. Jewish stories centered mainly on com- 
mercial and financial skills, after which came language, get-ahead striv- 
ing, obnoxious traits, peculiar names, and food taboos. J okes about the 
Trish stress paradoxical situations, word difficulties, Irish cleverness, 
alcoholism, belligerence, and improvidence, 

Jokes about Negroes used dialect in all but 2.6 per cent of the cases. In 
jokes by Jews about Jews, the per cent of dialect tales was 66.8. In 
stories by Negroes about Negroes, dialect was found in 79.5 per cent of the 
total. Minority persons spoke in dialect more often than did majority 
storytellers. In respect to stereotyping, the topics most favored were 
Negro dialect, Jewish ingroup themes, and Irish names, notably Pat 
and Mike. 

As to characters, the main body of anthology jokes was intrasexual, 
with the male sex predominate. Among intersexual jokes, the most 
typical pattern was minority male and minority female. Many jokes 
centered on status difference, for example, servant and master, cook (oF 
maid) and mistress, client and lawyer, patient and doctor. In jokes 
about Negroes, maids and ministers were favorite characters. Among 
Trish characters, laborers and priests were outstanding; among Jews 
businessmen such as salesmen and clothiers. 


From Aristotle through Freud to the present, it has been know? 
that humor has social functions. It is at once a form of conflict an 
of control. It deflates egos, and it raises the morale of those who 
use it. While noting the dominance of aggression in Negro-white 


* Milton L. Barrows, “A Content Anal; 
Sociological Review, 15: 88-94, 1950. 
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jokes, Dollard comments that humor also serves as group self- 
criticism, that minority members invent and tell stories about 
themselves for this purpose. It might be added for perspective that 
not all intergroup humor is malicious, that a jokester may show 
liking and respect for the kinds of persons he uses in his tales, the 
symbols people know and laugh about. 


Story Samples, Negro and White 


One type of story whites tell about Negroes pokes fun at the lat- 
ter because of their love for big words, which they never get straight. 
For example, a big revival is on at an urban Negro church. The visit- 
ing preacher and the local preacher come down the aisle, the former 
very pompous and dressed fit to kill. From a pew far back comes the 
conversation: 

“Sister Jones, who am de confiscated ge’man wit de gol’-rim obstacles, 
Speculatin’ up de isle?” 

“Don’ you organize him, Sister? Now don’ you 

“No, I don’ organize him. I ain’t been induced by him, has I 

“Now I is franchized dat you don’ organize him. He am de mos’ con- 
centrated ge’man in de whole aggregation. He am de visitin’ pastorate.” 

A type of story we like concerns, say, an old and faithful Negro servant. 
Mary's mistress, a white woman, was bossy, suspicious, quick to blame. 
One day a small wooden tub disappeared, and the servant was accused of 
Stealing it. Mary said nothing beyond denying the theft, but the next day 
She didn’t come to work, nor the next. Meantime, the tub had been 
found. Seeing Mary on the street one day, her former mistress tried to 
Placate her. She first invited and then begged the Negro woman to return 
to work. Mary could not be persuaded. ‘Mis’ Julia,” she said in her quiet 
Way. “You is white and I is black, but we’s both people. From now on, 
Mis’ Julie, we is two people.” 

The notion that N egroes lampoon whites, that their stories show whites 
ata disadvantage, may come to some students as a surprise. This kind of, 
humor may be older than its white counterpart, and at times its subtlety 
n pronounced. Two Negro maids are talking. “At my place,” one says, 

have a terrible time. All day long it’s just ‘Yes, ma’am,’ ‘Yes, ma’am’ 

to this and that.” The other maid allowed that that was nothing, nothing 

to Worry about. “With me,” she said, “it’s not like that. It’s ‘No, sir,’ 
No, sir,’ Nop” 

Some Negro humor has a macabre quality, a point illustrated in a car- 
toon widely printed in the Negro press after the Detroit race riot. The 
Picture shows two small white boys looking at the hunting trophies on 


ee John Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town, p. 309, Yale University Press, 
37. Also Gunnar Myrdal et al., An American Dilemma, pp. 38-39, Harper, 1944. 
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the walls of their father’s den. Among these prizes, there is the mounted 
head of a Negro. “Dad got that one last week in Detroit,” one of the boys 
remarks. 


A curious truth about humor is that it seldom jumps a color, 
creedal, or nationality line. It may cross over, sure, but it is not 
appreciated, not understood. This is so because what makes a story 
funny, its essence so to speak, does not come from a situation but 
from the sensitivities of persons, their knowledge of outgroup life. 
Thus a story that will amuse Jews leaves non-Jews very cold, and 
the reverse is true. Again, to whites who do not stereotype Negroes 
as chicken thieves, so-called “stealing jokes” fall flat. Unless 
Negroes believe that whites are mean, that they will take ad- 
vantage if they can, many of their tales would be witless, to say 
the least. 

To teachers, a caution may be in order. Don’t do it! Don’t tell a 
mammy story to a Negro no matter if, in your childhood, you 
did have a second mother. Don’t say to a Jew that some of your 
best friends are Jews, regardless of how true this is. Beware of 
dialect, even in close ingroups. In sum, don’t cross the line in your 
efforts to be funny. If you must tell a tale, tell one about yourself, 
one where you come off second best. Or tell about your auntie, 
your grandma, your college crowd. You show by your story that 
you were a chump, or nearly so, a fact which everyone knows is not 
the case, in truth, will deny. You would not, were you really 8° 
dense, admit it, so that you must, as a matter of fact, be rather 


smart, rather sure of yourself, But don’t do as we have just done, 
tell tales about outgroups. 


MINORITIES AND CENSORSHIP 


We spoke earlier about fiction, its uses in teaching. We shall con” 
clude with a problem that involves all literature, all art. This is the 
issue of censorship and minority citizen rights. 

It will be remembered that during World War II freedom wa a 
big word, a beckoning symbol. There were, as readers know, ar 
Four Freedoms, the first of these being “freedom of speech an4 
expression—everywhere in the world.” The fourth freedom, the 
most novel then, was “freedom from fear.” We learned at ae 
time, as we must keep on learning over and over, that all freedom’ 
are connected, that fear can destroy any and all of them. 
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Minorities fear that mass impression agencies, radio, press, the 
stage, do incalculable damage to them. These media keep alive and 
diffuse ideas and attitudes which threaten the securities Negroes, 
Jews, Catholics, and others now possess. Moreover, these media 
offend against good taste, and they violate common citizen rights. 
Members of the majority group also have their fears. They fear 
that our traditional liberties are at issue, that all Americans are 
being subjected to censorship by small interest groups. 

Let us take two cases on this, the first for censorship, the second 
against. 

“Amos n’ Andy” and Free Speech? 

At its annual convention, the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People adopted a resolution protesting the “use of 
humiliating stereotypes” on the “Amos ’n’ Andy” show. Since this action 
Proposed a boycott of the sponsor’s product, a widely selling beer, “Amos 
n’ Andy” were hit where it hurt, namely, in their profits from these radio 
broadcasts. 

This NAACP action has many precedents. All civil-rights groups, while 
committed to the principle of free speech, are also pledged to protect 
minorities against slander and insult. There is no inconsistency in these 
two objectives, for the persons who control mass media must acknowledge 
a heavy responsibility to our society at large. They must distinguish 
between license and liberty. They must, in good conscience, balance their 
Own interests against those of the nation in preserving intergroup under- 
Standing and accord. 

‘The very fact of a minority’s differences, those things which make it a 
Minority, also make it a natural for comic treatment at a primitive level. 
To be specific, “ Amos ’n’ Andy,” for the sake of laughs and ultimately for 
Sales, have stressed the unappetizing and depressing aspects of low-class 
Negro life. The program relies heavily on such outlandish figures as Andy, 
always the finagler, the schemer; on Kingfish, Madame Queen, Calhoun, 
and Lightnin’, all of whom lack in intelligence, morality, or energy, Or in 
hag ee: Amos is an industrious and sympathetic carat though he 
the 8 ead receded into the background. The NAACI protest holds that 
e program tends to confirm or to create the impression that Negroes are 
Ps a lazy, dumb, and dishonest.” These are exactly the stereotypes 
aoe most widespread in American society, and they must be gotten 
ic case, more so than in some stage plays and some literature, the 

S seem clear and simple. Factual concerns are two: the content of the 


Po: Based on Philip Baum, “Amos ’n’ Andy and Free Speech,” Chicago Jewish 
rum, 10: 207 211, 1952, 
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“Amos ’n’ Andy” scripts and their effects on millions of Americans. 
Manifestly, we cannot undertake a detailed study of either point. Never- 
theless, when all the leading characters in this program depict Negroes 
as something less than competent and admirable, it is inconceivable that 
the end results will be anything other than to inflict injury on the race. 
This is the incontestable logic on which the NAACP case is based. 

Some persons concede much of this view, yet they hold that the 
NAACP has acted stupidly, that it has betrayed its commitment to free 
speech. This argument is far from clear. The right of protest is a basic 
American privilege. It stems from the indisputable duty of every citizen 
in a democracy to attempt to influence his neighbors by discussion and 
persuasion. It cannot be denied that each of us has the right to express his 
feelings, his likes and dislikes, about any kind of public business, any 
radio, movie, or stage production. He can attack a concrete art product 
as lacking in truth, as unesthetic, as dishonest, as fraudulent; and he can 
ask other persons to join him in his views. This is, we submit, the basie 
reason for our civic organizations, for fraternities, lodges, legions, societies, 
associations, congresses, and so on. We are a nation of voluntary sociocivie 
organizations, right down to the newest book club. People join these 
groups in order to be effective, to make their voices heard. p 

“Amos ’n’ Andy” is, after all, a public, commercial venture. Its aim 18 
to make me like a certain beer because I like the “Amos ’n’ Andy” show. 
I ought, I suppose, to go around persuading others to listen to the pro- 
gram and, out of gratitude, to consume larger quantities of beer. Now, if 
I try to set this chain of reasoning in reverse—if I find the program objec- 
tionable, if I tell other people not to listen—am I then a moral leper, & 
good citizen gone wrong? I am well within my traditional (and legal) 
citizen rights, even when I buy less and less of the advertised beer- 

It is imperative that we strike away once and for all the lingering idea 
that a citizen’s right to protest, to organize and boycott, violates Amen- 
can civil liberties. It does not. If the sponsors of “ Amos ’n’ Andy” are pat 
impressed by citizen action, if they feel that their dollar diplomacy has 
not suffered, then they will continue the program. But if a minority Ca” 
make the whole nation aware of the issue, if that minority’s case is just, 
then good results can come. It is true that many Negroes listen to eee 
n’ Andy,” that it has become stylish to be “above” insult. No minority 
can defend its rights without insisting on them. 


Our students feel, as we have found on test after test, that this 15 
a very strong case. It is well reasoned an d, to a number, quite co? 
vincing. The best counterargument we have found, again by nee 
dent vote, is a lengthy article by John Haynes Holmes, pastor 4 
a large New York City church and 1 ong a central figure in both th 
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NAACP and the American Civil Liberties Union. His concern is 
with all mass media, but notably with literature and the stage. 


Sensitivity as a Censors 


A serious situation is arising in respect to civil liberties, one that every 
citizen should understand. Something like an informal yet drastic censor- 
ship is appearing. It is assuming the power to dictate what shall—and 
7 not—be made available to the public in theaters, movies, and the 

lke. 

The case of the Merchant of Venice illustrates the point. Some years 
ago, Jewish individuals and groups began to object to the presentation 
of this great play on the public stage, even to its study by boys and girls 
in high school and college. The reason was that Shylock is a Jew, an un- 
Pleasant Jew, in fact, a magnificant villain. To exhibit this character, it is 
argued, is to defame all Jews. It tends to persuade the public that Jews 
are Shylocks. But does it, does it have this effect? Are we so stupid as a 
nation that we transform a single personality—fictitious at that—into a 
real-life general type? If so, then Italians must object to Iago in Othello, 
and Englishmen to Falstaff in Henry IV. In fact, we suppose that there is 
no nation, no people, who cannot object, in good conscience, to an array 
of literary characters. If this happens, if bad characters are not to be 
depicted as belonging to any race, any nationality, any religion, how can 
evil be presented in its eternal fight against good? Are we to return to the 
old morality plays, where persons were not persons at all but abstractions 
clothed in flesh? 

The kind of informal censorship begun with the Merchant of Venice, 
that of vested-interest group action, has since been applied broadly. 
3 ere is, for example, Dickens’s Oliver Twist. In 1949, the English movie 
version of this classic was denied admission to the United States because 
af Jewish protests. Fagin is a Jew, a rascal to be sure, yet are all Jews 
Boing to rise up against the movie, and the novel, because of that? Why 
e Englishmen rise up against Bill Sykes, by all odds a more terrible 

ain? 

Jews are not the only people who are mistakenly sensitive. Negroes 
ae tried many times to suppress dramatic versions of Uncle Toms 
Cabin, contending that any reproduction of this famous novel is a slander 
on the race. Just as the Negro has been emancipated from slavery, so he 
us feels—be freed from the tradition of slavery, thus distorting his 

n past history. To be certain, Uncle Tom has remarkable qualities— 
Patience, forbearance, kindness, forgiveness. But these, we are told, are 


8 “ ™ 
g-o sed on John Haynes Holmes, “Sensitivity as Censor,” Saturday Review, 22: 
» 23, 29, 1949, 
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“passive” virtues, whereas the new Negro has dignity, courage, mili- 
tancy, the elements of free manhood. From a dramatic point of view, we 
suppose that Uncle Tom might well be dropped, yet there still remains 
the question of liberty in a free society, the right of all people to see and 
hear and learn. 

Walt Disney’s Uncle Remus has suffered the same condemnation, but 
the supreme example is The Birth of a Nation, a screen play which marked 
a historic turning point in motion picture history, a new era on the sereen. 
Yes, the material in this picture is vicious, contributing no doubt to the 
revival of the Ku Klux Klan. It is quite understandable that Negro 
groups should boycott this picture, that its revival is now impossible. 
But what about the principle of free speech and expression? Is the nation 
going to consent to the suppression of art at the bequest of a private 
group interest? 

Other examples come to mind, for instance, the exclusion of a maga- 
zine, The Nation, from New York City public schools. This was done 
at the instigation of the Roman Catholic Church because of the Blanshard 
articles. The Catholic Legion of Decency, in its quiet but effective work 
behind the scenes in Hollywood, is another instance of what I mean by 
unofficial censorship. 

What minorities desire, in the cases cited, is not unworthy and not 
unnatural. By banning all unfavorable presentations of their part in our 
common world, they strive to escape prejudice and discrimination. They 
should not, in common decency, be asked to endure our unchristian hates 
and fears, yet I am inclined to believe that these groups are unduly sensi- 
tive. I heard the other day that my grandson was reading the Merchant 
of Venice at school. I took pains to question him, and I found a vast 
enthusiasm for the play, along with no fecling against Jews. In the ae 
Scene, my own pity is all for Jews. Time and again, as I have read on 
passage, I have been profoundly moved by the famous “Hath not a JeW 
eyes . . . ” soliloquy. I consider this the noblest statement in all litera- 
ture of the Jew’s case against a hostile world. A 

No, great writers, great painters, and so on, are not anti-Jewish, or 
Negro, anti-Catholic. They are not concerned, in any spirit of pti 
creating prejudices and spreading them. They treat these particu os 
groups just as they treat other groups, that is, the human race. People ie 
complexes of flesh and spirit, to be presented for what they are, withou® 
apology or reproach. Any creative work is bound to hit some extrasens y 
tive person, some indwelling mind. But this does not mean that the Wr" 
should be banned and the worker hounded down, not if literature oe 
free speech are to survive. And if what I have just said is not true, then i i 
must believe that all members of a given group are saints, that evil m 
never be ascribed to them. Other people may err in ways that are hum? 
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but not these particular folk. The logic is that they shall have literary 
immunity from the sins that beset the rest of the human race. 


We imagine that this thoughtful writing will find many persons 
who agree with what is said. At any rate, the stage is set. We have 
yet to see a college group that did not make an argument out of 
this, We have given our views when asked, though they have made 
little difference in the debate. Students know that they are expected 
to take any stand they want, that their ways of reasoning are of 
Concern to us. 

What, now, in these quoted materials, are we talking about? If 
the answer is art, great art, what it is, how it can thrive, then we 
are inclined to agree with the position Dr. Holmes has taken. If, 
however, as Mr. Baum might contend, the issue is human rela- 
tions, we find ourselves on his side. Mass media do spread prej- 
udices, at times create them. To argue for art at such a cost would 
he Contrary to the basic aims of this entire book. 

In general, educators do object to Shylock, Uncle Tom, Fagin, 

emus, and so on. Their major reason, to say it again, is simply one 
fact piled on top another. The first fact is that such art representa- 
tions are the common diet of millions of Americans, including school 
children, The second fact is that, in these books, plays, movies, 
ete., minorities are subjected to persistent humiliation, derogation, 
and exclusions. If these facts are put together, the conclusion is 
that mass media can and do teach antiminority views. 

Ifa student reasons as just stated, he must then face some 
further issues. What limits are to be set to censorship? Who is to 
decide its outer bounds? Who is to protect both the artist and the 
Public? Are none of us to see a movie just because some of us feel 
pee Camaging ? Time aai the US. a bles 
Nac, against protesting minorities. An esampie as 1e g 
: ay, 1952, of a New York State court ruling which banned the 

talian film, The Miracle, as sacrilegious, the vote being 9 to 0. 

For our part, we believe that the control of mass media should 
>e lodged, as it is lodged, in the public and the courts. Minorities 
Will try to make a case with business interests and opinion-forming 
agencies, They are well within their rights in taking issues into 
Court, in appealing them for final decision. It is to be expected that 
“eid will be opposed, that other groups will work for their own 

rests. We can think of no blanket formula, no equating of 
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rights and duties, to cover every conceivable case. The: test is br 
struggle of viewpoints, what Milton saw as the eternal grapple 
of truth and untruth, right and wrong. ose 

It is the business of intergroup educators, of all persons at wor 
in social education, to see that ideas get spread, that people i 
informed, that issues get a fair and full hearing. It is the teacher : 
bounden duty to teach ways of finding facts and reasoning abou 
them. It is his duty, we believe, to help in formulating publio 
policy, to work for the public good as he sees it. A complex ee 
like our own depends upon all manner of spokesmen; in fact, it ha 
no other way in which to act, to reach decisions. As long as we are 
agreed on how urgent social problems are to be settled, by aed 
sion, the ballot, court action, injustices can be real but not final. 
They are subject to review and correction. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


1. A hundred years ago, in 1852, our nation was reading a new o r 7 
selling novel, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. If you have never really studied oa 
book, do so. Why did it have such a great appeal? How would you rate 
now in reference to intergroup relations? : st? 

2. Of all the school cases in this chapter, which one do you like be 
Which one the least? Tell why in both instances. -ious 

3. Put into your own words, as precisely as you can, what “vicario 


. è p 5 e me a ruc- 
experiencing” means as a teaching method. Contrast it with other inst 
tional methods. 


z r rood, 
5. If you would be interested in seeing behind the scenes in Holly nasty 
you might like the insightful study by Lillian Ross, Picture, Rin 
1952, on how a movie is made. 


6. Are you a fiction addict? Here are some readings to try. 


ope 
Charles Angoff, J ourney to the Dawn. How a Jewish family from ee 
was Americanized. irst the 
Francis T. Field, McDonough. A hard-case Irish politician. Firs 
touch, then the build-up, then the clincher. d your 
Graham Greene, End of the Affair. A subtle tale, well told, an 
interpretation is as good as ours. 


Arthur Miller, Focus. A Gentile who looks like a Jew. 
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Clive Sanson, Passion Play. The Passion Play at Heilbrunn, Bavarian 
Alps; Father Muller and Maria. 


Irwin Shulberg, Amboy Dukes. A kid gang that murders a schoolteacher. 


But kids can’t do that! No? Read it. 

Joe Sinclair, Wasteland. Psychiatry is used to cure a Jew-hating Jew. 
Another subtle one. 

Douglass Wallop, Night Light. A sticky end for Alfie Lambert, a young 
Negro outcast. Not a pleasant book. 

Jefferson Young, A Good Man. The white and black of it at Oma, Miss. 
Run of mine, maybe, but worth reading. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Teaching World Unity to Youth 


Give your bayonet a twist, like so . . . That a-way, it pulls 
their guts out. 


—O.’ BARG, DRILLING TROOPS 
The great overriding question is how to save man from his own 
destruction in the atomic age. 


—Anpiat E. Stevenson 


Everyone has been at times in the position of an embarrassed 
parent with a very small son. “But father, rabbits can’t climb 
trees!” “Now son, listen son,” the father begins, wondering what 
to say. “This one did. It just had to.” Faced with the great man 
judgment, and still hearing the hounds yipping on bunny’s heels, 
the little boy is satisfied. He is very glad that this particular rabbit 
could climb a tree. 

We are in about this position now. The present chapter may niot, 
in good logic, belong here, but it had to be here and it does fit in 
To explain, the volume’s focus has been on domestic issues, on a 
internal housekeeping. In this last chapter of Part Three, concern 
is with the world community. Our central aims are two: to study 
our national interests and to educate for peace, for order, unity, 
and good will. We do not regard this problem as falling outside i 
field of intergroup relations. On the contrary, it extends the Beles 
gives it if possible a new dimension, a new urgency. While ord 
step one takes is a matter of controversy, we believe the log! 
underlying past chapters will also apply here. 


STARTING OBSERVATIONS 


i ss, to 
If one observes school efforts to teach origena 
bea a ations 
educate for global insight and good will, if he reads educa 
journals and attends conferences, four impressions may arise. 
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The first impression is the unquestioned loyalty of the nation’s 
schoolteachers, a rule made all the more evident by an exception 
now and then. The second is our stress as educators on materials, 
such as UN handouts, rather than on principles. The third impres- 
sion is our strong distaste for theory matters, for reflecting on 
issues, an aversion we share with many citizens. The fourth is our 
faith in world-wide cooperation, a faith that we can pursue this 
goal without endangering our own national safety and well-being. 

The point above we want to document is the third. As of 1950, 
Almond! reports a ‘widespread and sustained lack of public 
interest” in foreign affairs so far as policy goes. He traces this to 
values in our culture, for example, a strong interest in individual 
economic success; and to the structure of our society, with its un- 
equal spread of education, power, and opportunity. The latter 
Condition tends to produce an elite, a well-informed and attentive 
few. In Almond’s opinion, the nation feels that these few can best 
thresh out policy issues. But these few have obvious shortcomings, 
Including superficial knowledge. Since all of them are college 
trained, the author blames the “escapism” of the average college 
classroom, the unwillingness to face present puzzles. Social scien- 
tists, in particular, tend to evade the kind of thinking on which 
Intelligent social action can be based. 

Whatever one may think of these views, it seems clear to us that 
public apathy is lessening, that public concern is intense. With the 
Korean war just ended and UN and USSR tension very great, it is 
commonly said that we face either another world war or else a long 
Period of crisis. Persons who would scuttle the United Nations and 
Precipitate a war “just to get it over” have a following. Investiga- 
tive committees run riot, tempers are short, charge and counter- 
charge fill the air. It is possible, unless we settle down to think, that 
We shall lose the war of ideas before it can be fought, that the 
enemy will sell us on his totalitarian tactics. 


ALONE OR TOGETHER? 


To further policy thinking, we shall present at length two con- 
flicting points of view, two discussions of our national interest. Not 
that we as teachers can be foreign policy experts, not at all. That is 
a function for the specialist in and out of government, men like 


195Priel A. Almond, The American People and Foreign Policy, Harcourt, Brace, 
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those we shall quote. And yet, a portion of the educational job 
is ours, and to continue to deal with means with little or no con- 
sideration of ends does not make sense. What are we educating for? 
Where does our national interest lie? We see no escape from these 
questions, as complicated as they are. 

The first viewpoint below, the writing by Morgenthau, repre- 
sents what has been called the “realistic school” of international 
relations. It is better known, perhaps, as “power politics.” The 
view to follow, the article by Feller, is more idealistic. Kennan? has 
given it the heavy name of “‘legalistic-moralistic” approach in his 


lectures on diplomacy. Kennan is, like Morgenthau, a “nonmoral 
realist.” 


A Rational View of National Interest? 


A little less than 40 years ago, Woodrow Wilson made a speech in which 
he said, “It is a perilous thing to determine the foreign policy of a nation 
in terms of material interest. It is not only unfair to those with whom you 
are dealing, but it is degrading as regards your own actions.” Wilson 
echoed the idealistic view of his times, even as Gladstone had advanced 
this view some decades earlier in his debates with Disraeli. Few learned 
persons would be bold enough today to speak of national interest in 8° 
uncompromising terms, regardless of the nation represented. Even so, We 
still have to cope with this view, with a philosophy which, while recog- 
nizing national interest, defines it in a way that takes the heart out of the 
concept and the policies supporting it. 

In American history, two policies have struggled for predominance. 
One prevailed during the Federalistic period, i.e., the first decade of out 
history, and its great leader was Alexander Hamilton. The other is the 
opposite of this and is represented by any number of distinguished states- 
men in our past. I have little sympathy with this second view, the = 
called “legalistic-moralistie” view, which is to say that I believe 10 thie 
Federalistic position. 

The Federalistic 
The first was that 
different from the interests F 


A 5 ins 
a unique experiment in government, that we must forever guard aga 
the encroachment of traditional European ways. 
of 
2 George F. Kennan, J 
Chicago Press, 1952. 
3 Based on Hans J. Morgenthau, “What Is the National Interest of the 


States?” The Annals, 282: 1-7, July, 1952. Responsibility for a condensation O 
rather technical lecture is ours. 
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American Diplomacy, 1900-1950, pp. 95 ff., Univers! 
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The second presupposition can be called the “isolation” of this nation, 
a view not to be confused with the isolationist position of the 1920’s and 
1930’s, an abstention from active foreign policy by retreating into the 
“continental fortress” of the United States. With the Founding Fathers, 
the isolation of this country was not a gift of nature to be kept by doing 
nothing. It was rather the result of a foreign policy which recognized our 
geographic separateness, our distinctive mode of thought and culture. 

The third presupposition is the most basic. In order to be immune from 
foreign interference, to keep from being drawn into European squabbles, 
our foreign policy had to be a policy of the balance of power. Hamilton, the 
two Adamses, and others recognized that our isolation was a function of 
the European balance of power, that only so long as these big nations were 
pitted against each other, unable to cross the Atlantic, were we safe from 
trouble of some kind. 

What I have called the “legalistic-moralistic” conception takes two 
main forms. One form is pure isolationism, a retreat from any kind of 
active foreign relations. The other form is isolationism in reverse, an un- 
limited, world-wide interventionism when any nation is endangered, 
regardless of the way issues affect the concrete interests of the United 
States. Both forms deny my second presupposition, the intimate connec- 
tion between our isolation, our real security in the Western Hemisphere, 
and an active policy toward other nations in the world. I repeat that, to 
Federalists, isolation was a means to an end, the end being the preserva- 
tion of the American experiment. While the isolationists just discussed 
Share the concern of our Founding Fathers for American preservation, 
they misunderstand the rationale of that concern. 

The Federalists, I might add, were realists. They did not erect the issue 
of “isolation vs. intervention” into a great moral conflict, a clash between 
two abstract principles. They did not, therefore, lose sight of our interest 
m our own security and integrity. These were the goals of foreign policy, 
as well as of domestic affairs, and since World War II we have been grop- 
ng toward these same fundamental objectives. : 

One argument against the view I hold is moral. It runs about like this: 
It is base and degrading for a nation to put its own interest above the 
interests of other nations or above the interests of humanity as a whole. 
From this assumption, the inference is made that a “natural harmony” 
exists between countries or between a country and humanity. In other 
Words, whatever the United States does in foreign affairs, or proposes to 

9, is good not only for us but for the world as a whole. ; 
This view, the moral view, not only flies in the face of history but 1s 
angerous as well. It comes close to the chauvinism of fascism and com- 
Munism, with both having advanced these idealistic pretenses. In prac- 
tical politics, this view leads either to national suicide through inaction or 
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else to unlimited interventionism. Isolationists, who are challenged be- 
yond endurance by some aggressor nation, find it hard to resist the feeling 
that we should wipe such nations from the earth. Enemy people do not 
believe that we are selfless, that our interest is, necessarily, their good. In 
sum, this view is the kind of righteousness which starts wars and turns 
them into crusades. 

Another argument about which I want to speak runs about like this: It 
may have been correct that, in earlier times, the concern of a particular 
nation for its own safety and well-being was justifiable and necessary. 
But in present times, the interconnectedness of all nations is so great that 
no nation can stand alone. It cannot take care of its own interests without 
jeopardizing those interests, 

This view appears quite plausible at first glance. Obviously, the techno- 
logical preconditions for the development of an international community 
are much greater today than in any previous time. I must, however, call 
attention to the contrast between these technological potentials, on the 
one hand, and the present moral and political realities on the other hand. 
While this is one world in the former sense, never in history has the world 
been so divided politically, so polarized between great power alliances. 
Washington and Moscow are the centers of antagonistic political philos- 
ophies which tend to translate themselves into political religions. Each, 
government acts upon its own conception of human nature, of society, 
and of rule, and the two outlooks are incompatible, 

It is within the situation described, great technological progress and 
great moral-political separatism, that I have tried to define foreign policy: 
In the full light of history, our foreign policy today is what it has always 
been, though its concrete expressions are different. “I do not recollect any 
change in policy,” wrote John Quincy Adams about his times. “but there 
has been a change in circumstances.” And so with us today. Despite the 
changes which have taken place in the world, it is still a fact that a nation 
confronted by the hostile aspirations of other nations has one prime 
obligation—to take care of its own interest. This is not only a moral right 


but a moral duty, a practical necessity. If that particular nation does no 
take care of itself, nobody else will. 
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The next article, the thought of Feller, is a criticism of the 
philosophy just presented. Until his recent death, this writer was 
general counsel and director of the Legal Department of the United 
Nations. 

World Unity, Law, and Morals* 


Only a little while ago, all our scholars were calling for greater world 
unity, for strengthening collective security. Now we are told that we must 
look at power realities, that we must govern our foreign relations by 
exclusive devotion to the national interest. It is time that we take our 
bearings before our sense of direction is entirely lost. 

There are two basic, intractable facts about international politics. 
First, the world consists of separate states. Each state desires to maintain 
its national identity, to develop its own concept of life and order. These 
states are most diverse in size, strength, race, economics, religion, and 
ideologies. They are most diverse, too, in their devotion to peace. But 
they are ex: ‘tly the same in their adherence to the ideas of sovereignty 
and independence, with each state valuing these most highly. The number 
of sovereign states has increased in our generation, and it is likely to 


Continue to grow for some time. 

The second fact is equally clear. The spread of Western technology— 
especially communication, science, the destructive capabilities of modern 
war—has rendered every one of these states incapable of living in isola- 
tion. This is true of the largest state as well as of the smallest. Moreover, 
Western culture has long held a belief in progress through the planful 
development of human and material resources. This belief has been 
foundational to liberal thought, and it is now spreading over the whole 
World. Already it has broken through ancient incrustations to stir the 
ambitions and aspirations of millions of people, notably of people in the 
So-called “backward” areas of the world. 

The United Nations, established in 1945, has been the most significant 
attempt in human history to reconcile these facts of sovereignty and 
Interdependence, freedom and unity. The UN Charter was not an opiate 
brewed by scheming politicians. It was not the product of visionary 
academicians. It was drafted and adopted by the responsible representa- 
tives of the vast bulk of mankind. Its weaknesses, and they exist, are 
inherent in any practical design for world order in the midst of world 
tensions and conflicts. Regardless of UN operations, two facts should not 
be obscured. One is that UN, in its aims and principles, has recognized 
and set forth the hope of all mankind for peace and security, the better- 
ment of life, and the fostering of human freedoms. The second fact is the 


*Based on A. H. Feller, “In Defense of International Law and Morality,” The 


Annals, 282: 77-83, July, 1952. Responsibility for condensation is ours. 
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creation of an instrument, an institution, which can operate contio 
on all problems of international concern. These are, I think, substantia! 
evidences of progress, whatever the future may hold. — 

Now comes the “new realism,” asking that these facts and aspirations 
be denied or else be interpreted in such Ways as to miss their upon 
I find this a disturbing reflection of our world-wide unease, a symptom Q 
these perilous times. We are told that the real trouble with our ere 
policy is our reliance on the legalistic-moralistic approach. In the view 
of these critics, foreign policy is a struggle for power, a struggle for ee 
cal advantage. Our own policy, it is claimed, has suffered from the belie 
that this struggle can be suppressed by the acceptance of some system 
of legal and moral restraints. 

I do not agree with these criticisms. To begin with, it is a mystery to 
me why these able students of diplomacy have assumed that i 
tion with international law and moral principles is a peculiarity © 
American foreign policy. Most governments, and certainly a large num- 
ber, have shared a similar, if not as intense and consistent, preoccupation. 
In November, 1951, Anthony Eden, said: : 

“I am more than ever convinced that the nations of the world ss 
submit to the rule of law and abide by it. Confidence can only be create 
and maintained on a basis of respect for international engagements. It a 
therefore the duty of all nations, as indeed it is in their interest, to respe? 
international authority and to uphold it.” : ö 

All states, except those which were or are openly predatory, hay 
professed belief in a world-wide legal order and, as a rule, have justifie 
legal-moral principles. -ha 

I do not mean to say that all nations have always been sincere in E 
professions, or that international laws have not often been broken. k 
know, to our sorrow, that both have happened. The idea that peace ra 
be established once and for all by the proclamation of world law is a 
view of enthusiastic laymen, not of experienced diplomats and scholar : 
have stressed time and again the fagmenn 
primitive character of international law, the subordinate role it can p: ad 
in a world of sovereign states, They have cautioned against overambitio ic 
attempts to impose legal restraints without solving underlying ee 
and social problems, They can only smile wryly when they are told a i" 
new “realists” that the modest, imperfect system of world law is 2° iB 
legal “straight jacket,” impeding the assertion of legitimate natio 
interests and aspirations, A 

Law is, by nature, a conserving influence, tending toward ae jn 
regularity. This has been and will continue to be its major dine ad B 
foreign affairs. At the same time, it has been the concern of internati 
ists to reconcile this stabilizing influence with peaceful change, 


and 
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problem being to serve legitimate national interests. This is the main 
reason why the varied institutions clustered under the UN banner, the 
commissions and committees, must have a measure of flexibility. 

One neo-realistic charge is that this idealistic approach is responsible 
for the concept of total war. It is assumed, without proof, that total war 
is an American invention. It stems, we are told, from moral indignation, 
the fact that other nations will not conform their behavior to our stand- 
ards. We grow so incensed at this that we go to war with these nations, 
and once at war, we stop short of nothing but their annihilation. Surely, 
it cannot be so soon forgotten that the idea of total war, total victory, 
was proclaimed by Imperial Germany in World War I and then by Nazi 
Germany in World War II. 

As I understand the neo-realists, they consider it impossible to judge 
the conduct of states by moral criteria. We, as a people, are said to have 
interests and aspirations which are more important to us than are the 
peacefulness and orderliness of international life. This does not, I think, 
do justice either to us or to other peoples. The idea of the inherent 
amorality of the state, as introduced by Machiavelli, is an aberration, 
not an immutable law of nature. For centuries, men in all walks of life 
have considered political communities subject to moral standards of some 
Sort, a view still dominant in the world. 

_ Of course, any world order must take account of the relative disposi- 
tions of power, plus the inherent limitations of law and sanctions. The 
administration of such order entails many compromises, many judicious 
adjustments, much as in domestic affairs. Here, also, laws have definite 
limits, and they need to be supplemented by other means of conflict 
control, 

To my mind, the basic fault with the neo-realistic view is that it offers 
nothing in the place of moral principles—nothing except a return to the 
old-time “diplomacy” and “national interest.” What do these terms 
mean? Diplomacy, for instance, is merely a procedure, a series of tech- 
niques. I think it important that we train young foreign-service men in 
these techniques, but the heart of the matter is the question of objectives, 
the ends to which these means are to be put. I am not one who would 
decry the pursuit of national interest as small, petty, or selfish. A sound 
internal economy, firmness in the protection of our legitimate rights 
abroad, strength to ward off attack, are essential to our survival. But we 
Cannot advance a concept of national interest in the world at large with- 
ut moral terms in which to define it. There is no other way to convince 
other nations that our purposes are not small, petty, and selfish. 

In practical terms, all of this comes down to the support of the United 

ations and its related and allied organizations. I put it thus because 

€ nations of the world have committed themselves to the Charter, with 
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the United States in the forefront. While the advancement of pre 
interest, properly interpreted, must be the cardinal aim of any moy 
realistic foreign policy of any nation, the support of the UN is consistent 
with the national interest of every peace-loving state in the world. Our 
aim should be to achieve a better instrumentality, a surer and quicker 
way, of attaining UN goals. 


These ideas are so clear, so linked into pattern, that no comment 
seems indicated. The aim in citing these readings is not, to repeat, 
to make foreign policy experts out of teachers. It is to show whe 
present clash of values, to interest students in working out Migi 
own positions. They need to do this, first, as citizens and voters. 
Second, of more concern to us, a teacher must have some nae’ 
for his work, some theory of why he educates for world peace an 
unity. Our views on this are relevant only to the extent that they 
provide a basis for further critical thought. We are no authority on 
these matters, not in any sense. m 

Are our national interests to be pursued by us alone or in conso! 
with other nations? If the idea is stated so abstractly, by far P 
majority of educators will take the second alternative, the idea 0 
world-wide cooperative action. Those who do not are likely tO 
argue one point, our loss of sovereignty by making the UN id 
effective organization, one with powers sufficient to enforce wo! 
law. We shall oversimplify this issue in order to cut deeply, an 
quickly, to its heart. ig 

Time and again in these pages, we have argued a simple yet ace 
point. To have freedom, a secure freedom, one must give up & ae 
Freedom, as we have said, is the right to make decisions, and t re 
cannot be done in the absence of custom and of law. This is exact a 
the problem the world faces. Nations have lost much of their pas 
freedoms because, first, the world has shrunk. We are amen 
together, dependent one upon another, as never before. Second, W 
live in a state of near anarchy, a condition where the old rules an 
peace and war no longer hold. By making the UN all that it r 
become, we do not surrender sovereignty but rather regain some Pp 
of the sovereignty which has been lost. ex- 

There is much support for the view just taken and, as to porn 
pected on so complex an issue, much against it. For example, W 


atic 
7, y 5 , systema 
5 We have heard of only one book that develops this viewpoint in any SY® 


ins, Who Speaks 
way, a volume that has just been announced. This is Norman Cousins, fact, eitin 
for Man? Macmillan, 1953, Knowing something of Mr. Cousins’ views, in 
some of them further along, we are inclined to recommend this book. 
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determines whether we get into or stay out of war? Is that decided 
in Washington? In Moscow, Berlin, or Tokyo? Again, the sovereign 
right of nations to fix their tax rates no longer exists. Taxation 
would seem to be conditioned by the arms race. Does the Kremlin 
help to set our present rate? Where is our freedom in this case? 
If our present position is untenable, the position of a foremost 
world power, what about the lesser nations of the world? Of course, 
there are problems here, matters which we lack the knowledge to 
work out. All that we can do is to file one brief, this brief, for en- 


forceable world-wide law and order. 


SOME PUZZLES TO SOLVE 


Anyone who travels abroad will be asked many questions about 
America. It is safe to say that these queries will surprise the 
traveler, even hurt and irritate him. They will show a lack of 
understanding of us, as well as some plain facts that we must face. 
Let-us take a sample of these questions, those asked a very forth- 
right editor on a lecture tour of India and Pakistan. Cousins spoke 
Mainly at universities, so that most of these questions came from 
students. We suggest that this list not be scanned hastily, but that 
the reader dwell on each issue in turn. 


Questions for Americans? 


1. Why do Americans practice race prejudice and discrimination? This 
is, everywhere in the East, the first question asked. There is little 
knowledge about our racial situation or of efforts to clear it up. 
Asians believe that Americans regard all nonwhites as inferior, look 
down on them, mistreat and exploit them. In Cousins’ words, 
“Color has burned so deeply into Asian consciousness that economic 

5 aid, per se, is not enough to win good will.” 

a W hy is the United States starting on a program of colonial imperial- 
ism? This question ignores American-Filipino relations and our record 
in Japan. It varies in form from an unstated demand that we cease 
trying to restore colonies to European nations to the implication that 
We are attempting to “out-British the British” in the Orient. 

3. How does the United States reconcile its profession of democracy 
With the fact that it sends arms and aid to nondemocratie rulers and 
regimes? College students in particular expressed disbelief in our 
Inability to understand that, by our actions, we are endangering 


6 
19 Taken from Norman Cousins, “Twenty Questions,” Saturday Review, 34: 22-23, 
91. Cousins prints many of his reactions in successive issues of the Review. 
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the freedom of free nations, for example, Pakistan, the fifth most 
populous country in the world. 


. Why did the United States “aggress” in Korea against the Koreans? 


Russia has worked this theme as hard as possible. In India and else- 
where, the basic facts about this conflict have not been aired. 


a ma m 
- Why doesn’t the United States support the petition of Red China fo 


UN membership, since the present communist government repre- 
sents the will of the Chinese people? There has been little criticism 
of Red China in either the Indian or the Pakistani press. Maos 
China is seen as an expression of national independence, a people’s 
rising, rather than a part of Moscow’s plan. 


- Why did the United States use the atom bomb on Japan? This ques- 


tion is based on two assumptions, (1) that Japan was on the point of 
surrender, and (2) that this was known to our leaders. At times ae 
implication is that these bombs were dropped on Japan because t 
Were a nonwhite people. 


A a “epara- 
» Why is there so much war talk in the United States, so much prepa 


? 
3 re? 
tion for war, when Russia makes frequent declarations of o ib 
Another successful Soviet propaganda line, że., the United State 
trying to goad Russia into a war. 


ray or 
- Isn’t it true that prosperity in the United States depends on war 


’ h z kaia ain- 
preparation for war? The inference is that we have a stake in m 


oe . . j worl 
taining a war system, that our economic life would suffer if 
tensions were dissolved. 


Bags <5 be 
- Why doesn’t the United States have a culture of which it can 


. hors 
proud? Is its life anything but materialistic? Do all its mer 
write cheap stories of the get-rich-quick sort, of lurid adven 


: A F in literature, 
crime, and sex? Has anything of lasting worth been done in litera 
music, and art? 


What is being 
A question fos 
cans cringe, 
How much freedom do American w 
world finds it difficult to believe tha 
reached the point it has. 


P Vest? 
done to bring the rule of law to the American v 
tered by American movies and one that makes A 


9 T astern 
omen really have? The = has 
t the emancipation of wome 


r fact 
- How much pay does the average American worker get? The 14° 


that our workers receive 
not believed, nor is it bel 
to ten times greater, « ners t0 
Who speaks for the United States? Which speakers are ref s0, 
believe? Does the President represent the American people” news- 
why do most newspapers oppose him most of the time? Do ice 0 
papers reflect American opinion? Is it reflected in the Vo 
America propaganda broadcasts? 


E -orkers 15 
so much more than, say, Indian w w ree 
ieved that our per capita production 
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These are enough of Mr. Cousins’ questions. They hit us 
where we live, hit us where it hurts. Obviously, here are tangles to 
work out. One thing we have done, and continue to do, is to invite 
foreign students to come to class. We talk there as person to 
person. If it is an evening course, a number of us may adjourn 
with them to someone’s home where talk waxes warm and long. 

What appears to have worried Cousins most as he traveled in 
the East and elsewhere was that many people didn’t seem to care 
for us, and that others loved us but for the wrong reasons. 

For example, a musical revue in Rome. The popular number was 
a skit, a bit of symbolism to show how Italians under Mussolini 
were able to depict their affection for Americans. When Cousins 
failed to get the point, a young Italian explained. ‘“ Why,” he said, 
“the scene shows that we were really on your side during the war, 
that we preferred democracy to fascism. You saw them do the 
fascist salute. Then, when the officials were gone, you saw them 
chewing gum like Americans. You saw them making motions as 
though they were bouncing your Yo-yos.” 

Since his guest still did not catch, the Italian continued. ‘‘Surely 
you must know that the Yo-yo is the colored spool that climbs up 
and down a string.” At this, Cousins remembered; he remembered 
all too well, “ My jaw began to sag,” he writes, “at the thought that 
this symbolism was at once recognizable by all Italians in the 
theater as a quick way of representing America.” Disturbed at this 
change in his friend, the Italian made one further comment. ‘‘We 
think your Yo-yo is charming, though we are not quite sure we 
Understand it.” 

In Japan, Cousins’ experience was much the same. In Hiro- 
shima, to illustrate, some young Japanese pointed out the city’s 
only neon sign at that time. It served as a blinking crown for a new 
night club, a plush job. “It is wonderful, isn’t it?” said a girl in her 
ate teens. “It’s just like the pictures we see in American magazines. 

n the room downstairs, they serve drinks. Upstairs, we have a 
dance hall. We play only American music, and we do only Ameri- 
can dancing—jitterbug, jive, you know. It is a new day in Japan. 

© American, don’t you think?” s 

From all of this, from indisputable evidence, what moral is there 
to draw? What one except the obvious one? Is America hot music, 
Padded bras, fast cars, neon signs, chewing gum, chromium trim, 
the Yo-yo? What is this nation to the world, to the fast-changing 
Orient? The items named are part of us but surely not our core, 
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our substance. We have yet to see a thoughtful person who will not 
agree that a big educational job still remains to be done. 

Wherever one goes abroad, he finds that he has come only half 
prepared. People ask questions about America, sure. But what they 
want really to know is how well informed the visitor is about them. 
What does he think about this or that, for instance, the oil ques- 
tion? People wish, we are certain, that Americans would do less 
talking about themselves, their modern plumbing, their tastes in 
food and whatnot. They wish we could listen more to how they 
feel, to what they want to tell. They wish we would try to under- 
stand them. 


NATIONAL CHARACTER 


Still in search of background data on which to base school and 
college programs, it is worth looking briefly at current studies in 
national character. If a student finds an interest here, there is no 
end to the literature he might read. 

We well remember a discussion, an evening spent in search of 
what is wrong with Americans. The speaker was a noted foreigner, 
a southern European, invited to talk on our national character. He 
had spent, he said, a lot of time finding just the right word to 
tick us off. The word he wanted, he added, would be an equiv- 
alent for the three terms the philosopher, de Madariaga, had chosen 
to signify the ethos of the French, the Spanish, and the English. 

For the French, de Madariaga’s term was “droit,” a compoune 
of justice, order, and clarity of form. For the Spanish, “honor,” ® 
national passion with them. For the English, “fair play,” a temper- 
ing of justice with mercy, a heritage of the ancient folk-moot. Fo! 
Americans, what? Here was, of course, the dramatic pause, the 
build-up. The speaker’s search had been long and deep and wide 
He had considered and discarded scores of terms. His final selection, 
his word in a word, was “salesmanship,” the art of connecting 
sellers and buyers. 

Our letdown was so evident, our burst of laughter so spontane- 
ous, that the speaker was hurt. These Americans! Always th? 
rough-and-tumble sort, the big bully boys! Recovering poise, 
guest went on. “You should not laugh at this. If you cried, t 
would be good. But to laugh, no!’ his 

He explained then what we knew, talking slowly, sure of be 
point. We had, it seemed, planted machinery everywhere, pla? 


hat 
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at earth’s ends our gadgetry, blueprints, and designs. We had re- 
modeled the world; at least got the process well under way. Here 
the speaker drew the knot tight. “Is this character,” he asked, “‘is 
this great? Or is it salesmanship, a peaceful world conquest?” Not 
knowing the answer, no one tried to reply. Each of us thought, no 
doubt, his own thoughts. We thought of the men who went with 
the machinery, who represented us at the four corners of the world, 
who spoke for us everywhere. 

Of late scholars have turned to studies of national character at 
home and abroad, and some have come up with startling finds. For 
example, Margaret Mead, a distinguished anthropologist, has ac- 
cepted Gorer’s theory that basic Russian character derives from 
the swaddling of infants! 

Mead has, in her own right, advanced some curious ideas. To 
account for the atmosphere of suspicion prevalent in Russia, she 
explains that every Russian has the capacity for both good and 
bad? News, no doubt. Other insights are equally startling. Rus- 
Slans who smoke heavy pipes do this to conceal their facial expres- 
sions. Strict parental authority in child rearing bears a close 
resemblance to the “Little Father” relation of the late Stalin to 
Soviet citizens. Doubtless Uncle Joe’s own pipe smoking was the 
key to his sinister character, his unbounded suspicions of Uncle 
Sam and the West. 

Among recent studies of national character, most have dealt with 
Germans and Japanese. Various social-science spokesmen have 
agreed fairly well on certain so-called “character traits.” For 

ermans, the list includes obedience, respect for authority, feelings 
of insecurity, a drive toward power and status. For Japanese, 
loyalty, obedience, conformity, and discipline. Males are said to 
De dominant and aggressive; females passive, submissive, and 
affectionate. Both sexes seek to keep up appearances, to avoid loss 
of face, 

Klineberg offers three criticisms of such character studies. 


: domu 
l. Before we can accept any description of personality or “character 
as valid for any given group, we must be certain that an adequate and 


representative sample of that group has been studied. 
2. When different groups are to be compared, the tools of study, tests, 
Measurements, ete., must be equally valid for all the groups. In this 


Margaret Mead, Soviet Attitudes toward Authority, MeGraw-Hill, 1951. 
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connection, current study methods and commonly used norms are 
highly suspect. sae 
3. Several approaches should be combined in any attempt to ascertair 


isti i r zs on 
“group” characteristics. Different instruments can act as checks 0: 
each other.8 


Let us record a healthy skepticism in respect to all but a few of 
the character-trait studies which we have seen. Aside from being 
close to World War II and its aftermaths, authors face two serious 
risks. One risk is that traits tend to cancel out. For instance, Cole- 
man’ has brought together conceptions of ‘‘an American.” Judging 
from the literature, Americans are generous and stingy, sympa- 
thetic and unfeeling, moral and immoral, idealistic and cynical. 
That is, they are human, much perhaps as are other peoples. 
Virtues and vices comingle, as is to be expected. i 

Second, traits tend to change over time. Crevecocur’s portrait 
of Americans in late 1700’s is not the deep-going picture of r 
Tocqueville in the 1830’s, and this study differs from Bryce’s a hal 
century ago and from Gorer, Mead et al., as of today. Some traits 
every list, but many are variable, nO 
doubt because of time and tide as well as the listers themselves. 

The best listing we have seen is that of Williams?’ on Anemona 
rom research studies, this vignette ra 
cess; a get-ahead viewpoint; worth pa 
cy to view the world in moral terms ‘a 
belief in their own efficiency; belief = 
; value of material comfort; avowal and (to an — 
ong faith in science, nationalism, an 
; conviction that democracy is the best form of govern 
white supremacy. 


8 Otto Klineberg, Tensions A Pectin, 
Research Council, New York, 1950. 


„3 Social 
° Lee Coleman, “What Is American, A Study of Alleged American Traits, Si 
Forces, 19: 492-499, 1941. 


10 Robin M, Williams, Jr., American Society, pp. 388-440, Knopf, 1951. 
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fairly certain that they will be cultural, rather than a matter of 
human breed and blood. 


SOME SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


One may see in many schools the use of UN films, film strips, 
recordings, and print materials. He may see units of study, school 
programs, and so on, built about some local DP family, some 
youngster of foreign birth, some formalized event or celebration. 
Teaching is done by means of songs, games, stories, workbooks, 
letter writing, exhibits, and the like. Pupil letter writing, ex- 
changes of mail with peer mates in foreign lands, has reached 
tremendous proportions, as has the gift of books and CARE pack- 
ages. Teaching is clearly ethnocentric, though far less than most of 
the schoolwork reported from abroad.™ 

While we would like to see American schooling more objective 
than it is, our criticisms and suggestions do not stop with this. 
First, to keep the record straight, much that we have seen taught 
about other peoples is simply not correct. Second, an observer will 
note ad nauseam a tendency to romanticize, to teach world- 
Mindedness in a purely sentimental way. Third, any teaching about 
Russia except that Russia is bad is at this present date either pro- 
hibited or suspect. Fourth, work units are poorly centered from a 
Practical point of view. For example, in a recent survey of some 60 
Middle Western grade schools, we found about a hundred units, 
Projects, etc., which met our criteria for international education at 
this level. Almost a third of lower-grade work dealt with some 
exotic people, mostly the Eskimos. “It was easy,” as one instructor 
Wrote, “for my children to build an igloo.” k 

To add a word to point 4 above, we regret the tendency to ignore 
Canada, our great and friendly neighbor. Canadians know Ameri- 
Cans, like many of them, teach well about them. They admire the 

hited States, believe it to be the most powerful nation in the 


ter for this type of research 


u ` . ; 
is Reference is to “culture area” studies. A leading ie ar ais 
i elations, Ya , 


Nauman Relations Area Files, Inc., Institute of Human 
p Haven, Conn. 

and For example, Russia. “Education in the Soviet Union,” wrote George 8. Counts 

and Nucia P, Lodge, Z Want to Be Like Stalin, pp. 13 and 15, John Day, 1947, i 
sentially and profoundly social in purpose . . - wholly and unreservedly committe 

Ses the achievement of their [Soviet] purposes. Soviet children are made to feel me 
"lousness of this work in school beyond anything known in the whole history © 


Merican education.” 
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world."* They do not understand why some Americans who travel 
in the Dominion, or write about it, or come to help on a school 
problem, regard Canada as another state in the United States. 
Are these egocentric Americans too thickheaded to see what effects 
their viewpoint has? Are Canadians too sensitive, too thin-skinned? 
Whatever the answer, one fact seems clear. We cannot afford to 
misjudge our fast-growing neighbor, to injure present good will. A 
mature understanding is imperative for the well-being of each 
country. Schools can do much to nurture this, to teach that 
Canada is far more than a good place in which to travel, to hunt 
and fish. 

At high school and college levels, there is greater teacher 
sophistication as a general rule. There is 
intimate acquaintance with other lands. We have seen some excel- 
lent study units on foreign affairs, national characteristics, run-of- 
life customs, economic relations, the world community, and the 
like. We have built file data along these lines, but it would take 
time to give cases here. Various issues need study, for instance, the 
problem of how attitudes, built up in the warmth of classroom 
projects, can be made to transfer to peoples from whom we Bie 
Separated by the thickness of the earth. Books for teachers are im- 
proving," yet they still lack the realia we would like to see in them: 


more foreign travel, more 


UNESCO, A WORLD RESOURCE 


Any talk about international education, no matter how brief 
would have to pay attention to UNESCO. This is, as every amdeni 
knows, an agency of the United Nations. In 1953, about 7 Tis 
after its founding, its members came from some 60 nations. Se 
budget for 1952 was over 9 million dollars, a sum inadequate for a 
expanding program. Many American educators are UNESCO fan® 


; š : n œ “to 
What is UNESCO? How does it work? Its stated aims are “t 


BA good readin 
States, Knopf, 1952. 


4 ” arpe" 

1" Examples are C, O, Arndt and §, Everett, Education for a World Society. Tei 
1951, and L, S. Kenworthy, World Horizons for Teachers, Teachers College, CO 
University, 1952, 


fee z. 45th St» 
18 Address inquiries to Information Center for the United Nations, 220 W. 45 
New York City. 


3 Tpited 
g is H. L. Keenleyside and G. S. Brown, Canada and the Un 
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contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration among 
nations through education, science, and culture in order to further 
universal respect for justice, for the rule of law, for the human 
rights and freedoms which are affirmed for the people of the 
world . . . by the charter of the United Nations.” 

UNESCO’s greatest single concern is with education. No meeting 
of minds, no community of ideas and ideals, can be imagined with- 
out continuous communication. UNESCO devotes itself to the ex- 
tension of basic education, the improvement of educational pro- 
grams, with special stress on international education. In addition 
to basic education—teaching literacy, farming, health, etc., 
UNESCO functions in five major ways. 

(1) In the natural sciences, it promotes world-wide meetings of 
Specialists, diffuses science findings, and underwrites some projects. 
(2) In the social sciences, its work is much the same. The aim is to 
apply scientific method to economic, social, and psychological 
problems, to publish study techniques and findings. (3) In cultural 
activities, UNESCO furthers the cooperation of artists, musicians, 
Writers, and other creative workers. For example, the development 
of art is encouraged, art products protected, and art treasures and 
heritages exhibited. 

(4) The Department of Exchange Persons provides data on 
travel in foreign nations, on study and work conditions. It ad- 
Ministers fellowships and scholarships, its own and others en- 
trusted to it. (5) In its mass communications division, concern 18 
With the right of people everywhere to be informed. UNESCO 
Makes surveys of mass-media uses and facilities, spotting adverse 
Influences where they exist. It educates nations on communica- 
tions, and it supplies material to all sorts of world-wide news and 
°Pinion outlets. 

The more one studies UNESCO, the more he is likely to think 
that it shows the emergence of world consciousness of unity and 
interdependence. No few million dollars, no few years of intense 
effort, can knit mankind together, yet UNESCO hammers away 
an forging links and bonds. Many, many persons cannot be reached 

cause of their illiteracy, such as an estimated 90.9 per cent of 
ddia’s population. There are other millions who believe that 
UNESCO offers nothing worth taking, that it is a vast UN prop- 
®ganda mill. That is Russia’s attitude. Within the United States, 
NESCO is often made the target of political attacks. 
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WHAT DO OUR DOLLARS BUY? 


UNESCO is only one, albeit a big one, of many global educa- 
tional, humanitarian, service, and research organizations. Some are 
governmental, some are not. All seek to serve the cause of peace, 
the health, well-being, and progress of mankind. Students will 
think of our tremendous Point Four program the world around, or 
they may think of some great foundation, say, the Rockefeller or 
Ford Foundation. P 

Rockefeller, Sr., held that “giving is a difficult art.’° Having 
millions to give away, he believed it best to “search for cause, to 
attempt to cure evils at their source.” The first great evil his 
foundation tried to cure was hookworm in our rural South. Doctors 
and others began by spotting areas where this disease was worst 
after which preventive programs were set up. Thousands of meet- 
ings were held; millions of pamphlets were distributed. School- 
teachers were organized and trained in giving instruction and care- 
Within a period of 10 years, hookworm was brought under control. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has undertaken many other proj- 
ects, for instance, fever campaigns. First, typhus teams were set UP 
to study the fever caused by blood flukes, carried by snails. The? 
scarlet fever in Rumania, malaria in Nicaragua, undulant fever 10 
France, Oroya fever in Peru, dengue on Guam were studied. 

Yes, there are moments when Americans can be glad to be 
American, proud of what the record shows. We are today, as in ie 
past, sending food, clothing, arms, tools, books, medicine, doctors, 
engineers, educators, everywhere outside of iron-curtain nations: 
We are digging into an inexhaustible (sic) hope chest. What do gu 
dollars buy, our billions of public and private monies? To hold tha 


: ; cor- 
y are supposed to buy is simply not co - 


right hate. 


Yes, dollars buy products which confuse us, turn our woi 
inward onto our sorry plight. St. Luke spoke once on this ton 
the lot of the good Samaritan in his times. To many Americans, t 

*° Raymond B. Fosdick, The Story of the Rockefeller Foundation, Harper, 1952. 
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situation is a paradox. There is an eagerness to accept our assist- 
ance, to demand more, yet to hate us, the givers. We are the 
plunderers, the braggards, the canny go-getters. And all of us are 
millionaires! 

There is a puzzle here, to be sure. Yet, all things considered, what 
else could we have done? Some of our help has had strings attached; 
much does not and never has had. In any event, we give because it 
seems to us the decent, prudent thing to do, the inevitable conse- 
quence of our position in world affairs. For students who worry 
about this, we would like to cite a letter by a London manufacturer, 


Mr. Ernest J. Bourne. 


On Twigging Uncle Sam’s Nose™ 


i read with no little amusement the fuss stirred up in Newmarket 
Ce by Mrs. Stocker’s criticisms of the British [Time, Sept. 3, 

51]. Mrs. Stocker [an American] is still young by our standards. You 
Americans are perturbed by the growing “anti-Americanism” now seen 
throughout the world. “What is the cause of this?” you ask, and it is all 


very simple. 
Until 1939, the British were a great world power, almost the world 
ist the lion’s tail. It raised a 


Lane, and it was always good politics to twi 
oe all the way from Washington to Cairo and Teheran. We, in Eng- 
hed could never understand the ingratitude of other peoples whom we 
ed 1elped (for their own benefit and our profit), but we were rich enough 
t i3 rug our shoulders and let the matter pass. Now there is little fun in 
Wisting the poor old lion’s tail. Instead a new game has evolved. Uncle 
the has a nose. If that nose gets twigged, its owner lets out a yell. But 
Vhat fun! And what a sure sign of national greatness, power, and wealth! 
Long may this nose twigging last. For our benefit, for the benefit of 
ge everywhere, for your benefit there at home, and for the discom- 
lea of the Kremlin. You in America have got just one more lesson to 
fet from this old country of ours, namely, to take nose twigging grace- 
A y! You need to worry when countries cease to be so-called ‘‘anti- 
Merican.” You will then have lost your vigorous health, your ability to 
ead and to be great. 


London, England Ernest J. BOURNE 


ne. Having become well 


This is a kindly letter, a heart-warming 0 
how highly he regards 


a P : 
Cquainted with Mr. Bourne, we know 


Wp: i 
Printed in Time, Sept. 24, 1951. Used by permission. 
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America. He wants us, first, to see the humor in our present situa- 
tion and, second, to keep balance. We must keep balance between 
too much and too little national pride, too much and too little con- 
cern for what people say about us. One needs the healthy selfish- 
ness that comes, say, to a person who would protect himself from 
some disaster, who would chart a sensible course of life. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


What topic next? The choices are varied, and we can think of n 
objective way of judging them. Foreign travel is close to many 
students; in fact, thousands of them trek over the world every year. 
They wander about alone or on tours, especially in pimen 
In this year 1953-1954 some 1,300 scholarships will be gone 
Americans (if peace holds) under the Fulbright Act. Applications 
are made via our State Department for study and travel in one os 
more of 19 countries friendly to the United States. While we >. 
tempted to go on with this, to talk about student experiences ms 
travel tours, it might be better to reverse the situation, to look & 
foreign students who come to visit with us. 126 

In 1982, it is reported that more than 30,000 students from i 
countries attended 1,354 colleges and universities in all 48 Amer is 
can states. This is a big task force, one that has incalculable beat 
ing on world unity and good will. These strangers mingle with os 
learn about us, even as we learn about them. What do they ge 
How do they react to their American experiences? We HEVE 
some 50 studies on this, only scratching the surface as it were- on 
the language problem of Mr. Ojike, a former student of ours. pe 
Ojike is a Nigerian, and he is visiting in the home of a college st 
member, along with other student guests. 


Strange People, You Americans!}8 


When I arrive at the professor’s door, I knock at the door as I would d® 
at home in Nigeria, For three minutes, no one come. I am a agent 
to wonder if I have right address when Chinese student remind pa 
to ring the bell. I ring the bell. The host opens the door. “How 


Two 

. i ge LW. 

gs for this story, especially his I = earlier 

g to credit him. If it is in this book, oe the start 
Ojike did have normal “word trouble” a 


“ogress: 
å $ T U8 aha d F iderable pros! 
but since has written at least two books in English. That is no inconsiderable F 
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mit he asks. Each of us reply, “I do very well.” We are then 
a ig to the hostess who say how do we do. I say again that we do 
ares baa bany laiter; two American girls arrive. Instead of saying to 
<i vei us, “we do very well,” they ask us how do we do. After 
ne EEEN e do well, I make bold to ask: “ Why, girls, do you repeat 
T t . bi hy do you not say you do well?” It is the custom, they 
aneit u ay — are returned. I accept this explanation and 
comity, y clever to ask the question, rather than to answer it as in my 
wee o'clock, I thank the professor’s wife for the hospitality which 
Miche a very much. Ast look for our coats and hats, the host 
eh chat Bees your wraps?” “No,” I answer, “we want our coats 
weal rs i He means your coats and hats,” the hostess says, at which 
lengh aiii n. “Oh,” I said, I see! Yes, we want our wraps,” and we all 
me more. Everybody is happy. 
thee = host opens the door, the wife makes a speech. She tells us how 
ae potas enjoyed our company and ask that we come back again. After 
eh dhe the house, I ask the Chinese what we are to do. He says he has 
rete missionary in China who said that when in doubt about what 
e cans mean, one should go and ask them. So, we went back. 
Tier the bell and the hostess opens the door. She is surprised to see us. 
“No. is wrong, boys?” she asks. “Have you forgotten something?” 
tae Pegi I say. “You ask us to come back, and we have come back.” 
Say id not laugh at our mistake. They say it is the American way to 
A good-by. 
"i al country,” I say, 
that nay you go in peace.’” That is S l 
i We should go in peace but come back again. It is 
believe, 


“ 


“when we want to tell a guest good-by, we 
a nice custom she say, and tell then 
all very confusing, 


I ; ; 
ndeed, language is confusing. Campus small talk, slang usages, 
much as we would find 


and s 3 

iti So on, are hard for most aliens to grasp, T 

is their lands. One can observe letter-perfect foreign students, 
tvel at the purity of their formal speech and writing, yet know 


th ; 
lat they are hopelessly lost in everyday chitchat. 
f foreign students? No single 


on are we really like in the eyes 0 
: ould be at all representative. It could at best suggest only one 
‘ge of reaction, and even that claim would have to be established 
nee data than we possess. Here is a lecture by a Japanese 
vofessor, given on his return to Japan after a study tour of the 


hited States. 
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The Life of the Americans 


Houses. Have no futility and cosy. Furnitures well designed and almost 
all houses equipped highly electrified furnitures, Daily life are quite effi- 
cient. For instance, stoves, washing machines, refrigerators. : 

Meals. Breakfast much lighter. Main meal is at evening. Mostly dine 
merrily. No one fall into doze except old people. , 

Clothing. Simple as a whole, especially young men and girl clad simple. 

Occupation. They never despise work. They work hard through work- 
ing hours without gossip. Spend their off day at home. 

Customs. Equal right for both sexes. No predominance of man. Al- 
though boss of family is man, a parent, his sense to protect women 18 
quite deep. Americans esteem history: a nation esteem history take great 
care of old people. Also keep cemetery clean, 


and the latter is love affairs, They never indiscriminate them. As soon = 
they got a friend, they introduce them to parents. And mother alvan 
guide them. They never kiss lip to lip before engagement. American g! 


consent. d 

American love to hear and play music. You can find violin, guitar, a” 
other, with which even old ones are playing. 

Education. Compulsory up to high school. Coeducational system 
Institutions up from high school have night course for adult education. | 

One cannot become a teacher until 27 years old. Salary are cheap 
than other white-collar worker. Teachers mostly gentle and right parson 
Accordingly, respected by parents and society. Teachers never call Ce 
selves educational laborers. Principal never dignifies himself. N ev 
treat teachers differently whether his favorite teacher or not. Princip?" 
studies most. There exist teachers’ Association but never become com 
munistic. Very careful against communist smuggler. 

American education not ] 
monious citizens, Although knowledge is not much above Japanese ee 
no one break off branches of trees, pick flowers in park, Newspap? 


1 By Courtesy of Professor Ray Smittle, W; 
material he gathered in 1951-1952 in Japan 
explains that “this report by Mr. S. Kozonoi ri ng 
States.” He adds that these impressions appear to be rather widespread amo 
English-speaking Japanese whom he met. 
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eH ic salesboy. No one cheat fare on busses and trams. These 
oie 5 ei due to school education. Fosters person who esteem cul- 
Sn! toward Japan. Kind to Japanese in country. Americans will 
meat E n eme of us when we lay bare our hearts and say “leave it to 
anal merica is nation to be a boss. If we bullish to them, we shall 
E =a tig Or they say to us, “OK, you go your way, we don’t 
real wd wane to help Japan but they think Japanese too smart. 
ieee ig Visiting and studying in the United States, I deeply felt as 
eae y reason the United States defeat Japan is abundance of re- 
ei m superior of science, but these are not whole. They won as a 
ee ol iey claim their right to victory, but at same time they carry 
oe obligation faithfully. Their patriotism is quite strong. Their 
oo s grow up in adverse environment and had miserable history as 
state. They strong now. 


hh oe that this writer, like any writer, will have to stand on 
= atting average, his hits and misses. An American might well 
is > what things would be like if roles were reversed, if he tried 
a rite a description of Japanese life and customs. He would be 
oe no doubt, with the complexity of the task. 

likes ean of foreign students which we have read deal with 
60 pe current adjustment problems. In one survey of 141 students, 
omia cent cited problems which were classified as academic, eco- 
Wia 6; mid, personal-social.”” In another study, 100 Indian students 
attit interviewed.?! Two-thirds said they had a very favorable 

ude toward the United States before coming here to study. 


hile, 89 per cent thought well of us. After 


After being here a short w 
t were still favor- 


ae Seas of living with us, only 29 per cen 
main ifty-seven per cent had an unfavorable view, and the re- 

inder had mixed feelings. 
Wiin s. these Indian students foun to | 
that ra The reason was, he felt, that “Russia is close behind, so 
our mericans are scared.” He believed that this fear affected 
by general way of life, that “your real freedom is being crippled 
world affairs.” A second student was disappointed in our 
‘aoe . “Society gives the individual the opportunity to do 
he pleases, but then it puts racial and religious barriers 1n his 


‘Problems of Foreign Students,” Sociology 


d this to be a “frightened 


20 
and T A. Peterson and M. H. Neumeyer, ‘ 
n, Social Research, 32: 787-792, 1947-48. ‘ 

» Journal of Higher Education, 24: 


‘Norman Kiell “Atti : 
188-195, tie Attitudes of Foreign Students, 
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way. America, while idealistic, has not solved its group-relations 
problem.” 


EXCHANGE-OF-PERSONS PROGRAM 


Our educational exchange program, known as the Fulbright Act, 
is relevant here. In 1953-1954, to repeat a point, Americans could 
apply via our State Department for 1,300 scholarships in 19 coun- 
tries. A comparable number of foreign students and professors were 
given the opportunity to study here during this same year. Grants 
to Americans include round-trip travel, tuition, funds for books 
and equipment, plus a small living allowance. Foreign students 
were paid round-trip travel but had to meet their expenses in the 
United States. 

In 1951, an educational commission made a study of our ex- 
change-of-persons program in Germany and Austria. Their main 
recommendations apply to all students who are going abroad oF 
coming here under Fulbright or other grants-in-aid. 


Exchange of Persons, Recommendations®? 


A. In respect to adolescents, sixteen to nineteen years of age: saad 
These young persons should be selected, placed, and supervise fi 
with particular care. In regard to foreign teen-agers, it is importa? 
that they be chosen in time for the Americans who are to have charge 
of them to establish contacts with them and their parents. Sponsor” 
ing agencies should make every effort to see that these youngster? 
are placed in families of religious faiths which are acceptable to = 
eign parents. 
- In respect to college and university students: d 
While exchangees should represent a wide variety of scholarly ane 
vocational interests, they should be persons whose primary aonta 
is to gain firsthand understanding of the United States rather ea 
make normal advances in their specialties. Special considerati a 
should be given to German and Austrian students who are well @ 
vanced toward a college degree or have just obtained it. sa 
Tf at all possible, students should be brought to the United State Ra 
month or so before their college term will begin and placed in wear 
can homes where they can gain a general orientation to AT eh 
life. They should then be enrolled in colleges and universities W er 
appreciate the purposes of the exchange program. Whether : th 
students should pursue normal college courses of study, meeting * 


2 Karl W. Bigelow et al., The Role of Americ 


na 

Ri many & 
r z an Voluntary Agencies in Germ 
Austria, American Council on Education, 1951 
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usual requirements, or follow a specialized program to be worked out 
for them will depend upon individual cases. 

Local coordinators of exchange programs should be selected with 
particular care as to their interest in intercountry relations and their 
knowledge of foreign countries. Where possible, they should be able 
to speak the language of the student’s homeland. 


This report speaks at length about the purposes underlying 
student and faculty exchanges. In general, the aim is to strengthen 
educational and cultural relations with all nations friendly to us. 
Students selected to come here or to go abroad should meet various 
Personality requirements, for example, be “sensitive, open-minded, 
and intelligent.” The length of their stay here or abroad should be 
long enough—at least 6 to 12 months—so that “‘binational, indeed 
multinational, cooperation can result.” 

College foreign-student committees, bureaus, and offices ask that 
Students and teachers not misjudge the difficulty inherent in this 
type of short-term alien-native contact. These “ambassadors of 
800d will” are not passing through, like tourists, with typical 
tourist attitudes. They are here to stay for a time, to live and to 
carn. Differences between them and their hosts do exist. They 
Tange from food tastes and body care to social relations and 
Philosophical outlooks. The issue, as we see it, is not merely to 

get along” with these strangers, nor is it to pet them or convert 
them. It is to effect the kind of human relations which permit an 
exchange of ideas and feelings, with no person trying to sell another 
a bill of goods. 
€ are inclined, as just implie 
8roup relationship. The younger the a 
lve within a circle of American friends. Whatever the age level, 
‘Ne best two-way learning we have ever seen has come when 
Strangers are brought inside small play, action, and study groups, 
rawn into the orbit of group life. This is well done in and out of 
zo lege communities in various countries, for instance, in Mexico. 
© doubt Americans can excel at this if they feel the need to be 
very great, 


d, to stress the need for a primary 
lien, the more he needs to 


A JUST IMMIGRATION POLICY 
One-world education makes one think of many things—foreign 
ands, exotic peoples, political intrigues, UN debates. But this 


education must not be divorced from domestic issues, the problems 
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of race, creed, and national origins. The world at home and abroad 
are interactive, so that what happens in one affects the other. It is 
with this thought that we shall conclude the chapter, the issue 
selected being a just immigration policy. : 

Our present interest is in the so-called “McCarran act,” effective 
December, 1952. This is a kind of omnibus law, codifying various 
laws and executive orders. The act removes certain inequalities of 
long standing, for example, all Asiatics are now eligible for Ameri- 
can citizenship under naturalization procedures. But the law con- 
tinues the principle of national origins, thus keeps the cards stacked 
against certain national populations. ` 

The national-origins principle, as said in Chapter 2, takes our 94 
million white persons in 1920 as a base. This population is broken 
down according to national origins, and these percentages are then 
used to determine annual immigrant quotas. The results, as 10- 
tended, favor northern and western Europeans and discriminate 
against southern and eastern Europeans. For example, abou 
154,000 quota immigrants are permitted to enter the United States 
each year. In any given year, 41 per cent may come from Brina 
and North Ireland, 11.2 per cent from Ireland, but only 3 per ce? 
from Italy and, to take another extreme figure, 2 per cent ae 
Greece. British quotas are seldom filled, whereas Italian and Gree 
quotas are always insufficient, 

When, in June, 1952, the McCarran bill came before the Senate» 
various liberal Senators sought to defeat the measure or to amen 
it. One proposal was that 1950, rather than 1920, be used as ® 
population base from which to compute immigrant quotas. Other 
proposals were that unused quotas be transferred to countries 1 
need of them, that Orientals Gf they are naturalized citizens 0 us 
country) be permitted to emigrate under that country’s assigne 
quota. It was also proposed that deportation rules be revised p 
several particulars, chiefly to prevent out-of-hand deportation E 
naturalized citizens for petty crimes, also of alien brides (or bride 
grooms) who fail to fulfill martial agreements to the satisfaction A 
the Attorney General, and of anyone convicted by a Cominter! 
government of violating law. ý h 

In spite of the strong support of many citizen groups, all on 
proposals were defeated, and the bill was passed. It was argued bh? 
any shift toward the year 1950 would “destroy our quota sy’ stem 
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by “opening our gates to a flood of Asiatics and undesirable 
Europeans.” 

To us, it seems evident that a policy which penalizes certain 
nationals will be regarded by them as unjust. This policy will speak 
louder than words as to our good-neighbor intentions. So far as our 
knowledge goes, every recent scholarly inquiry into the matter has 
recommended basic revisions in the McCarran law, in sum, a truly 
nondiscriminating immigration system. Educators might well in- 
form themselves fully about this.” If after study they believe that 
Policy changes are needed, educational enlightenment toward this 
end would be a very practical movement toward world unity, 
understanding, and good will. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


_ 1L. Have you thought long enough, and hard enough, about our national 

Interest to tell where you stand? Arrange & panel discussion on this topic. 

, 2. “Tt is better,” says Winston Churchill, “to have a world united 

than a world divided, but it is also better to have a world divided than a 

hse destroyed.” What does this mean in current times? How do you 
act? 

3. Make a class report on what schools are doing to teach world unity 
and good will. The Arndt-Everett and Kenworthy studies in our bibli- 
graphy are good. 
b 4. What novels have you read about the war in Korea? For GI scuttle- 

utt and incisive comment, we choose Pat Frank, Hold Back the Night, 
'Ppincott, 1951. 

5. How many foreign students are there at your college? With how 
rai of them are you acquainted? How do they react to Americans? 

Mericans to them? What special services does your college offer them? 

a changes do you suggest? 

How does the USSR keep its v 
es it educate children, how does it win conv } 
S first point, read an article by Dinko Tomasic, in the American Soci- 
amie Review, 16: 137-148, 1951; for the second, the little book by 
Sunts and Lodge, I Want to Be Like Stalin, John Day, 1947; and for the 
ird, one selection is Sidney Lens, The Counterfeit Revolution, Beacon 


Tess, 1952. 


ast population under control, how 
erts in other lands? For 


ol 


A Reappraisal, 


23 


Har See Wiliam S. Bernard (ed.), American Immigration Policy, 
: 950. 


per, 
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PART FOUR 


Retrospect and Outlook 


CHAPTER 15 


In Review—the Educator’s Role 


The old are always trying to tell us something, to leave with us 
something wise and fine. But it is hard to understand what they 


are saying. . . . ‘It’s all mixed up in them. 
They know . . . they don’t know. I don’t know if they know 


or not. Maybe they are less certain than they seem. Anyhow, I 


think the young have got to learn for themselves. 
—FroM A STUDENT PAPER 


This is the place—and the time—for a review. We should look 
behind us at the trail, see where we have been, before starting a 
final climb. By “final” is meant only the last chapter in the book, a 
chapter written for students who wish further training in inter- 
group work, who want to go ahead. 

Ih this chapter, we shall first look back. Our review, however, 
will be brief , for it can only be our view of what this text has been 
about. Your review is yours, whatever it adds up to, however it is 
done. We shall try simply to frame up the volume’s mode of 
thought, after which there is a topic that we hope will be pondered 
ong and well. It is the teacher-leader role in intergroup work, in 
the classroom and outside. This is not something one can pick up 
and put down. It must be lived with, slept on, until one’s ideas 


Shape themselves. 


INTERGROUP EDUCATION 


Tt was said in Chapter 1 that intergroup education is not like 

Some kinds of social education, well worked out and agreed upon. 

n the contrary, there is no standard college-course pattern, 

nothing over the nation that one can count on. The problem is to 

determine what this field should be, how to organize materials for 

instructional use. That is what has been attempted in this book. 
337 
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This job will have to be done many times before anything like a 

common view can emerge. Even then, we shall have our differ- 

ences if this type of teacher education is to live and to grow. 
What has been done in these pages has been to center thought on 


prejudice and discrimination, to study 


their nature and expressions 


and to suggest ways and means for their school control. Race, 
creed, and national origins have been made central, plus especially 


the social-class variable. The total 


sk +m. 12 
study outline is seen in Fig. 12. 
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I. Perspectives —[ 


| 


Historical Backgrounds 


m~ 


Il. Understanding Prejudice 
and Discrimination 


Early 


Adult 
Childhood 


Community 
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Teacher-Leader 
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Fic. 12. Intergroup education, 


Chapter 1, it will be remembered, 


some bits of cases to start talk 


Academic 
Teaching 


stated a point of view- onal 
i ‘ as 
going, we had a look at some 
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Education 
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Change Education 
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Group Experience 
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Further Training 


in Intergroup Relations 
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concepts. Next came the problem of change action, followed PY 


statement of goals. 
need. The problem of reeducatin 
is a national problem, or 
the work at hand, 


p ‘s van 
Of course, he can reach out, survey the world from his va 


point. 
Part Two was based on 


a conviction, a concern whicl 


Chapter 2 was history, a perspective ae 
g people in better human rel 
international, though every teacher þe- 
the jobs about him, wherever he happens t° 


ations 
does 


tage 


ı we fea! 
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not all our teacher colleagues share. It is simply the need to know, 
to stop doing this and that until we learn what has been found out, 
what it appears possible to do. In intergroup relations, far more 
than in some fields, we must inquire into research findings, absorb 
what scientists can teach us about the prejudice-discrimination 
blight. Chapters here ranged over an age gradient, from the 
nursery school up the hill to the adult community. Studies were 
presented as cases, since essential data are better learned and 
remembered if they are embedded in relevant detail. 

: Part Three was felt to be of greatest concern to preservice and 
Inservice teachers, as well as to social-agency and other workers in 
the intergroup field. Chapter 8 assessed current change methods. 
The next unit, perhaps the most controversial in the book, out- 
lined a rights-duties and ideals approach to value issues. We have 
felt for some years that this offers more to teachers than does, say, 
a human-needs orientation, though the two can be worked together 
with good results. A study of school cases will reveal that this view- 
Point has not been pressed to the exclusion of other views, for our 
desire has been to show school and college teaching as it now is. 

After the rights chapter, four units illustrated and analyzed four 
Common teaching methods—the academic, group-process, com- 
munity study-action, and vicarious experiencing. Had space per- 
mitted, we would have had more chapters of this sort, for example, 
a unit on ceremonials. 

Our chief criticism of Part Three chapters is that they do not 
Penetrate far enough into the more complex issues an intergroup 
educator must face, for instance, the problem of risk calculation. 
Our teaching practice has been to keep this type of data and theory 
for students who are more advanced than those whom this textbook 
Was meant to serve. 

Chapter 14 may need a word. The time has passed, we sincerely 
‘ope, when an intergroup text can give a footnote to school and 
College activities in the cause of world peace, unity, and good will. 

orthrop,! among others, makes a fine case for the interconnection 


local, national, and international levels, much too strong a case 
ignore. We registered, in passing, some 
a fault—if fault it is 
ast in part. Edu- 


Or inter 
da Intergroup educators to 
‘Scontent with what we have seen in schools, 
traceable to teacher-training emphases, at le 


Di F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West, Macmillan, 1946, 
erences and World Order, Yale University Press, 1949. 


and Ideological 
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cators need, we think, to make far more use of college social-science 
courses, to inform themselves about the world. 

Part Four content, this chapter and the next, will become cleat 
as we move along. Here, as elsewhere, we have had to make 
choices, to exclude material which we had no wish to drop. ‘uss Bh 

Enough for our review. How should a college class organize 1s 
review? One scheme we have seen is to take the book by Paris: = 
the last day or so of class, student groups report on each Part. 
Another plan is to work with what, in Chapter 1, was called the 
KVSJ complex. One student team might bring together kenalefl® 
content, another value emphases, a third skills, and a feu 
judgmental decisions. A third review program has been for mare 
to write a rather personal paper on the teacher role in respect : 
race, creed, and national origins; on, say, “What I Believe, By 
Golly—” about himself and his work. A professor can, if he wishes, 
read excerpts in class without identifying paper writers. 


THE TEACHER-LEADER ROLE 


In the College Study project, many teachers met—some for be 
first time—the ideas discussed in this book. There was disagi 
ment, skepticism, argument, all to the good. As our digoueet 
continued, we found issues which could not be rosolved—differ. 
ences in knowledge, in values, and the like. After repeated mere 
for common ground, many issues were filed away into what, a 
lack of a better name, was called “confusion corner.” The Ae 
issue, the one on which many of us remained far apart, centere 
the teacher-leader role in school and college intergroup work. era 

An incident will show one way in which this difficult prob ey 
arose. The situation is a workshop for College Study leaders, ote 
persons assembled from all the colleges in the program. The Tr 
is accurate, i.e., a stenographic record. Mr. C is the present W" she 
the College Study director. Some professor has just said that af 
Study “has no policy in race relations, nothing I can pin dow 


Listening in on a Workshop? 


Ve thi 
Mr. C: You may be right, R, but we have not felt that way- brh >i 
there is a general policy, that all the colleges made it. What 
think, M? 


Ameri 
? From Cook, Intergroup Relations in Teacher Education, pp. 267-268, 
Council on Education, 1951. 


nk 


‘ou 


can 
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Mr. M: I think R is wrong. When you visited our campus, C, the last 
time, we talked about this, remember? We can’t go very fast on 
race there in the South, but you said that’s OK. You said to do 
whatever could be done. Am I right in this? 

Mr. C: Yes. Miss H [same college], do you agree with M’s point of view 
about race? With what M has just said? 

Miss H: Yes. We are conservative at our college, no matter what any- 
one else may think or say, and we are going to stay that way. 

Mr. R: That is just what I mean. You are conservative. Afraid to take 

a chance, and we call ourselves leaders. Why, that is not leader- 

ship. I claim the College Study has no policy of honest, aggressive 

leadership. 

W: I want to support R. The Federal Constitution was not made by 

cautious people, nor was the Declaration of Independence and the 

Bill of Rights. I have noticed a lack of courage in these discussions. 

We err too much on the side of caution. I say the thing to do is to 

get in there and fight. 

C: Now, Miss H, suppose you have a situation there at your college 

where one of your committees wants to make studies of white-Negro 

attitudes. Would that be all right? 

Miss H: Sure, we do that right along. Our students do it. You know that. 

Mr. C: What about service projects for Negro people, say, starting a play 
lot for them, supervising their play? 

Miss H: We have two of these projects going, as my report shows. 

Mr. W: But you can’t mix them together, socialize with them. You 
can’t treat them as equals, like we do here? 3 

Miss H: No, I don’t know. That might Jead to trouble. In our community, 
white and colored people do not do that. 


Mr. R: That is just what I mean. You are afraid. 

Mr. C:I know that we see now, R, what you mean. Let’s take a concrete 
action project and see how far each of us thinks it is possible to go. 

Miss L: I am not following this discussion at all. I don’t understand it. 
When Dr. C was on our campus, he gave a big push to our intercol- 
lege [Negro-white] student visitation program. Didn’t you [Mr. C] 
compliment us on this and put some extra College Study funds into 
it, didn’t you? So, what about that? 


Mr. 


= 


Mr. 


And so there was confusion; some discussants pressing forward, 


Some holding back. We had indeed found “extra” money for inter- 
College visits, in truth, believed then and now that this is a good 
Way to improve race relations. At the same time, we had not 
Pushed Southern colleges beyond their usual depths, that is, the 
Making of factual studies, the planning of service projects. Else- 
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where, for example, at Roosevelt College, we had helped students 
plan a campaign against discriminatory stores. No wonder our 
behaviors seemed contradictory, though we did not feel at all con- 
fused. What we did, or did not do, seemed to us to make good sense. 

To ‘“‘unfog”’ this business further, since the point is really erucial 
in all manner of intergroup work, let us take another ase. The 
setting is the South, a college for Negroes with a mixed staff. The 
distinctive thing about the faculty, aside from its erudition, is the 
pride taken in radicalism, an all-out war on caste. “No compro- 
mise” is not a slogan; it is a considered stand. . 

The material we shall use comes from another man. Reference 15 
to an unusual College Study document, a private diary, given to us 
after the college program had ended. This diary was kept by P 
participant in the affairs described, and for reasons we do FA 
know. “Dr. C, the CS guy,” is again the national College Study 
director, the same chap who figured in the preceding workshop 
discussion. 

Communication, Breakdown and Repair? 


Oct. 6. All hands present to hear Dr. C on the College Study. Said 
much the same as we have read in his canned stuff. Interested in Bove 
cratic human relations,” etc. Spoke too long and said too little, for rs 
know better than he ever will what the South is like. But what the he¢ H 
we have voted to go into this project. Another Boy Scout good-will cml 

Oct. 7. Various small group meetings scheduled with the CS nil 
Much talk about what our college should try to do, the year’s en 
Three faculty members and two students present at meeting 1 ee 
office. One prof quite impossible for anyone to work with. C listene¢ T 
ideas, contributed few of his own. 

Said he had to catch the feel of our 
and social situation. 


ou 
Seemed reluctant to rie ee 
. p D 
campus, its general mode of t 


i : and 
Faculty meeting that evening at the J home [president’s home], 


I’m sure the meeting had been rigged. Not sure the CS guy had a ae 
in it, though he had eaten supper with the J family. The president s, 
off with his usual stale joke, followed by pe 
our general chairman announced seven projects, asking each a 
part in any one. He asked also that each group meet during the ¢° 
week, make a work plan, budget, and so on. i 
I must say that C did not seem overly pleased at all this easy e 
in fact, seemed suspicious of it. He asked several times if enough tho 


Amerie 


his usual pep talk. of 
al pep of usto take 
ing 


lings 
ight 


an 
* From Cook, Intergroup Relations in 


-1175 
Teacher Education, pp. 171-175, 
Council on Education, 1951. 
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had been given to the year’s work, if the staff felt certain of its general 
goals. He cited other colleges in the Study where a quick survey of 
problems or needs had been made, following by a discussion of priority 
demands. But none of us wanted to open up, to tilt against the power 
alignments in this school. So the meeting closed. 


Our perception of events during these first contacts agrees well 
with the views of the diary writer. We knew that this person and 
other staff members were seasoned veterans in race affairs, thus 
inclined to be suspicious of a white auslander. We knew that fac- 
tions existed on the campus, that a power group was backing the 
president’s desire to participate in the College Study. Aside from 
Suggesting a self-survey for planning uses, we knew of nothing 
much to do. Our guess was that the college had a real action poten- 
tial but that things were not set up right. The situation might have 
to get worse before it could get better, a hunch that proved correct. 


Oct. 16. Well, the fat is in the fire. I have, personally, organized oppo- 
Sition to the projects foisted on us. They are not suited to our needs, to 
our point of view on race, nor do we have the time and skills they require. 
The applecart was upset at an all-staff meeting this evening. My side 
voted the projects down, whereupon the president asked us to prepare a 
new set of projects on which to work. 


This turn of events was communicated to us by letter, and it was 
no real surprise. On our next visit to the campus, we found five 
Study-action groups at work. All but one of the old projects had 
been discarded and new ones devised, a change for the better in our 
judgment. Here we shall skip pages of the diary in order to get at 
the crisis which was pending. 


Nov. 4. C came in this morning and will meet for two days with our 
groups. Said some things in chapel we do not like. Met with some students 
to show off “role playing,” the big idea being “to keep communication 
going across racial lines” (baloney!). Met this afternoon with three 
groups, advising them on plans. The guy is not much help to us for he 
takes a compromise stand. “Get what you can,” he says, “then try to get 
More,” and we do not go for that. We do not fight race battles in that 
Way. It is equal rights or none for us, a lesson we'll have to teach our 
Visitor in the hard way! 

Took a walk with C after the last meeting. He asked how the day’s 
Work had gone. “Not good,” I said. He said he knew he had not done well 
and he wondered why. I let him have it then but good. He replied with 
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equal frankness, saying that his views seemed to clash with faculty and 
student thought. I told him about our anticompromise stand, anticaste, 
anti-everything like that. We kicked this around a bit. C then asked if I 
knew a good consultant the college would like to have. Said he could pro 
vide the cash for that. Now, what can you do with a guy like that? 
“No,” I said, “we'd not yet given him up. We’d make a man out of him, 
at which we both laughed and let the matter drop. 


The present writer felt at this point that the job was too much 
for him, that the need was for a competent man. This is why the 
offer was made to seek the services of any consultant the college 
might want. When the general college chairman, the diary writer, 
turned this offer down, our decision was to stick it out, to see if 
anything could be done. After thinking rather solidly for an hour 
on this impasse, a vague sort of plan took shape. 


Nov. 4. [Cont’d.] Supper that evening at my house, the usual bull con 
sion afterward. Eight faculty members present, two of them white é 
Things dull; nothing to talk about. C started telling of experiences 10 
other colleges, obviously a gambit. Nobody much interested. C told of pe 
argument in another bull session. Said some prof had said that no white 
person could tell a Negro joke to a Negro audience and not give oian 
“Very interesting, very interesting,” said Prof. L, as sarcastic as the dev!!- 
C got the point. id 

C then really spilled the beans. Told a joke he felt was funny but wou 
give no offense. Said he 
small Negro lads. Listening to their 
“How ol’ is you?” “Dunno, 


) „is YO 

“Naw,” from his pal. “Is yo’ fouh petals 
. o 

? Man, I dunno.” “Well, den, is yo 8 


Š . 7? 
wit de gals?” “Naw, man, naw.” “You is fouh. Dat how ol’ you is! 


With this crazy tale, 
know better than that. 


rm- 


Simply took it, and kept asking for more. W 
I don’t know what turned the conversation, how it got turned. 
got off on Cox’s Marxianism in race relations, then onto Myrdal. 


y é en. 
ment was hotter than it had been with C, for our faculty splits wide oP 


regu" 
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We never agree on anything unless we have to. C came right along, pitch- 
ing right and left, as if nothing had happened. The meeting got chummy 
after a while, breaking up past midnight. 


: Here was a dilemma, a group of intellectuals bent on soliloquiz- 
ing about the world, what it should be like, how people should 
treat people. To keep faith in themselves, they had withdrawn 
from the life around them, escaping its debasing demands. Their 
college was an island apart, having no meaningful contact with the 
whites around about. It was not an isle of comfort but of discon- 
tent. Its staff, with exceptions, was too proud to fight, too brave 
to run, impotent to act. They had never learned to make a move, to 
give way, to spring back, like a boxer waiting for the next round. 
One does not take an impasse like this lightly, not in professional 
group work. He tries to size it up, to make an action plan. While 
the faculty had accepted College Study goals in theory, in fact, 
had helped to make them, members had from the outset denied 
them in practice. The difference was not in basic aims, the ending 
of segregation, for all CS colleges were committed to that. The 
difference was procedural, i.e., in methods, timing, and the like. 
It was a question, finally, of whether education as education could 
be of any help. 
i The immediate problem was to get these people to talk, to pre- 
cipitate tensions. At times, a quick shock will do this, such as the 
Insulting bus story. This is, we hasten to add, a last-resort tactic, 
One not recommended unless every usual way of resolving conflict 
has failed. It is not advised even then for beginners, for its risks are 
great. 
Once catharsis starts, its precipitator must absorb group thrusts 
Without flinching. He must not become ego-involved, argue back, 
do anything except to keep talk going. He must remember what his 
job is, how coiled springs unwind. His hardest task is to move out 
ot the target spot, to redirect group thought and feelings toward 
integrative action. If a meeting of this sort does not end on & 
riendly note, if everyone does not feel a bit self-blaming, then 
that group may be counted lost so far as an action program goes. 
The next diary entry is interesting. The writer observes that 
Meetings on the next day “went some better,” that they were 
“more worth while.” He records that, at the bull session. that 
evening, ‘Prof. L asked C if he knew any more funny stories, and 
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then told him a ripsnorter.” Talk focused on the “liberal” in race 
relations—who he is, why he is, what he does. Other kinds of 
leaders were named, raising the question of how they interact. 
How do they hold back change or push it ahead? We did not, to be 
sure, find any final answers; in truth, we are still in correspond- 
ence, still in search. 

These cases were not used in order to argue for a special point 
of view. Viewpoints will differ, as they should. For our part, no 
standard leader category quite describes what we try to be and do. 
At times we are not radical enough for radicals, as the cases indi- 
cate. At times we have asked too much of people, more than they 
could or would do. Is there no rationale to this, nothing except 
expediency? The question is a hard one, an issue on which thinkers 
have a'ways disagreed. Let us broaden thought a bit before speak- 
ing directly to the point. 


SOME LEADER TYPES 


Glick* has given some good leads; in fact, we shall paraphrase & 
few of the things he has said. At any time in our country, one can 
find many groups at work to improve race relations. One kind of 
grouping is racial, meaning one race. Another is interracial, two 
races (or more), as in the Urban League. The third is nonracial, 
where physical features are of no consequence. 

Where biracial Segregation exists, intergroup education will tend 
to take the one-race form. Whites study Negroes, Negroes study 
Whites, each seeking to understand and improve the other. While 
color line can be warm and many, they ne 
conform to the caste principle, Two-race groups, by contrast, draw 
members from both sides of the line. They tend to create an idea 
educational situation, for they bring people together, force a 
Justive interaction, Group-action goals, if they are achieved, WOU 
further a unified society, a social order based on individual worth 3 
In nonracial groups, interaction is on a personal basis, with oe 
person liked, that one disliked. Race is neither a privilege nO" j 
handicap; it is personality that counts. ý 

Each of these three kinds of groupings is, in effect, an orientation 
toward social change; hence each implies leadership. While n 
doubt if leaders can þe scaled as readily as some writers claim, h 


TA 
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scale idea is a handy schema in which to discuss a range of types. 
Reading from “right” to “left,” there are at least five ways in 
which ideas and actions are organized. 

The reactionary asks that a study-action group face toward the 
past, that it seek to re-create conditions which have gone. In race 
relations, this might mean a rigorous enforcement of white domi- 
nance and Negro subserviency. It might connote violence on the 
One side without counterviolence on the other. We have seen it 
take the form of the ‘‘good old days,” the days which really were 
not so good if one took time to analyze them. 

The conservative wishes to hold a disintegrating color line, to 
Preserve status quo values as best he can. He knows that changes 
are in process, that they are likely to continue, but he does not 
want them to get out of hand, his hand. A great many good-will 
groups are of this sort, honest people and prominent ones who 
deplore bickering and strife, who want everybody to be friendly, 
decent, and kind. These are, perhaps, the gentle people of preju- 
dice who, more than any other element in a population, fasten this 
Sreat evil on the land. 

The liberal can be thought of as a middle-of-the-roader. Like the 
radical, he is pointed toward ideal public policy, that is, equality of 
opportunity, basic human rights, fair play regardless of race. Un- 
like the radical, he believes that change is a time-taking process, 
that it must be planned. The liberal is the typical ‘‘yes, but—” 
Person, always a little on the fence. Yes, he is for this specific change 
action, but have these consequences been taken into account? He 


opposing often the long shot, the 


1s, in his way, a calculator of risks, n 
the 


big chance. The most serious criticism we can make of him is 
idea that little steps defeat big ones. 

The revolutionist differs from the radical in two significant ways. 
One is the extremeness of his thought as seen from any point toward 
the right. The other is his tendency to resort to force if peaceful 
methods fail or are felt to be of no avail. That is, he does not work 
Within the rules established for promoting change but, on the 
Contrary, breaks them in order to remake them, to restructure 


Society as he wills. One might call the revolutionist a radical in a 


ENE at i Y 
hurry, a liberal gone berserk, a “true believer” charismatic or 


Otherwise.’ 
à ë For example, Erie Hoffer, The True Believer: Thoughts on the Nature of Mass 
Tovements, Harper, 1951. 
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TEACHER-LEADER FUNCTIONS 


Let us return to the teacher-leader role, connect it with what bi 
just been said. We imagine that there are many teacher-leader 
functions, depending on the degree of specificity one wants. The 
two we have in mind are very broad, covering much if not all an 
intergroup educator’s work. One is to help all kinds of leaders = 
develop; the other is to lead. Before thinking about each of me 
roles, let us see how they get mixed up. Here is an experience tha 
many students and their teachers have had. 


Leaders Help Leaders 


A student came in and asked if he could speak with me. I said, ‘ = 
course, go ahead.” He replied that it would take a little time, and ie 
made an appointment for a conference. He came next day on the dot, “a 
was reluctant to begin. It was evident that something was bothering a ) 
something deep down. Finally, he blurted out, ‘Well, Prof, you est 
am a radical.” I shook my head. “No, I didn’t know,” waiting for pa 
continue. “What are you radical about?” His reply was race, er at 
remarked that that was fine. At this the student flushed, exclaiming ec 
it was all pretty serious with him. I assured him that I had not taken ? 
word lightly, after which he came to the point. red 2 

What he said I can, in effect, summarize. He knew, as he zapean Pi 
time or two, that I was not radical, and things I had said in class, ni 
disturbed him a great deal. He liked the course and wanted to contin 
his studies with me. In sum, he was uncertain about my attitudes. ut 

Clearly, it was time to get down to cases. I told him in detail ee 
Some work in an urban school system where some good things had T ne 
done for Negroes. “Now,” I said, “do you know how these changes i 
about?” I explained to him that about two weeks ago a Mr. X, the m°? 


:f he 
I asked the student then if he could see how Mr. X had helped me, i 


S6; 
could see how, on occasion, leaders appear to work together? Of cours 
leaders work at cross-purposes also, so that this situation canno s0 
generalized. Actually, the superintendent was glad I had showed od 
that I credit Mr. X for a part of what we got. On the other hand, X $ 


: : A ve 
credit me with moving up on him. If he is to be a radical, he w ill ha 
move on. 


to 
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We would not push the concluding part of this incident too far 
though we have seen this very thing happen. The main point my 
x n in the case is a clear understanding of the professor’s double 
x e. On the one hand, a teacher has the responsibility of helping 
different kinds of leaders to develop, to perfect their art. On ihe 
i raai we hope that teachers undertake leadership outside 
` r classrooms, that they work at it. If they do this, they cannot 
ead in all directions. They must point their work toward some 
moral goal, some concept of what is good for people, their entitle- 
= and ideals. This is a value issue, as we shall presently try to 
show. 
wae = at this point that many reputable academicians are handi- 
F pped in their work with community change-action groups. 
5 given a study job to do, they do it well, in truth, may be expert. 

ut beyond this, they are lost. They toy with a decision, load it 
with scientific bric-a-brac, dress the issue in ornate phrasings, 
cover it with if-then assumptions, argue that it might be this way 
or be that way. Some of these professors have won the reputation 
: being simply otherwise. They are, in sum, not action men. They 
lave carried their classroom manner, their academic role, into a 
Situation where it does not fit. 


VALUES AND SCIENCE 


The big issue in what has just been said, the central problem to 
Many teacher-leaders in and out of intergroup relations, is the 
question of moral and ethical values. Is social science, or can it 
ever be, value free? Scholars fire volleys at one another on this 
issue, shots calculated to lay an opponent low, to skin his hide off.° 

ne scientist will read another out of the party for reasons that 
ie! be much more ingenious than they seem.’ All in all, the be- 
haviors one can observe are anything but value-free, but there is 
Protocol for even that. When the man of learning goes man hunt- 
Ing, he puts on another hat. T his permits him to fire as he pleases, 
to zero in on anyone. He behaves now as a citizen (sic), not as a 
Scientist, a rationalization he is loathe to scrutinize. 


Pr ° An example is George A. Lundberg, ‘Science, Scientists, and Values,” Social 
ae 30: 373-379, 1951. See Read Bain’s replies in “The Scientist and His Values,” 
ocial Forces, 31: 106-109, 1952, and in “What Is This Crisis?,” Philosophy of Science, 


#03 22-30, 1953. 
See outgoing party-l 
can Sociological Review, 


eader E. Faris on incoming party-leader T. Parsons in Ameri- 
18: 103,106, 1953, a caustic book review. 
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Teachers need to understand the relation of values to science, & 
topic much too big for us to do any more with than to open up 
First, there is little or no controversy on two points. (1) Values = 
objects of scientific study; in fact, a great deal of social research 
seeks to find out what people value. (2) Scientists value science 
and will do whatever they can to promote science. Bain has put 
this point so well that we shall quote: 


When a man acts as a scientist, he is hound by the most austere 
morality. He will not falsify data; he will process all data by the rigorous 
rationale of science; he will publish his results; he will gladly change his 
views when new evidence warrants it, he will not violate law or ethics 
advance research; he will aid colleagues in every possible way; he will ac 
like a lobbyist and publicity agent for the advancement of science. = 
his calling, he is inescapably moral and ethical; he promotes values tha 
promote science and opposes values that harm science.§ 


This is the scientist at his best, the high priest of a high calling. 
But alas, scientists are people; they are human. We do nigh Kio 
that they take their theology any more—or any less—serious'y 
than do other callings, yet there are dissenters within the ne 
schisms in their church. This is not news, not anything to e 
disturbed about, for it has always been true. Science arose id 
criticism; it exists in criticism; and if criticism died, science wou 
cease to exist, cease to advance. 

To get back to values, the real 
are two: the presence of moral val 
and research; and second, 
them under control. 


PA 

The first point, that of values in science, is denied by the P a 

scientist, a person who stresses the disinterestedness, the =a 

jectivity and rationality of his craft. All applied scientists, oe 

with what would appear to be a growing number of ‘pure’ ate 
take an opposite view. For example, moral values are affirmed 


g pi 
two currently vigorous schools, the “knowledge-for-whaters e 
the “‘confess-your-biases” 10 point of view. State your views, t 
put yourself and others on guard. 


: inquire 
There is a rather clear-cut way by which a student can an a 
into this issue, reach a decision on it. This is to consider sci 


. 3, 1954 
8 Read Bain, “Action Research and Group Dynamics,” Social Forces, 30: 35 

® Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge for What? Princeton University Press, 1948. i 

© Gunnar Myrdal et al., An American Dilemma, pp. 1035 f., Harper, 1944- 


‘ ientists 
disagreements among en 
A . q 1 
ues In science, hence in reg ing 

E 
what to do about them, how to 
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(research) as a psychological act. Like any act, it has a beginning, 
a middle, and an end. How do moral values figure in each stage of 
the process? Obviously, one’s values are involved when he selects 
this topic to study rather than that, when out of many possibilities 
he indicates a preference. The same reasoning holds for the way in 
which he treats his findings. If he publishes them, that is moral, just 
as if he were to suppress them in whole or in part. Should he wish 
only to advance science, that also is a moral act. 

It is in the middle part of the act, the study designing and data 
processing phases, that ‘value impartiality” should in theory pre- 
vail. But even here, science is not value free, not in any basic sense. 
For example, what is meant by “level of confidence,” a phrase dear 
to statisticians? Why is the acceptable level ordinarily .01 to .05? 
Who sets this level? Why not put it in many study areas, say, in 
cancer research where not much is known as yet, at 50, taking a 
fif ty-fifty chance? It is evident that there is morality here and of a 
most exacting sort. Science is a court of judgment, setting stand- 
ards, passing sentences. Whatever one assumes about science, for 
instance, the more of it the better, these judgments affect us all. 
Our very life may depend upon these verdicts, upon the moral 
decisions scientists make in their everyday work. 


THE TEACHER AS A MODERATE 


If a reader will think through the above section and relate it to 
his teacher-leader role, it will be less of a digression than it may 
appear to be. At any rate, let us return to the leader problem. 

In which leader role can most schoolteachers do their most effec- 
tive intergroup work? Before that can be answered, one would 
need to ask another question: what kind of an institution is the 
public school? It is, we judge, pretty much a middle-class culture- 
transmitting institution, one dealing more and more with all the 
children of all the people in all the phases of their life. Its officers 
are not expected, usually not permitted, to be fire-eaters. On the 
other hand, if they drop behind the times, become too conserva- 
tive, they are certain to have trouble with young people. In terms 
of their position, their institutional ties, the average teacher is 
likely to function best as a moderate in matters affecting group life. 

What does it mean to be a moderate, say, in race relations? 
What are the larger, broader advantages of this leader role? What, 
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especially, are its dangers, its pitfalls and handicaps? While it is 
late in the chapter to present a complicated case, we feel obliged to do 
just that. The case is that of Booker T. Washington, a figure every 
intergroup educator should know a lot about. Professor Cox looks 
at this distinguished leader (1859? to 1915) in a very critical way- 


Booker T. Washington, an Assessment" 


No Negro leader has been so unfathomable, so controversial, as Booker 
T. Washington. Almost every study of the Negro in the United States ie 
had to inquire into his leadership, Washington has written a great dea 
about himself, and there are many writings about him. While his Lene 
are numerous, there is no definitive analysis of his leadership. We sha 
attempt to present a specific typology of his role. 

First, it is necessary to define a leader, to distinguish him from ae aa 
who have eminence. A leader of a people may be thought of as ae 
devotedly concerned with what he conceives to be their common lot.” He 
will not merely admit or concede the justice of that cause, but on Tl 
contrary, he will become the most ardent advocate of the cause. He wi 
make a “significant appeal to Ni 
resolution of that cause.” 
cracies or may become iny 
secondary to the “dominant tendency” f 

Thus, neither the development of Tuskegee Institute, the advocacy 5 
thriftiness and industrial training, nor the sponsoring of social service 
among Negroes, is sufficient to deli 
leader. It is the “way he relates hi 
him as a leader . . E 


To understand the emergence of Washington, the social situation an 
Þe sketched. After the Civil War, as the New South began to shape UP; ne 
leadership sought Peace and financial alliance with the ruling class of a 
North. The South’s most gifted spokesman, Henry Grady, explained i 

ions which is still effective: “In her industrial growl 


the North more friendliness . . . more champion” 
through the influence of our industrial growth than through ‘ager 
aspiration and achievement,’ As of about 1890, Grady defined the p° 
tion of the New South on the Negro question as follows: 


let 
1. The two races must remain separate. “What God hath separated, 


no man join together,” 
Oliver C. Cox, “The Leadership of Booker T. Washington, 


1 Based on 
Forces, 30: 91-97, 1951. No Summary of this article can be fully satisfactory- 
study should be read in its entirety 


ial 
» Sacra 
are 
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2. Whites are the superior race. The two races should be let alone to work 
out their respective destinies. 

3. Negroes should be kept out of political life. That is, whites must have 
political control. 

4. Whites will continue to maintain a social system which monopolizes 
wealth, education, and opportunity. 

5. Since white prosperity depends in part on Negroes, they should be 
given freedom to advance themselves, especially in doing farm work. 

6. Southern Negroes are prospering and contented. Outside interference 
merely produces friction and irritations. 

7. Negroes and their white masters understand each other. There is a 
broad and deep friendliness between them. 

8. A type of cooperative Negro leader is developing. “We are attaching 

` to us,” said Grady, “the best elements of that race, and as we proceed 

our alliance will broaden.” 


This suggests in part the social situation to which Washington was heir. 
The term “Uncle Tom” does not fit him, for he was no passive figure, 
tamed, obsequious. Nor can he be called a true “compromise” leader, for 
this leader is at heart acting against discrimination, working for its 
removal. He makes concessions but only for the occasion, and he can 
never be fully trusted by the white ruling class. Washington is more the 
“collaborator,” an active advocate of the purposes of the dominant group. 


This type of leader “must be exceedingly well versed in subtleties because, 


though he is at heart antagonistic to his people’s cause, he must appear 
to be their champion.” It was in this sense that Guy B. Johnson observed, 
i Washington was in some respects a greater leader of white opinion than 
of Negro opinion.” e 

It was Washington’s famous Atlanta address that brought him into 
Prominence. His significant assertions in this address “not only echoed 
the expressed racial philosophy of the New South” but also ‘“incisively 
reproved the Negro for his being concerned with the crucial reservation 
of the ruling class—political power.” In more detail, Washington’s views 


Were these: 


1. Negroes and whites should remain separate, t.e- without social 
equality. “The wisest among my race,” to quote directly, “under- 
stands that the agitation of questions of social equality is the extremest 
folly.” 

2. Negroes should not | 
“ cast down their buckets where they are, 
friendship of Southern whites. 

3. “Ignorance and inexperience” have 
right to vote as a way of solving th 


ook for help outside of the South. They should 
» that is, accept the proffered 


caused Negroes to rely upon the 
eir problems. Suffrage may come 
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in good time, but it should not be let to interfere with economies and 
education. 

4. The Negro must learn that his main business in the South is the job 
of a common laborer. He should dignify this role, do his work as well 
and as contentedly as possible. 

5. Negroes have always been loyal servants, and they will continue to 
be devoted. As they have proved their loyalty to white masters in the 
past, so will they do in the future. i 

6. In concluding, Washington made his famous pledge of submissive 
allegiance. “I pledge that, in your elfort to work out the great and 
intricate problem which God has laid at the doors of the South, you 
shall have at all times the patient, sympathetic help of my race.” 


Even at that date, any man who could speak to Negroes in this manner 
and still induce them to seem pleased ‘must surely be possessed of some 
rare genuis.” As for the whites, Washington says that “Governor Bullock 
rushed across the platform and took [him] by the hand, and . . . others 
did the same.” Newspapers began a campaign of “lilting mythmaking 
as to Washington’s ability. The latter soon became a “tireless advocate 
and confidant of powerful alliances of Southern and Northern financial 
Interests.” 

Nevertheless, Washington was a troubled man. His fear was ‘un- 
doubtedly that of provoking the Negro people too far.” Indeed, his admis- 
sion before going to make the Atlanta address that “I felt a good deal 
aS . +. aman feels when he is on his way to the gallows,” may have poen 
a Freudian slip. Harsh treatment might have been meted out to him by 
militant Negroes had the social situation permitted. C. W. Chesnutt 
accused him of committing a crime against the Negro race. “It is not, 
the latter said, “a pleasing spectacle to see the robbed applaud the 
robber.” 

Washington represents, in short, the “collaborative type” of leader. 
Such leaders are always useful to the ruling class. Among Negroes, eel 
are far more useful, more effective, than among whites. They restrain ue 
Negro’s progress toward democracy, controvert his quest for civil ighis 
While the Opportunity for such leadership is still evident in America! 
life, we doubt if any such leader can again rise to Washington’s stature 
The feeble reaction of the Negro people, which Washington feared, pe 
now grown to such formidable size that this type of leadership can ? 
effectively localized. nap 

In sum, Washington’s leadership should be thought of as ee 
He was not a mass leader in the Garvian sense. His function was to ©° i 
trol the Negro masses, to deflate them, divert them from their aO 
cause. To justify this action by reference to the times is to ignore 
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choices that were possible, to assert that collaboration was inevitable. 

Slavery produced opportunities for the insurrectionist as well as for the 

traitor, and so did postwar times. The ‘‘times,” in this usage, cannot 

explain any leader type. To give Washington his just dues, the honors 

whites heaped upon him made him a “heartening symbol to Negro 

people.” His high social status, though conceded by whites for a purpose, 
tended to animate a large section of the Negro people.” 

f The common cause of the Negro was, and still is, the acquisition of full 
civil rights. Frederick Douglass taught this long before Washington’s 
climb to fame. “Human nature,” Douglass said, ‘is so constituted that 
it cannot honor a helpless man, though it can pity him, and even this it 
cannot do for long if signs of power do not arise.” In 1866, Douglass 
addressed a convention in Philadelphia. “I was called forward,” he has 
said, “and responded with all the energy of my soul, for I looked upon 
suffrage to the Negro as the only measure which could prevent him from 
being thrust back into slavery.” Douglass saw the imperative need for 
the ballot. He saw that “somebody in the South will want that vote and 
will offer the terms upon which it can be obtained.” 


ton is seen as a “collaborative” leader, 


In this study, Washing 
more of a leader of white thought and action than of Negro thought 
s basic point 


and action. An exact quote seems to us to sum up Cox’ 
of view 


The collaborator, of course, cannot be in conflict with the dominant 
Power, for his significance as a leader depends entirely upon that power. 
- . . To oppose the collaborator is to oppose the dominant power itself, 
and for this reason those who opposed Washington ordinarily realized 
that their bread and butter had become involved. The mass leader 
[protest leader] is utterly void of this sort of influence. . . . Since the 
collaborator’s program and advocacy is essentially that of the ruling 
class, he is protected from failure. He is not only given wide publicity as 
& phenomenal leader but also made an intercessor between his group and 
the dominant class. 

w of Washington is likely to be de- 
ll rest not so much on what the 
mediate and 


For years to come, this vie 
bated. Differences of opinion wi 
subject did or didn’t do but rather on his values, im 
long run, his visions and his dreams. 

Washington did not protest discrimination. He did not advocate 
full and immediate equality. He made all manner of concessions to 


erests. He spoke at times with equal harshness 


White power i 
er int e 
f his race and about its 


about illiterate, improvident members 0 
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educated, militant leaders. He cannot stand, therefore, as a symbol 
of free-thinking Negro Americans, not as Frederick Douglass can. 
But why did Washington do these things? What, ultimately, did 
he have in mind. Myrdal"? is one of many writers who states that 
“Tt is wrong to characterize Washington as an all-out accom- 
modating leader. He never relinquished the right to full equality 1n 
all respects as the ultimate goal.” Whatever the truth of either the 
Myrdal or the Cox point of view, the case will have served its 
chief purpose from our standpoint if it causes students to reflect 
now and later, throughout their life, on the moderate’s leader role, 
the moral limits within which he can act. i 
The moderate, to repeat again, is not radical enough for radicals 
but much too radical for conservatives. He is the middleman, shot 
at from both sides. If he expects uniform agreement with his 
views, if he must have fulsome praise to keep him going, then he 
had better abandon any notions he may have as to a leader sole 
He is a person, as was said, in between. He mistrusts the harmony 
boys, the ubiquitous good-willers, the unreasoned cooperators. 
And yet he must do business with them, as he must do pun 
with the avant gardists. His dilemma is not so much psychological, 
assuming his personal honesty, as it is ideological. It stems from 
and adheres in the very nature of ideals. Ideals are like the donkey 4 
carrot, always in sight yet seldom, it seems, in reach. If one doe 
reach them, new ideals emerge and stretch on ahead. The proble™ 
of the moderate is to keep moving forward. 1 
For our part, our stand has been on human rights, the leg® 
entitlements of all citizens, and beyond this on democratic idea a 
our aspirations for a better way of life. “The democratic faith, 
writes Biddle,” “is the hardest faith . . . for it is necessarily 
skeptical, opposed to fanaticism, based on compromise, turne 
toward tolerance, welcoming variety and diversity in life.” 


PROMINORITY OR IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST? 


From time to time, we have affirmed the public good as ae 
point of view. Have we hewed to this line? Are we really os 
minority in, say, Part Three? To gather evidence on this ay 
weight it would, we Suspect, make an interesting classroom stu 
group review. The issue is also of theoretical interest. 


1? Gunnar Myrdal et al., An American Dilemma, p. 739, Harper, 1944. 
18 Francis Biddle, The Fear of Freedom, P- 195, Doubleday, 1952. 
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Young feels that sociologists as scientists have leaned much too 
far toward prominority views and values. ‘‘In the field of majority- 
minority groups,” he says, ‘‘we have messed around trying to 
rationalize rather than to understand conflict and intolerance. 
. . . Most people are afraid to go at the problems honestly because 
they fear the Jews and Negroes wouldn’t like what they find out.” 1 

Lundberg fully shares Young’s views. He charges that sociolo- 
gists “fail to state in full and publicly what they know and admit 
privately regarding the sociology of minorities.” This is partly 
because of “fear of attack by minority pressure groups” and 
partly because of a bias in favor of the underdog. Although the 
author is sympathetic to this bias, he deplores the “desperate 
attempts among social scientists to elevate these prejudices or 
preferences to the dignity of scientific conclusions.” 

While we can make no summary of Lundberg’s data, an incident 
will suggest the trend of his thought. It will be recalled that Mrs. 
Roosevelt, on entering the White House, fell heir to a mixed white 
and Negro kitchen staff. After a time, she dismissed white em- 
ployees and hired all Negro help. Her reasons were practical, 
namely, “any one color works in better understanding and main- 
tains a smoother running establishment.” +° . ; 

Lundberg approves this as a rational act, a step he might himself 
have taken. And then comes the point at issue. Why dismiss the 
whites? Why not the N egroes? The discharge of whites caused no 
comment, whereas the discharge of Negroes ‘‘would, in all prob- 
ability, have precipitated national agitation.” 

This is, we suppose, 2 caution against a loose use of the term 
“prejudice,” against jumping to conclusions. It is also a warning 
against special dealings, special pleadings, for any minority group. 
Many life situations are so unclear, so undefined, that people may 
Scream when they are not hurt. Hard facts will not support their 
claims. As for the author’s larger point, the charge that the science 
of Sociology has bogged down on this issue, we judge that the claim 
is extrene. A little evidence has been stretched into quite a lot. 

The one thing that has seemed quite certain to us is that anyone, 
p. 222, Longmans Green, 


rch 


1gp noe Young, in Howard Odum, American Sociology, 


1 Unpublished manuscripts, read at Atlantic City meeting of Science Resea 


Ssociates, Sept. 2, 1952. . . J a aii 
“Th Henrietta Nesbitt, White House Diary, P: 78, Doubleday, 1948. The quo 


rom Mrs, Nesbitt, who was White House housekeeper. 
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if he is to act in what he believes to be the public interest, a 
set limits beyond which he does not care to go. A good € om 
these limits is the point at which he would quit a job, ask n keard 
placed. Biracial segregation might be used to illustrate this ¢ 
i hought. ad 
is a taught in the South and worked there for age aa 
and hope to continue to do so. We have worked on the West nie 
and on Indian reservations. But never, to our knowledge, have fn 
taken part in any school or other program which sought 2 is 
firm up compulsory Segregation where it already existed, or (2 felt 
initiate it de novo. The number of jobs from which we have ot 
obliged to withdraw or from which we have been fired is ae 
however, very large. Mostly we have had to deal with people w 
simply wanted to go slow. aal 
Why oppose enforced segregation? First, separate but a 
facilities are usually a myth. Where tax dollars are limited, AE aR . 
seldom exists. Second, it is hard to make clear the real aan i 
segregation. For instance, if two schools face each other patie 
road or a street and if white pupils go to one school and Nem 
pupils to the other, there is no racial equality even if the ar 
are identical in every physical way. The Negro school is Jue ior 
inferior by the white community. It is likely to be judged am 
by the Negroes. Why? The reason is that Negroes are compe 
to attend their school, with the compulsion coming from whites. e 
This, then, is the meaning of enforced segregation. Any P 
who go to inferior schools because they have to go, who pE ei 
any kind of closed institution, are judged by the larger BODU rer 
to be an inferior people no matter how wrong this judgment ae An 
much the people protest. Is tl a 
antimajority viewpoint? 
mon good, the public weal 


his a prominority logge oy nestle 
AS - the 

Our one suggestion is that, for th 

, it is time to get rid of color bars. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 
1. If there is enough time left in your course, set up a “aona a in 
ner” similar to the one in the College Study. Each student might ¢ 


j ld try t° 
one or more points which bother him, and then the class cou 
answer these leftovers, 


2. Wasit Tennyson who wrote: 


cor- 


Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be. 
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Turn back to our Fig. 12. Plan a better outline for an intergroup educa- 


tion course. 

3. Prepare a paper to turn in or arrange a panel discussion on the 
teacher-leader role in intergroup relations. 

4. Do you agree with W. F. Ogburn when he says, in his introduction 
to Brewton Berry, Race Relations, “if an emotional or moral judgment 
has been reached, the door to one’s mind is closed to further under- 
standing”? Is one ever to act? When? When all the facts are in? Are all 
the facts ever in? Is it possible for a teacher to accept Ogburn’s advice? 

5. How does the Washington case help you to see better the dilemma 
of the moderate? What limits in working on racial, creedal, or nationality 
Problems have you set for yourself? Be as exact as you can. 
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CHAPTER 16 


Looking Ahead in I ntergroup Work 


T sent a message to the fish: 
I told them “this is what I wish,” 
The little fishes’ answer was 
“We cannot do it, Sir because—” 
ái —Lrewis CARROLL 
Does the road wind uphill all the way? Yes, to the very end. me 
“=a Rosser? 


a F -e went to 
There was no course in intergroup education when we i ar esi 
. . . . ad 
college, nothing like the courses now beginning to appear. The 


ee 7 k! 
training centers. What kinds <periences s = 
While our sampling cannot 
promising possibilities, 


WORKSHOPS AND LABORATORIES 


re 
Tt has been argued in past chapters that college courses te 
likely to continue to be the main form of advanced ae 
intergroup education, that different course patterns have eee aeS 
strengths, that all should þe studied and improved. A strong ining 
petitor of courses is the workshop or, as some call it a ‘tT 
360 
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laboratory.” In its origins, the workshop was a way of assembling 
persons (often teachers) from wide-ranging schools and areas, each 
with a study-action problem on which help was wanted. A staff of 
experts was brought together to work with students on these 
problems, and other consultants might be called in as needed. 
There was much planning by individuals and by small common- 
interest groups. Relations were kept informal, functional, and 
adjustive to student needs and interests. 

We shall describe now a workshop pattern which looks very 
promising. While its costs may put this form of training beyond 
the reach of many colleges, much of its structure and content 
could be taken over by any workshop group. Our account is 
based on an analysis by the director of the project, a book well 
Worth reading in its entirety. 


An Experimental Intergroup Workshop’ 


. How can. student ideas be translated into change action? How can 
instruction best be given; that is, how can the gap be bridged between 
the expert and the school or community practitioner in human relations? 
Can a brief but intensive workshop secure measured changes in its par- 
ticipants, changes in attitudes, in knowledge, and in skills? These were 
the major questions to which answers were sought in the intergroup 


Workshop at New Britain, Conn. 


Much preplanning went into this small change experiment. After basic 


Purposes were stated, much as in the questions raised above, staff selec- 


i “ee . 
tion was made. Before the date of the workshop, a number of “gear 
Meshing” meetings were held with staff members. In general, three work 

d of representatives of the sponsoring 


teams were set up. One consiste S h 
Organizations, their concern being that a good educational job should be 
done. Another team comprised “study-action trainers,” the staff mem- 
bers who conducted the program. The third team was made up of re- 
Searchers, specialists charged with workshop evaluation. In the intial 
Meetings, these team functions were worked out and coordinated. 

In these planning sessions, it was decided that participants should ht 
exceed 50, with 41 actually admitted. Effort was made to interest key 
Persons and, if possible, to enroll them by teams. Four teams of two : 
eight members were recruited. In respect to all participants, 44 per e 
Were school people, 34 per cent agency workers, and 22 per pan lay 
citizens who were engaged in intergroup work. Over a fourth were Negro. 


LE ar i i J 949. This 

1 Based on Ronald Lippitt, Training m Community Relations, Harper, 19 

type of Tanne has. cor aed on in the National Training Laboratory 1n Group 
evelopment, which we shall discuss later in the chapter. 
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About a fourth were Jewish, and about 15 per cent were Catholics. The 
remainder were white Protestants. 

Before and immediately after enrollment, various kinds of background 
data were collected on these participants, for example, on their years of 
service in school or community work, on their training, interests, and prob- 
lems. All in all, it was felt that these persons were above average in their 
ability to influence change action in their respective areas and positions. 

An interesting account of day-by-day workshop activities is given in 
the diary of a workshopper, a schoolteacher. At the first all-workshop 
meeting, this student was made to feel very welcome. Her feeling was 
that a serious effort would be made over the 2-week period to solve the 
problems which students felt to be important, and that data would be 
gathered by which to gauge success or failure. On that first morning, & 
“role practice” session was held to demonstrate good and bad ways of 
doing group work. During the afternoon, half the students took a pape” 
and pencil test on how they would go about solving an array of problems 
in human relations, while the other half listed the problems on which 
they wanted help. The groups then changed rooms, each repeating 
what the other group had done. That evening the diary writer noted the 
staff at work on planning problems, with the students free to do what- 
ever they chose. 

On the next day, the first session gave practice training in how to use 
the expert, to keep him on your questions. This was followed by a meet- 
ing with a group of visiting specialists. “There was,” the diary records, 
“too much sitting and listening,” Suggesting that the workshoppers had 
not yet learned how to keep their concerns central, to ask for and receive 
assistance. Later meetings that day did little to change this situations 
with the writer expressing her annoyance at the “silly” questions asked 
by workshoppers. That evening some students dropped in “by accident 
at the staff meeting, after which this became a joint affair. j 

During the third day, things really got going. After a general session 
on common problems, small interest-groups Wate organized. In the 
writer’s group, the concern was how to interest the public in intergrouP 
problems. Most of the time was spent on role playing, with demonstra- 
tions of how to work with people. In the afternoon, rele practice sessions 
centered on ways of trying to end biracial segregation, with studeni 
trying out ideas that appealed to them. Discussions were put on a reco? 
ing machine for later analysis by the evaluation team. 

The fourth day was pretty much the same as the third. Most grouP 
discussions centered on theory issues, for instance, the “strategy of plan- 
ning,” and practice sessions were spent on learning group work skills. 
The rise of tensions within workshop units was noted, so that time hee 
taken to work on them. “Back-home” planning was begun on the fi 
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day and continued until the workshop ended. Tt consisted mostly of real- 
life situations, with students demonstrating what they would do in order 
to solve them. The final day was spent in hearing summaries by indi- 
viduals and teams of what they planned to do. 


Workshop evaluation was of special interest to the New Britain 
staff. While we cannot detail staff methods, their findings will 
Suggest some of the procedures which were used. 


The average student spent 86 hours during the 2 weeks in workshop 
meetings, excluding mealtime and evening bull sessions. About 38 hours 
of this total were in general sessions, 38 hours in small group meetings, 
8 hours in special meetings called by students, and 2 hours in test periods. 
The average number of daily participations was 161, two-thirds by 
Students, a third by the staff. Instructors were three times more active 
in their participations than was the average student. Half to two-thirds 
of the instructor’s participation was given to starting and coordinating 
8roup discussion. 

While workshop units differed in their time uses, a fourth to a half of 
all time was spent in developing personal skills, for example, how to 
interview people, to influence them, to resolve conflict. Other skills 
Comprised fact finding, the diagnosis of problems, the use of mass media, 
and group leadership. 

In order to assess back-home carry-over, three kinds of data were 
Obtained. Six months after the workshop, participants were interviewed 
and observed in one or more of their work pursuits. Second, a co-worker, 
Someone who knew the workshop student intimately, was interviewed, 
also by a staff member. Third, the state committee, one of the workshop 
Sponsors, kept a record of contacts with participants over a 6-month 
Interval, 

In comparing pre- and post-job practices, a striking increase in inter- 
8roup activities was found. While these rates of change were extremely 
Variable, workshoppers spent much more time in old work pursuits, and 
a number had entered—at times had organized—new activities. Lip- 
Pitt credits the work-team idea, along with the workshop training, for 
these outcomes. 

As to other changes, over two-thirds of the workshoppers said they had 
developed a broader view of intergroup problems, plus a deeper, more 
Personal responsibility in working on these issues. Half their co-workers 
affirmed the truth of these training effects. Well over half the work- 
Shoppers claimed that they had been motivated to work harder, an 
effect confirmed by four-fifths of their co-workers. Over 40 per cent 
reported skills learnings, a claim supported by 67 per cent of their co- 
Workers. A tenth cited changes in their own attitudes toward more liberal 
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; ae ae th 
views, a result affirmed by about a fifth of their co-workers. A 
s : : sye T sii 
cited new confidence in themselves, in their ability to do intergroup e 
cation, a self-estimate supported by 15 per cent of their colleagues. 


The New Britain workshop was, we believe, a truly nanan 
venture. It provided far more skill training than does an ao X 
workshop, tremendously more than does the usual college ¢ e 
Work was kept at a high technical level, and evaluation went ae $ 
beyond the reports commonly made on workshops. Effor ts yn 
assess back-home effects are commendable, yet Lippitt points 0 i 
limitations in the data gathered. Having talked with some of a 
participants and worked with them on school or other age m 
know that this workshop got results. The only criticism then 
students offered was that assessment got in the way at times k 
training processes, that is, interfered with major workshop gor ii 

Workshops are common now; in fact, almost every college w a = 
seem to have them. Some are short term, some function the ag ” 
around.? Some are on campus, some off campus at school or ot g 
centers. The summer continues to be a favorite time for O 
in human relations. While no pattern is typical in exact detail, : 
one followed by the National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development is perhaps representative of current trends.* 


A Workshopper’s Day 


9:00-10:00 Theory Session. General session in which methods of ei 
group leadership are used to lay a foundation for the day’s gv 
experiences and practice sessions, sofu 

10:00-12:00 T (Training) Groups. Each participant is a member 


7 » how 
small face-to-face clinic group that meets five times a week for 

to do it” practice sessions. 

12:00-1:00 Luncheon. 


1:30-3:30 Skill Groups. Learning Specialized action-group skills, 1 
accordance with participant interest and need. 

3:45-6:00 Recreation. lent- 

7:15-8:00 C (Community) Groups. Unstructured, informal, stud 
centered groups, which meet to sh 

8:15-9:45 General Session. Usually 
laboratory enrollment takes part 
as assessing a movie or conducting a town meeting. 

? For example, Earl C. Kelley, The Workshop Way of Learning, Harper, 1951. 


op for 
Vati i Center 
? Sponsored by the National Education Association and the Research 


5 j Asi 1 been he 
Group Dynamics at the University of Michigan. Summer sessions have 
since 1947. 


n 


are common concerns. the antite 
; rhich the 
two a week, at which ena" 
in large-audience activities, 
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i All workshops, if they are truly workshops, personalize instruc- 
tion. Learning becomes a way of living together within a rather 
flexible schedule of individual study, small and large group meet- 
Ings. These factors, along with a very low ratio of students to in- 
structors, make this kind of education expensive. It could scarcely 
thrive were it not for scholarships and other grants-in-aid. 


CENTERS OF HUMAN RELATIONS 


A recent development in the intergroup field have been college 
and university centers of human relations. These centers overlap 
chairs of human relations, departments and committees, so that 
we shall attempt no exact distinction. In general, a center is a 
group of permanent staff members, each a specialist in some study- 
action field. The group functions in a year-around program of on- 
campus education and off-campus services to schools, communities, 
and the like. Impetus for the establishment of centers has come in 
part from national intergroup agencies, for example, from the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews.* 

While centers differ in every conceivable way, the organization 
at New York University will illustrate the center idea. 


N.Y.U. Center for Human Relations Studies® 


S The Center for Human Relations Studies is an integral unit in the 
School of Education, being listed as a curriculum of that school. It is 
pd on the conviction that the development of skills in human rela- 
Gee is the “new frontier” in education. The Center was established in 
En at the instigation of the Bureau for Intercultural Education, New 
York City. For a time, the Bureau and the Center had the same director, 
Ut each organization came to need its own administrative head. In 
ee the Bureau stresses field service and the distribution of literature, 
hereas the Center puts major emphasis on leader training in the inter- 
8toup field. 
ma The Center has its own budget, with part of its upkeep paid from 
dent fees. The balance is provided by the Bureau, along with grants 
rom individual donors and foundations. At the date of survey, eight 
Professional persons were on the Center staff, chiefly from education, 
Psychology, mental health, and sociology. Only one, the director, was full 


4g + 
See Everett R. Clinchy, Intergroup Relations Centers, Farrar, Straus, and Young, 


1949, 
Teacher Education, Chap, 8, 


"O PE 
Lea, ne of several cases in Cook, Intergroup Relations in y l r p 
ouncil on Education, 1951. 


der Training in Centers and Workshops, American Ci 
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time in Center work, the others giving part time to in Meng ei 
Per capita student costs were about twelve times those of the i hn 
a whole, so that fund raising at that date was an ever-pressing prob eal 
Basic Center aims then and now comprise leader training in ge 
community work, the conduct of “action research” projects, the at A 
sion of knowledge and techniques, and an extensive school aren 
service. The Center takes pride in its close contact with ongoing mei N 
group programs in the nation, in its practical approach to changepinn 
lems, and in its ability to bring various academic viewpoints to bear up 
issues of concern. ; or 
All students are graduates, with some years of experience in schoo 
other intergroup work. They are limited in number and are degree agra 
dates as a rule, mostly for the doctoral degree. They are registered Fi 
the School of Education and must meet formal university egoen a at 
Only a few are full time, some of these being on scholarships. D ie 
students work part time in school, agency, and other jobs. ane 
follows training in so far as that is possible, as in any university plac 
ment service. me 
In respect to instruction, most staff time is given to informal, mes 
centered courses, with clinies and seminars predominating. aun o 
take regular university courses, and they are expected to give consi = 
able time to field projects. The teamwork idea, a joint project by auae 
and one or more professors, is highly favored. Staff members and oa 
vanced students serve as consultants to schools and colleges. These lat 
activities are self-sustaining, 
The Center stresses itsin-process 
tive and other records are kept on 
conferences, and students a 
up studies after pl 


assessments of student growth. DESE 
students. Appraisals are made at § we 
re guided in their own self-evaluation. Follo 
acement are used to improve leader-training work. 


Here is a type of teacher-leader training which many gu 
students might regard as well fitted to their needs. Studies are i 
academic than in some centers, and emphasis is on teaching we ` 
than on research. Professors represent different fields of ie 
though N.Y.U. Center emphasis is predominately on a a is 
guidance approach to problems of living. Community study 
central, and staff interests range over many kinds of change issu 


INSERVICE “SCHOOL PROBLEMS” COURSES 


We have spoken so far about students who have the “rr us 
feel that they must take the time, to do graduate ae job. 
think in this and in other sections about the teacher on th 


or 
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It is becoming more and more common for colleges of education to 
conduct work in school centers. Whatever the form this work 
takes, it tends to deal with practical school problems. A familiar 
example is the problem-solving type of course. 


Solving School Problems in Human Relations 


Tam a first-year teacher in the Maynard Schools, and I shall tell about 

a course which I have just taken. There were 34 of us [teachers] in this 
Course, and our work is credited at Wayne toward an M.A. degree. 
f On the first evening, the professor spoke briefly about school problems 
m human relations, after which he asked that we list the problems in 
which we were interested. These covered, I think, seven different areas, as 
follows: classroom order, individual deviants, school-home cooperation, 
Individual guidance, interracial relations, social-class backgrounds, and 
Staff relations. 

At our next meeting, we organized by small groups to work on these 
Problems. It happened that only two other teachers took the problem of 
Most interest to me, that of teacher-principal relations. I should have said 
that my school is a mixed school, about half white, half Negro. My 
Principal is white and I am a Negro. 

We kept together that evening as one large group in order to talk about 
NOW we were going to work. A library of books, pamphlets, films, etc., 

ad been set up in the school, and the professor went over most of these 
Materials with us. 

Starting with our third meeting, we met in small work groups. When- 
ever a group wanted help, the professor would be called in. He would lis- 
ten to our ideas and then tell us what he thought or where we could find 
What we wanted. All but one group met a time or two each week, ahead 
of class, 

Our next general session, or rather two sessions, Was 

Ow do people work in groups. I guess there had been 
Some of the groups, members disagreed and like that. We took a number 
Of cases and talked about how the conflicts could have been solved, what 

ese persons might have said and done to get good teamwork. 


on the topic of 
some trouble in 


Since the above is fairly routine work, we shall not report several 
Pages of this student paper but go on to the last third of the course. 
“Or these sessions, the class met as a group and each work team 


made a report. 

Our teams took different ways of making their reports. Most groups 
nad Prepared a written report, Which was then discussed. One group inter- 
Viewed three guests whom they had invited, an Urban League man, & 
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man from the NAACP, a woman, the educational director of me snr 
Our report took the form of a sociodrama, an idea that came fr 
article on “complacency shock” which we had read. MEN 
First, we introduced our guest, a principal from a Detroit se ae “ae A 
explaining that we had been studying faculty meetings, we a EEE 
had invited him to meet with us in order to get his ideas on pa keien 
meetings could be improved. We said that, first, we wanted aie kod 
to some teacher talk. We said that these teachers are from the k d him 
and that he was the principal of this school. Here is what we aske 
to do: Tei : 
“You are Mr. Jones, principal of the X School. You have just m a 
a new intercommunication system in your school. You are sitting rd a 
your office at your desk (principal takes a scat behind a table at the si pik 
the room but in front of the class). You want to tune in a certain caer 
you turn the switch. By mistake, you are connected with the tea it 
lounge. You recognize the voices of some teachers and you bsten. wait” 
are talking about a faculty meeting you have called for that ail nee 
After this, five of us (two members added to our group) took jia thie 
chairs in front of the class. We were to play the parts of the teachers d ag 
lounge. We had heard enough of schoolteacher talk so that we t like 
organize this, just let it run free. I think our discussion went abou 
this: 
A: Gosh, another facul 
B: I don’t know if PI] 
time. 
A: Well, you’d better go. You’re new here, huh? 
B: Yes. But I think it’s OK to cut once in a while. aks? 
C: You think! You know what a teacher gets when she cuts or sne: 
B: No, what? 
C: Gets bawled out. Ma: 
D: That I agree. So w 
A: It’s still a waste, like B said. 


ty meeting. Hope we get out on time. aste of 
go. I got some work to do, and it’s such a wa 


= ED 
der if he believes them himself? 


ratic. ju think 
C: Democratic, my eye! The place is full of stooges. How do y i 
that little blonde is getting on so fast? 


ae Peer mbat- 
This will show how the Scene went. At first the principal w P py 2 
rassed, and his face got very red. And then he smiled, follov 
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laugh. The class was in stitches, and they stimulated us I guess to say 
things we hadn’t meant to say, all true though of teacher private talk. 
Anyhow, we finished this in about ten minutes and then opened the 
problem for discussion. 

We asked the principal to discuss the sociodrama, to tell us if teachers 
on the average were like those we had improvised. He admitted that 
We were “pretty near correct,” that most faculty meetings were dull. 
He then outlined what he thought should be done about these meetings, 
Ways to improve them. We all chipped in on this. 

I think the best point the principal made was on us. E, the fifth mem- 
ber of our group, had not said a word in the sociodrama. The principal 
Said that too many teachers were like that, silent partners, maybe just 
Silent. Either they were afraid to talk, to express their views, or else 
they didn’t care about the school, wanted to dodge all the work they 
could, We asked him if a teachers’ union made any difference, and he 
Said he didn’t know about that. He added that he had an AFL teachers’ 
Union in his school. 


While sociodrama is no standard part of inservice problem- 


_ Solving courses, it has several advantages. One of its functions is to 


tu 


` 


i 


Y en up people by immersing them in lifelike situations, thus to 
Stimulate feelings and ideas. Second, it gives unique skill training 
m role playing, a valuable learning in all manner of human rela- 


tions. Third, it can penetrate deeply into tensional issues because 


ple are not themselves, so to speak. By representing . other 
Persons, they objectify attitudes and practices which might be 
ifficult to discuss head on. 


INSERVICE EXPERIMENTAL PROJECTS 


Another type of inservice training consists of experimental 
Studies in which teachers take an active part. Much was said in 

hapter 3 about the Philadelphia Early Childhood Project, and it 
Might be well now if we would take an example of experimentation 
rom this work. The aim of the project staff was to change teacher 
attitudes toward race, creed, and national origins. 


An Experiment in Teacher Reeducation® 


t The experimental problem was to create two types of teaching pat- 
erns and then to study their effects on the children and teachers who 

6 
Lin 
th 


Based on Helen C. Trager and Marion Radke Yarrow, They Learn What They 
at Pp. 231-353, Harper, 1952. This experiment is so complex, and so important, 
it should be read in its entirety. 
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participated in them. One type, the X type, was defined as “cultural 
democracy,” or “cultural pluralism;” and the other, the Y type, as 
“cultural monism,” or the “melting-pot” idea as found in American life. 
The first pattern was democratic, dynamic, and evolving, with a liberal 
“do unto others” philosophy. The second was based on current ways of 
treating people, involving ingroup prejudices and discriminations. It 
was static, status preserving. 

More concretely, both types of teachers saw the world as made up of 
different peoples, were aware of intergroup conflict, and believed in 
“democratic human relations.” Each believed that the social function of 
intergroup education was the fullest development of the individual, and 
each sought to harmonize group differences. The X-type teacher wante 
change toward liberal ideals, regarded it as normal and inevitable. The 
Y-type teacher justified majority-group dominance and felt that minority 
individuals should accept this rule and adjust to it. The X teacher would 
educate against prejudice, the Y teacher condone it as a part of the 
American system, ; 

Subjects were 101 children, Grades 1 and 2, from four of the Project S 
public schools. These children were matched as to race, creed, sex, 2" 
socioeconomic status and assigned to three divisions. Two of these group“ 
ings were experimental, X and Y respectively, and the other was a Con” 
trol, the Z group. Each experimental division was broken into small clubs 
or classes, the basic units of instruction. The teachers, four in numbers 
were from these same unselected schools. While they were regular class- 
room teachers, none had had contact with the experimental pupils. 7 

The procedure was for each teacher to conduct two of the clubs a 
classes, one to be taught in terms of X values, the other by Y values: This 
required of each instructor a daily and complete reversal of role, 2 al 
feature of the experiment. All teachers were instructed to make 25 ™ 


direct an approach as possible to pupil attitudes and practices, that i 
not to deal head on with prejudice m 


and discrimination. Training ses51° 
were held to clarify these teacher roles, and two experienced observo 
were assigned to each classroom to record pertinent data. Data were also 
secured by interviews with the children and by pre- and end-tests. : 
In all classes, the “neighborhood” was the focus of attention, 
people live, the work they do, the way they celebrate holidays», le 
forms of worship, getting along with neighbors, and other topics suitab h 
to first- and second-grade levels. Pupils took area trips, talked i 
residents, read stories, heard recordings, gave parties, played game 
sang songs. In X classes, to repeat, the aim was to liberalize attituc 
teach understanding and acceptance. Y classes were designed tO 
the ingroup views which children had acquired in life experience- 
How did the project turn out? “The experiment,” write the aU 


s, an 
les, 


foste! 


thors; 
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“had a measurable effect upon the attitudes and behaviors of children 
and of teachers in both X and Y clubs.” Experimental classes ‘‘moved in 
expected directions, that is, toward X and Y values, and at the end 
differed significantly from one another and from the control group.” 
Measured changes in the children include the following: 


1. Unfavorable attitudes toward Negroes among X subjects decreased 
from 46 to 23 per cent, a significant gain in friendliness. Y and Z 
children appeared by pre-test scores to be a little more friendly toward 
Negroes than were the X pupils, but there was no gain in their mean 
scores. If anything, anti-Negro feelings increased during the 
experiment. 

2. In their reactions to Catholics, both X and Y pupils showed marked 
decreases in acceptance attitudes, with high increases in ambivalence 
and hostility. X pupils, for example, had a 66 per cent acceptance 
score in pre-tests and a 49 per cent score in end-tests. “This is the only 
instance,” the authors note, “in which findings from X classes run 
counter to X philosophy.” 

8. In respect to Jewish people, X pupils changed from 37 to 51 per cent 
acceptance, and from 40 to 26 per cent rejection. Changes in Y children 
were from 42 to 24 per cent, and from 36 to 45 per cent. The per cent 
of extreme rejection, though always small, inereased in both pupil 
groups, representing perhaps only an increased freedom of expression. 

4. Tn tests on the meaning of ‘‘ American,” the number of X subjects who 
saw the nation as a composite of many races, creeds, and nationalities 
grew from 29 to 40 per cent of the total. In Y clubs, the decrease was 
from 42 to 36 per cent. 


Of greater interest to us was the effect of the experiment on the teach- 
ers. It will be recalled that these teachers were to play contradictory 
Toles. “Do you mean,” a teacher asked, “that you'll tell us what to do 
and we'll just act out our parts?” When it was explained that the idea 
Was a bit more complex, that role content would have to be worked out, 
teacher anxiety mounted. Training practice sessions were held once a 
Week before and during the experiment. At these meetings, it was stressed 
that teachers take at one time the X role, at another time the Y role, 
“but at no time is the teacher her real self, free to do as she pleases.” 

Once teachers understood that they faced a creative work task, there 
Was much talk about X and Y philosophies. No teacher felt under attack 

ecause of her teaching methods, nor was someone in authority exhorting 
her to change. The job was to devise learning activities and, so far as 
Possible, perfect them in tryouts ahead of experimental use. It was harder 
to give content to X roles than to Y roles, for as a teacher remarked, 
“More teachers are Y than X.” 
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While no statistical data are given on changes in these teachers, 
descriptive reports show that changes did occur. F irst, teachers became 
aware that X and Y methods were having effects on pupils. In Y classes 
especially, racial and creedal stereotypes caused acute discomfort to 
minority pupils, leading to pronounced aggression or withdrawal on their 
part. In X classes, teachers noticed that children resisted equalitarian 
viewpoints as contrary to the views they had already learned, the inter- 
group practices they saw in area life. Second, a feeling of concern devel- 
oped and deepened with time. As one teacher put it, “ What can be done 
to undo the harm we are doing to Y children?” Third, teachers came to 2 
decision as to their future teaching. “This won’t end when the experiment 
is over,” said one. “I’m going to have ‘clubs’ [X type, informal teaching] 
from now on.” 

Project directors take such attitudinal data—and there is much of it— 
as evidence of basic changes in these teachers, a judgment in which we 
fully concur. “All four teachers,” to conclude with the authors’ words, 
‘were deeply affected by the experiment. It is unlikely, if not impossible, 
that any one of them will be able to go back to being the kind of teacher 
she was before.” As in all group-process education, the project itself was 
an experience, a change agent. 


Aside from the care which went into planning this experiment, 
the novel thing about it was the reversal of teacher role. By asking 
that these teachers view the undertaking as experimental, that 
they take alternative roles and create concrete role content, many 
of the real barriers to teacher reeducation were swept aside. No one 
pushed these teachers to improve their teaching methods, to change 
deep-seated habit patterns. Their motivations were largely self- 
willed and self-evaluated, tasks of mastery which they set them 
selves, They had at all times the guidance and encouragement ° 
the Project staff. The pay-off came as teachers began to observe 
their effects on children, especially the negative effects reporte 
from the Y-taught groups. If we are ever to change our classroo™ 
practices, our habits of Many years, it will be—more likely than 
not—because we see their effects on learners. 


UNDERSTANDING PARENTAL PRACTICES 


One cannot understand learner behaviors without knowing * 
great deal about home backgrounds and influences. In the ea 
adelphia child-study project, teachers spoke repeatedly aban 
parental attitudes, fearing strong resistance to democratic practice 
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in their schools. While the project did not include an effort to 
reeducate parents, it took the first step in this direction. That step 
is the accumulation of reliable data on parents. We shall report now 
this phase of the Philadelphia project, the assumption being that 
any school can profit by collecting such data on parental attitudes 
and practices. 


Parental Roles in Children’s Attitude Formation? 


The aims in this phase of the Philadelphia study were to sample paren- 
tal attitudes, to discover the kinds of education parents gave children, 
and to determine parental views toward intergroup work in the schools. 

Subjects were the parents of pupils in the X-Y-Z school groups, in all, 
101 homes. Only two parents refused to be interviewed. The mother, or 
mother substitute, responded in all but nine cases, where the father was 
talked with. Of the 99 parents, 29 were Negro and 70 white. Among 
whites, 30 were Protestant, 25 Catholic, 7 mixed, 7 Jewish, and one had 
no church affiliation. All Negro families were Protestant. Occupational 
and educational data show these parents to be lower-middle and lower 
class, mostly urban factory workers. 

Since interviews were to probe into taboo subjects, the interviewers 
Were selected with care and trained. They introduced themselves to 
Parents as representing a national organization which was making: a 
“public opinion study as to how children grow up in America.” Negro 
Parents were questioned by a Negro worker, white parents by a white 
Worker, Initial queries were designed to establish a friendly relation, 
after which talk was directed toward racial and religious groups. Notes 
Were taken on “main points,” with parental permission and approval. 


A Sample Interview 
Subject: A Mother, White, About Thirty Years of Age 


Q: Do you think that parents these days bring up children the way they 
did when you were a child? 

A: Oh, yes! They allow girls to run these days—oh yes, indeedie! It’s 
different now. 

Q: What are the main problems that parents face in getting children to 
behave well? 

A: I have no problems. They all must obey me. We don’t have no trouble 
about that! 

: Children get into fights with other children. Parents have different 

ideas about what they should do. What do you think about that? 


1 Based on Trager and Yarrow, op. cùi., pp- 185-227. This phase of the project was 
Conducted separately from the public school study. 
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A: Some fight but I don’t bother none like that. My girl, she can't gamt 
except she go with me, my husband, or her grandmother. ie : 
so much rape and all these days. And the little one, she stay righ 
in the yard. a 

Q: Do you think the neighborhood has much influence on your child! 

A: I love this more than any place. I was born here. i 

Q: What kind of neighborhood is best for bringing up children? . Š 

A: Pd want a yard, not just steps. I’d want it open, four or five neighbor a 

Q: Would you care whether there were different religious or racial gay 

A: Different religions, no indeedie! Different races, oh my God, i 
wouldn’t approve! In school yes, but to bring them home I yode i 
approve. The school took her to a party in a machine. She ee 
“Nigger people was eatin’ with us and like that, but don’t say any 
thing to Daddy.” I said “Daddy would sure holler.” 

Q: Are there any sections of the city you would avoid? 


[Answer the same as for neighborhood] 


Q: Of course, anywhere in a big city there are going to be different kinds 
of people. Children meet them and learn about them. Has your chi 
ever asked you questions about different races and religions? ai 

A: No, my husband won’t allow no talk about religion! I’m a Luthera 
and he’s next to Catholic. He’s High Episcopal. da 

Q: Do you think a young child knows that people belong to different ra! 
and religions? 

A: Yes, Italian Catholic and High Episcopal. pout 

Q: What kinds of things do you think a young child understands a 
racial and religious groups? 


[No answer] P 
Of 
Q: When should a parent explain to a child what groups he belongs i 
A: Just say she is a High Episcopal. 
Q: How should a parent explain this? 


[No answer] 


n d 
Q: One mother told that her little boy started asking about Jewish a 
Christian, and she found it hard to answer him. This boy bad e 
another boy say, “I’m not going to play with David. He’s A 
If you were in this mother’s place, how would you answer this: r 
A: Jewish? I only buy off the people. If she should want to marry 0P®» 
say let her go. f other 
Q: Do you think it good to encourage children to have playmates 0 
religions or races? 
A: Yes, and they can. 
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Q: Would it make any difference to you if your child’s friends were Jewish 
or Christian? Catholic or Protestant? 

A: No. 

Q: What if your child brings a Negro child home with him? 

A: Now don’t you say that! 

Q: A teacher told us about a little Catholic girl who showed some other 
children her crucifix. She said to them, “Only us Catholics go to 
heaven.” 

A: The Catholic girl should never a-passed that remark. But Pll tell you 
the same thing happened to me. 

Q: Should a school teach about religions and races and nationalities, like 
Polish and Italian? 

A: No, that’s what a church is for. 

Q: About different races? 

A: No don’t say that again. Don’t say it! 


To any teacher who has dealt with urban lower-class mothers, 
this interview will ring true. Here are the confusions and contra- 
dictions one often finds. The woman was quite unself-conscious 
about herself and the rented home in which she lived. The house 
sat on a bit of land abutting a city dump. Inside, it was neat and 
clean, with gay paper on the walls. A sagging doll buggy held a big, 
expensive doll. The yard was fenced and bordered with tulips. The 
Woman’s husband was reported to be making 56 dollars a week at 
factory work. The interviewee spoke in a loud voice, swore often, 
and laughed readily. The one thing she could not stand to talk 
about was race. 

Some Interview Findings 


Findings from 99 such interviews show much about this sample of 
urban middle- to lower-class parents. 

1. Few parents brought up of their own accord any kind of intergroup 
Problem, though these problems occurred day in and day out in area 
Social life. Exceptions were a few forthright rejections of color and creedal 
outgroups, notably rejection of Negroes by whites. 

2. The controls imposed on children varied. While almost three-fourths 
of all parents approved the idea of mixed neighborhoods, over half the 
Sample objected to the idea of their child bringing home a Negro child 
With whom to play. Only a few parents said that religion was a barrier 
to the choice of playmates. At times, anti-Negro feelings were linked with 
expressions of guilt, i.e., “I shouldn’t a-said that. I know it’s a sin.” 
While these urban parents might have been expected to approve segre- 
gated school, 66 per cent opposed such schools, that is, favored mixed schools. 
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3. What do these parents teach children about race, creed, and eoe 
ality? The most striking finding in the survey is parental ignorance a oe 
these lines, ignorance and indifference. For instance, when parents ta 
time to explain racial or other variations to children—which is e 
done—they deal with complex matters in a single, simple remark. a 
he’s black,” or “She’s Catholic,” or “They're Jewish, you know,” as 1 
the whole world lighted up! A full fifth of the parents could not, after 
taking due time, state any real difference between Jews and aes 
In almost every case, the outgroup characteristics named were highly 
stereotyped. For example, “God made people different. He wants them 
to stay that way.” felt 

4. Three-fourths of the white parents and half the Negro parents fe l 
that very young children knew that people belonged to different racial 
and religious groups. Eighteen per cent of the whites and 45 per cent > 
the Negroes denied this, with the remainder being uncertain. Uan 
parents are aware of what children are learning about people, they na 
not be expected to try to inculeate unbiased attitudes. Even with th T 
awareness, it is impossible to predict what parents will teach. Only : 38 a 
cent of all parents gave any indication of feeling at all responsible 10 
what their children learned about human relations. Socal 

5. When should a child be taught about his own ingroup memberships: 
Thirty-seven per cent of the parents said when the child is young, eal 
before he enters school. A fifth said when the child asks, and a fifth pe 
some later year in child life. Only 13 per cent rejected the idea of eon 4 
teaching, saying, “We never discuss religion ’cause that starts a ai 
or “Race, you can’t do nothing ’bout that,” or “I ain’t gonna say noth 
like that to my kids.” ast 

6. What should a child be taught? Half the sample gave the vagues, 
sort of answers. “I told him it don’t make no difference about peop a 
or “Pd be careful around them folks,” or “You'll understand when ae 
grow up,” or “I guess the church will tell you that.” In the other ha dis 
the sample, ingroup attitudes and behaviors were taught as needful 
criminations against outgroup members, . their 

7. When parents were questioned on specific discriminations, de 
attitudes varied. Asked about the Jewish child who had been exclu ed, 
from a Gentile play group, 6 per cent of the white non-Jews apPro™’ 
42 per cent slightly approvi 
cent said they did not know 


4 ‘ ain 
which indicated the need for better intercreedal relations. “It 
right,” one mother said, “to fight about religions.” 
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This survey is an effort to hear what parents say, feel that they 
must say, about bringing up children. The questions are as good as 
we have seen, and any student who would repeat this study on a 
known parent sample would make a contribution to intergroup 
education. The harm that such parents do to children is evident in 
the data, needing no emphasis here. 

There is one very important finding in this study. Two-thirds of 
this urban sample approved unsegregated public schools where 
children could interact, where every child would be treated accord- 
ing to worth and need. That is, even though these parents are re- 
strictive and exclusive (prejudiced) in their own life and learning, 
they tend to favor democratic schools. If this should be found true in 
other parent studies, then the approach we have made in this book 
to educational problems has been too conservative. Until such data 
are reported, we shall continue to urge caution, to urge a careful, 
planful point of view. 


THE COMMUNITY SELF-SURVEY 


One major point remains, a form of inservice teacher (and other) 
training which we have widely used. This is the community self- 
survey. We have no idea when this type of “action research” 
began, for it is very, very old. Credit for its recent improvements 
go to the Fisk University survey staff, and more lately to CCI 
surveyors.’ Our account of how to make this kind of community 
study is based in part on a very useful manual prepared by CCI 
members. 

Making an Area Self-survey of Civil Rights? 

Need for Facts. Were one to ask citizens in any community about the 
Status of civil rights in that community, he would get conflicting answers. 
Some persons would hold one view, some another, but most informants 
would say frankly that they do not know. 

Can minority individuals get any type of job for which they are quali- 
fied? Are they crowded into inadequate housing? Are residential areas 
restricted? Do these children attend the same schools, get the same 
quality of education, as do majority-group members? Can nonwhites 
Patronize restaurants, attend movies, ride on public carriers, knowing 


® Commission on Community Interrelations of the American Jewish Congress, & 


Staff set up under leadership of Kurt Lewin. : 
? Margot Hass Wormser and Claire Selltiz, How to Conduct a Community Self-survey 


of Civil Rights, Association Press, 1951. 
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they will get the same service as whites? Can they participate in civic 
activities, join social organizations, as they like? 

Of course, where segregation is a matter of law, such questions are 
irrelevant. Equality is prohibited. Outside of these areas, the first need is 
to determine the true state of affairs, to find the facts. The next steps are 
to evaluate the data and to plan change action if that is indicated. 

The Self-survey. The self-survey differs from traditional fact finding. 
In the latter case, experts are called in to do the work. In the self-survey; 
lay persons are the policy makers, the data collectors, the organizers of 
action. They have expert guidance, with these latter persons acting In 
advisory roles. One basic assumption is that knowledge, if self-obtained, 
is more authentic, more meaningful, than that obtained at second hand. 
Another assumption is that people will work better, do more, if authority 
and responsibility are shared with them. Third, and to a variable degree, 
the study makers have the power to effect changes in existing conditions, 
to initiate change action after the data are in. 

Organizing a Study Group. What agencies and individuals are interested 
in an area survey? In general, the more of these the better, and the 
deeper their concern the greater the probability of change action, After 
initial inquiry along these lines, an organizational meeting is held. Other 
agencies are invited to join up, to share their views and values, and 2 
formal structure is set up. While organizational patterns differ, a city ° 
25,000 or more will show some version of the plan outlined in Fig. 13- 

Whatever the organizational structure set up, a host of problems must 
be solved. Some involve resources, such as funds, office space, supplies, 
and personnel. Other problems are technical in nature, for instance, 
developing study forms. Stil] others embrace administration, community 
support, and so on. It is very important that a time schedule be worke 
out, the charting of major work tasks on a 
weeks and months, 

Selling up the Study. Good prepl 


. a q al 
a calendar of time units suc! 


anning is basie to a study’s success; 
and it is here that training and experience count. In preparing intervie’ 
schedules, for example, lay persons are inclined to ask any question 7 
which they happen to be interested. A better plan is to decide exactly 
what issues or conditions are to be investigated, the kinds and amounts 
of data required, the precise phrasing of questions which will get these 
facts. Pretesting of questions is standard procedure, as is the training ? 
interviewers. 
Sampling is the point where many studies go wrong. What s 
means is, first, compiling complete lists of a universe, for instances * 
industrial plants in the community, all real-estate agents, all minority 
group members, and so on. The next step is to determine the saree i 
cases needed, this number depending in part on the accuracy wantet 


ing 
amplins 
al 
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survey findings. If, to illustrate, one wants to be 90 per cent certain that 
conclusions will not vary more than 10 per cent from actual life condi- 
tions, the minimum number of cases will be less than at high levels of 
confidence.!'° 

Selecting the cases to be included in the final step. If one case out of 
each 50 units in a universe is wanted, numbered slips from 1 to 50 can 
be put in a hat. If No. 19 is drawn, the next case from the population 
would be No. 69, the next No. 119, and so on. Usually an alternate case 


Community Organizations 


fee ee es 


Technical 
Consultants 


Recruitment 
Committee 


Clerical Staff 


Fic. 13. Organizational chart, community self-survey. (Based in part on Margot Hass 
Wormser and Claire Selltiz, How to Conduct a Community Self-Survey of Civil Rights, 
P. 77, Association Press, 1951.) 


(say, No. 18, No. 68, etc.) is also pulled on assumption that the original 
case cannot be located for interview or must otherwise be ruled out. 
Data Gathering and Processing. An interviewer's job is to get the infor- 
mation called for in his prepared schedule. He must locate respondents, 
explain enough of his work to secure their assistance. He must ask ques- 
tions in the order and wording in which they appear on his form, then 
write down replies. These replies must be accurate, complete, and clear. 


10 The Wormser-Selltiz table of numbers, given on p. 195 in their manual is derived 
from S, S. Wilks, “Confidence Limits and Critical Differences between Percentages, 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 4: 332-338, 1940. 
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While this sounds very routine, it seldom is. A respondent may not 
understand a question, or may seek to evade it, or may wander off into 
irrelevancies. An interviewer must keep him on the track, hold him to 
the point. Each question must make sense to the interviewee, though an 
honest “don’t know” or “don’t care” answer is a valid answer and 
should be so recorded. 

After schedules are filled in, data processing is begun. For simple per- 
centage findings, anyone accustomed to working with figures can help in 
setting up table forms, running counts, determining averages and ranges, 
making checks on results. If more refined analysis is required, persons 
with statistical training must be found. Sorting, labeling, coding, scoring, 
etc., are discussed in the Wormer-Selltiz manual, along with special 
analytical schemes. 

Preparing the Final Report. Assuming that analysis is done, the final 
task is to organize and write an over-all report. In civil-rights surveys; 
the body of the report usually centers on whether minorities receive the 
same treatment as do members of the majority group. While the aim of 
writing is to communicate, its form, length, and so on, will vary with the 
audience addressed. The first audience in an area self-survey is, of course, 
the sponsoring organizations. 

The first step in reporting is to study major findings, deciding which 
ones should be given prominence, how points are to be fitted together, 
where tables are useful, and what concrete illustrations should be in- 
cluded. This is best done via an over-all outline, broken down into at 
least two sublevels. If art work is to be used and its use is recommended, 
data for graphs, charts, etc., should be given over to persons who can 
make the drawings. Opinion should be kept out of factual presentations 
or else labeled for what it is. After a report is prepared, it is turned over 
to typists for mimeographing. The number of copies to be run off an 
their distribution is a matter for executive committee decision. 

The Follow-up Program. Do survey findings point the need for change? 
If so, what changes are needed and how are they to be brought about 
The process of absorbing study findings and deciding what activities 
Gf any) are to be undertaken will take time. It can be speeded up some- 
what and made more efficient if the executive committee will formu’? 
the questions which it believes the sponsoring organizations should dis- 
cuss. The importance of this point is very great. We have seen year-lon8 
surveys come to nothing because agencies got too involved in specific 
issues and details. With every agency running off in every directio” 
bickering and inaction were the result. 7 

On assumption that change action is needed, what agencies are ye 
ested? How should action be planned? What division of labor should 
worked out? What publicity should be arranged for? In sum, the au 
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group faces a new problem, that of an action program, and a regrouping 
of forces may be called for. The old survey group may be disbanded or 
else enlarged and reconstituted. Activities should be debated and agreed 
upon, and a definite time schedule established. 

Change efforts may be directed toward civic attitudes or civie prac- 
tices, preferably the latter on assumption that changes in actions are, in 
general, easier to effect. Mass-media publicity may have some impact 
on attitudes, but it is too much to expect that it will change discrimi- 
natory practices. It is essential that specific action be taken, for example, 
that invitational discussions be held with the merchants of the commu- 
nity. In general, priorities must be set up, this campaign and then that, 
these first steps and those to follow. The best beginning is not necessarily 
where need is greatest, but rather where the chances of success look best 
to people who know the town. 


It is the action phase of area surveying, rather than the fact- 
finding, which causes most trouble. For one thing, change tech- 
niques are not well defined, not known by means of experimental 
test and logic, as are study techniques. Any experienced person can 
point to cases where study making went without a serious hitch, 
as slick as could be expected considering the task of educat- 
ing lay persons which is implied. But when it came to moving 
against discrimination, to getting something done about it, 
sponsoring agencies fell to bickering among themselves or else 
antichange forces were too strong. Little came out of the total 
work effort except the impression that significant changes could 
not be made. 

When schoolteachers take part in area study-action programs, 
what do they learn? While we can recall a number of such projects, 
we have never made a formal study of learning outcomes. Our 
guesses here are three. First, repeated contact with civil-rights 
spokesmen, lay citizens, etc., plus firsthand observation of area 
conditions mean that teacher knowledge is increased. A teacher 
comes to know the community better, to appreciate its differences. 
Second, any kind of serious study means that one’s study skills are 
developed; in truth, there is no way except by work to learn basic 
research techniques. 

Third, most persons who work on area surveys grow less certain 
about their own presuppositions, less sure, too, about the dogma- 
tism of others. They come to realize that good doing is hard to do, 
that ideas should be put to test. 
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WAYS OF MAKING GROUP DISCUSSION WORK 


Since so many area surveys break down at the end, i.e., in the 
change-action phase, it is commonsense to try to prevent this. Our 
work here can and should be improved. Here are some rules we 


have found of use. 


Improving Interagency Discussion 


. Do not assume that controversy is bad, that things have gone to pot 
because people quarrel. A nontalkative group is a greater danger. Out 
of conflict, a strong action program can emerge. 

. Focus on the problem, not the fight. Some persons will see the problem, 
sense its significance. Others see it but want nothing done about it, nO 
corrective change. Still others will have different solutions, proposals 
differing in both ends and means. . 

. Try to keep an agenda, a rank order of items for discussion. Confusion 
is inevitable if people talk about everything at once, jump from this 
to that. Plan with leaders ahead of time what logic is to be followed, 
which items rest upon which other items for their solution. , 

. Hunt for common grounds in the initial stages of a conflict, details 
which can be agreed upon even though they may not be of crucial 
importance. Don’t be glib in stating any other person’s point of view; 
encourage him to speak for himself. "O 

» Move from apparent common grounds into real differences of views 
and values, assuming they exist. Help sides think through assump- 
tions, past experiences, desiderata, and so on. Use all the brains yon 
have to cut through flimsy pretexts, yet always be considerate of pe 
sonal feelings. 

. A lot of things happen, and happen fast, when people get tired and 
fatigue sets in. One thing is that, in most deadlocked groups, moe 
ates begin to pull the ends (conservatives, radicals) toward the a 
dle. If you are watchful for this process, you can assist it if you iip» 

. Be realistic about proposed courses of action, d.e., things to do to gik 
discrimination. Consider both their practical aspects—time, cost, wl 
sonnel—and their theoretical aspects, for example, possible concom! 
tant and unwanted effects, the idea being that values cost beret 
Final decision is often a moral issue, namely: Are changes worth wha 
we must pay for them? 

- Keep your weight off the final solution. A group-action progra! ot 
longs to the group, not to you as an adviser or participant. De hat 
vote the group, thus creating winners and losers, if there is any ae 
way to settle differences. Go with the group in its decisions if they 


m be- 
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reached democratically, unless some principle you hold is negated. 
At this point, try to influence the group. If you fail in this, do not 
preach or scold. Resign. 

9. Do your preplanning in light of these points, yet remember that any 
plan gets mixed up in actual operations. Teach the group to expect 
this, to assess its own activities, to take setbacks in good grace. Re- 
member that adaptability is a great virtue, along with steadfastness in 
respect to basic goals. A purposeful group can lose many hands and 
still win the game. 


In conclusion, let us admit for the final time the little that is 
known in any scientific sense about this kind of group work. In our 
experience, group workers who get the best results may not know 
why, and those who do know why may not be able to formulate 
their views. Still others are unwilling to communicate what they 
know, fearing that this will decrease their effectiveness as leaders. 
We can think of no kind of fact finding, no type of study making, 
that would contribute more to intergroup education than would 
experimental work at this point. The problem of problems is how 
to win group acceptance for an idea, a course of action. Risks being 
what they are, our concluding word can only be: En garde, et bonne 
chance! 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


1. Do you plan to do any more work in the field of intergroup educa- 
tion? If you were free to do what you want to do, what would you do? 

2. Some students say that they learn more in a summer workshop 
than in summer courses. If you could choose, what would your preference 
be? Why? 

3. What functions are performed by centers of human relations? Why 
has the center idea not spread more rapidly than it has? 

4. What is meant by “reversal of teacher role”? Why or why not, in 
theory, should this be an effective experimental technique? Would you 
as a teacher care to do something like this for yourself and note its 
effects? 

5. If time permits, use the questions from the Philadelphia Study and 
interview a sample of parents. Could you do this as a project in some 
other course you plan to take? 

6. Have you ever taken part in a community survey? If so, tell about 
it. What came of it? What did you learn? 

7. Do our suggestions for making group discussion work strike you 
any good? Criticize them and add to them ideas of your own. 


as 
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